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“ADVERTISEMENT. 


it may greatly conduce to the advancement 
of useful knowledge, if the learned Societies 
established in Europe will transmit to the Secre- 
tary of the Society in Bengal a Collection of 
short and precise Queries' on every Branch of 
Asiatic History, Natural and Civil, on the Phi- 
losophy, Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite 
Literature qf Asia , and on Eastern Arts, both 
Liberal and Mechanic; since it is hoped that 
accurate Answers may in due time be procured 
• to any Questions that can be proposed on those 
subjects ; which must, in all events be curiou^ 
and interesting, and may prove in the higher! 
degree beneficial to mankind. 




I. 



ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE ' 

i 

DELIVERED FEBRUARY, 1787. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

• 

r HAD the honour last year of opening to you 
my intention to discourse at our annual meetings 
on the Jive* principal nations who have peopled the 
continent and islands of Asia., so as to trace, by an 
Historical and philological analysis, the jiumber of 
ancient stems from which those five branches have 
severally sprung and the central region from which 
.they, appear to have proceeded; you may, therefore, 
expect that, having submitted to your consideration a 
few general remarks on the old inhabitants of India, I. 
Should now offer my sentiments on some other nation, 
who, from a similarity of language, religion, arts , and 
manfters, may be supposed to have had an early con- 
nexion with the Hindus ; but, since we find some 
Asiatic nations totally dissimilar to them in all or most 
of those particulars, and since the difference will 
strike you more forcibly by ail immediate and dose 
comparison, I design at present to give a short ac- 
count of a wonderful people, who seem in every 
respect so strongly contrasted to the original natives 
oY this country, that they "must have been for ages a 
di&act and separate race. 

T oi,. II. B 


%\ . THE FOURTH PISCOUESE. 

‘ 4 For tjle purpose of these discourses I discovesed ln- 
dtd Wh its largest scale, describing it as lyina between 
PettMHnnd China , Tartary and Java; and, tor the 
purpose, I now apply the name qf^Arabia, as 
fyfS'Artrbran geographers oltfn .apply it, to that c\- 
NWrtw peninsula which th‘ Hod Sta divides from 
AJ rka, the great Assh truth river from Iran, and of 
winch the Erythrfan Sea washes the base, without ex- 
cluding any pari of its western sides, which Would be 
lOinpletcly maritime, if no isthmus intervened betwo*en * 
:be Mediterranean and the Sea of Kolzom; that coun- 
:ry iti shoit 1 call Arabia, in which the Arabic lan- 
guage and letters, or such as have a near affinity to 
ffiem, have been irnmemoiially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from fnd/a by a vast ocean, 
ir at least by a broad bay. could hardly, have been 
lonnected in any degree with this country, until na- 
vigation and commerce had been considerably im- 
proved ; yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen 
were both commercial nations in a tary early age,, 
they were piohably the first instruments of conveying* 
to the western world the gold, ivory, and perfumes 
0 i India, as well as the frapiant wood, called Alhm'U'a, 
ip Arabic , and 4$ aru in Sanscrit, which grows in the 
greatest perfection m Anam , oi Cochinchina. It is pos- 
sible too that part of the Arabian idolatry might have 
tween derived from the same source with that of the 
Hindus; but such an intercourse may be consideflcd.as 
par tin! and accidental only; noram I moie convinced 
than I was fifteen years ago, w hen I took the liberty to 
Animadvert on a pat-sane in the History of Prince 
Kantemir, that the Turks have any just reason for 
folding the coast of Yemen to be a part of India, and 
Calling, its inhabitants Ytlloxc Indians, 

The Arabs have never been entirely subdued, nor 
IMS any impression been made on them, except on 
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their bortlers; where, indeed, the Phenicians, Per* 
•starts, Ethiopians, Egyptian*, and, in modern times, 
the Othman Tartars, have severally acquired settle* 
meets; but, with these exceptions, the natives pf 
Ilcjaz and Yemen have* piipsciced for ages the sole 
dominion of their deserts and pastures, their moun- ’ 
tains and fertile valleys; thas apart from the*resfof 
mankind, ^his extraordinary people have retained 
their* prinmive manners and language, features anil 
character, as long and as remarkably as the Hindu $ 
themselves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom 
1 knew in Europe; those of Yemen whom I saw in the 
isle of Ilinzutin , w hither many had come from Maskat 
for the purpose of trade; ami those of Hejaz, whom 
I have met in Bengal, form a striking contrast to the 
Hindu inhabitants of those provinces: their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their speech voluble and articulate, 
their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehen- 
sion quick, their minds always present and attentive, 
with a spirit of independence appearing in the coun- 
tenances even of the lowest among them. Men will 
always differ in their ideas of civilization, each tneasur* 
ing it" by the habits and prejudices of his own country; 
bat, if courtesy and urbanity, a love of poetry and elo- 
quence, and the practice of exalted virtues be a justcr 
measure of perfect society, have certain proof that 
the people of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, itt 
republican ami monarchical states, were eminently ci- 
vilized tor many ages before their conquest of Persia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient history of this 
majestit race should be as little known in detail before 
the time of Dhu Yezen, as that of the Hindus before 
Ficramaditya ; for, although the vast historical work 
of Alnuwairi, and the Murujuldhahab or Golden Mea- 
dows of Almasuudi, contain chapters on the kings of 
Himyar, Gkasan, and Hirah, with lists of them and 
sketches of their several reigns ; and although gcnca* 

* B % 
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logical tables, from which chronology nfight be 
better ascertained, arc prefixed to many compositions 
6f the old Arabian Poet?, ypt most manuscripts are 
so incorrect, and so many co n t rathe ti oriv ar c lonnd.in 
|he best of them, that wef can scarce lean upon tra- 
'ditipti* with security, and 'must have recoin sc- to the 
same uuluiu for invest i?alihg the history ol ihc Arabs 
that I before adopted in regard to that of th^Indians ; 
name U, their language, letters, and relation , ineir nn- 
cien* »w moments, and the eei taint (main-. oi then arts; 
on each ol which bends I shall toucli very concisely, 
bavins pit mix rl that my ohservations will m general 
be confined to the state of Arabia before that singular 
revolution at the beginning ot the si vent h century, 
the effects of which vie fe el at this day from the Pi/rc- 
itean mountain's and the Danube, to the farthest parts 

of the Indian Lmpirc, and even to the Pastern islands. 

* * 

r 

T. For the knowledge which any European who 
pleasis may attain of til c’Arabian language, weaie 
principally indebted to the university of Lei/den ;'ior, 
though several Italians have assiduously laboured m 
the same wide field, yet the fmit of their Inborn s has 
been icndeicd almost useless hy more commodious 
and more aeetiratc works printed in Holland ; and, 
thou'gh Pocoek certainly accomplished much, and was 
able to accomplish any thing, yet the academical ease 
■which he enjoyed, and his theological pm suits, in- 
duced him to have unfinished the valuable work of 
Maidani which lie had piepnrori for publication; nor, 
even if that mine of Arabian philology had seen 
the light, would it have borne any comparison with 
the lif^ dissertations of Ilariri, which the first Al- 
* berf Sen aliens translated and explained, though he 
sent abroad but lew of them, and has left his worthy 
grandson, from whom perhaps Jllaidani also min 
■ lie expected, the honour of publishing the rest 
r but the palm of glory in this branch of litera- 
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turc is* due to Gohus, uhopc *u>iks arc equally pro* 
fonncl and ilemnt; so pei'-pinious in method, llifit 
they may alwjy-. he coriMtiud nn it limit fatigue, and 
road nithounfdikCiior, vet so abundant in mat tor, that 
any man who shall l»c gift wjh Ins noble edition of 
the G laminar compiled b L his master brpenni ?, ftnd 
pioceed with the help of jpis incomputable dictiofiary, 
to study ins Histoiy of Tuim/tr bv Ibm Arabshah, and 
.sh<»ll make lumsclf oomph 1 c mastti ot that sublime 
M'oik, will understand the learned Arabic better than 
1 the dec [if st scholar of Constantinople 01 at Mecca . 
The Arabic language, theicfore, is almost w holly in 
oui powei ; and, a-, it is unquestionably one of the 
most ancient in the doild, so.it yields to none ever 
.spoken by mottaU in the number of its woids und the 
precision of its plnascs; but it is equally true aud 
wonderlul^that it beans not the Last icsembhwict*. 
either in dtords or the stmeture of them, to the 
s< rtf, or grdiit parent ot the Indian dialects; of which 
dissimihuitv I fliall mention two remarkable instan- 
ces; the Sanscrit' like the Greek, l*iniun , and Ger- 
man, delights m compounds, but m a much higher 
degree, and indeed to such an excess, that f could 
•produce words of moie than twenty syllables, not 
formed ludicrously, like thal by which the buffoon 
in Aristophanes desnihesa least, Imt with pci feet seri- 
ousness, on the moit solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant wot ks; while the ArubU , on the other hand, 
and all its sister dialects, aohoi the eompoMtion of 
words, and invariably express veiy complex idea* 
by ciicumlocution; so that if a compound woid be 
"foutftl in any genuine language of the Arabian pen- 
insula ( zenmerdah for iusunce, which occurs in the 
Ilama&ah') it may at once be \nononnml an exotic. 
Again: It is the genius of the HamtHt, and 

other languages of the same stock, that the roots o£ 
veibs be almost universally biliterat, so that Jive-antf- 
twinti/ hundred such roots might be formed by lb* 

B i 
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composition of th e fifty Indian letters; but the Arabic 
roots are as universally trilateral, so that the compo- 
sition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thousand elements #fthelangusyic: 
and this will demonstrate ithc.surprizing extent of it; 
for, although great mimbejs of its roots are confessed- 
ly' lost, and some, peihajs, were never in use; yet 
if we suppose ten thousand of them (without reck- 
oning quadrUitcrals ) to exist, and each of them to 
admit on\y Jive vaiiations, one with another, in form- 
ing derivative nouns , even then a perfect Arabic die- 1 
tionary ought to contain Jijty thousand words, each’ 
of which may receive a multitude of changes by the 
rules of grammar. The derifatives in Sanscrit arc 
considerably more numerous: but a farther compa- 
rison between the Wo languages is here unnecessary, 
since, in whatever light we view thein^ they seem 
totally distinct, and must have been invited by two 
didercnt races of men; nor do I recollect a single 
word in common between, them, except Suruj, the 
plural of Sirqj, meaning both a lamp and the sun? the 
Sanscrit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced 
Surja; and even this le&embluncc may be purely ac- 
cidental. We may easily believe with the Hindus, 
that not even Indra himself and his heavcnli / bunds, 
much less any mortal, ever comprehended in his mind 
such an on an \>f a ords as their sacred language con- 
tains; and with the -Arabs, that uo man uuinspiied 
was ever a complete master of Arabic: in fifet,. no 
person, I believe, now living \n Europe or Asia, can 
read without study an hundred* couplets together, in 
any connection of ancient Arabian poems; and we 
are told, that the great author of the Kamus learned 
by accident from the mouth of a child, in a village 
of Arabia, the meaning of three w ords, which he had 
Jong sought in vain from grammarians, and from 
^ b®g|ts, of the highest reputation. It is by approxi- 
jajNniou alone that a knowledge of these two venerable* 
.natigunges can be acuuired ; and, with moderate atten- 
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tion, enough of them may be known to delight atyi 
instruct us in an infinite degree. I con ‘Inde this head 
with remarking, ihat the nature of the Ftlnopic dia- 
lect seems prove all early estabbsium nt of the 
Arabs in part of Ejhiolria, Yiom which they were 
afterwaids expelled, audi attacked evemn their own 
country by the Abymnims, who had bet n united 
over as auxiliaries against tne tyranny of Yemen, abouta 
> ccqtury before the birth of Muhummed. 

f Of the characters in which the old compositions of 

’ Arabia were written, we know' but little, except that 
the Koran originally appeared in those of (’fc/fl//, fioui 
which the modern Anabian lelteis, with all their cle- 
gant variations, were derived, and w hich unquestion- 
ably had acommon origin with the He'-reii'orChaldaic ; 
but, as to die Himyaric letters, or those w hich w c see 
mentionedfby.the name of Almusmd, we arc still in 
total daikrtess; the tiaveller Niebuhr having been 
unfortunately prevented .from visiting some am lent 
monuments in Yemen, which are.said to have inscrip- 
tions on them. If those letters bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Ndgari, and if a story current in India 
.be true, that some Hindu merchants hcaid the Hinis- 
cr^ language spoken in Arabia the Ilappy, wc might 
be. confirmed in our opinion that an intci course loi- 
mprly subsisted between the two naiious ot opposite 
coasts, — but should have no leuson to believe that 
they Sprang from the same immediate stock. The 
first syllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans write it, 
might perhaps induce an etymologist to derive the 
Arabs of Yemen fi om the great ancestor of the In- 
dians; but wc must observe, that Himyar is the 
proper appellation of those Arabs; and muny rea- 
sons concur to prove that the word is purely Arabic. 
The similarity of some proper names on the borders 
of India to those of Arabia, as the river Arabius , a 
place called Arabia , a people named Aribes or Ara- 
13 4 
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Ate*, and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, 
and may hereaf'er furnish me with observations of 
some importance, but not at all inconsistent with my 
present ideas. 


i II. It is generally assertld that tin; old religion of 
the itfnr&Jwasentiiely Sab\n; but I ran oiler so little 
accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or 
even the meaning of the word, that I dare not^et 
speak on the subject with confidence. This at least 
is certain, that the people of Yemen very soon fell 
into the common, but fatal, error of adoring the sun 
, and the firmament; for even the third in descent from 
Yoktan, who was consequently <is old as Nahor, took 
the surname of Abdushums, or Servant of the Sun ; 
ahtl his family, we a're assured, paid particular ho- 
nours to that luminary: other tribes worshipped the 
planets and fixed stars; but the religion off the poets, 
at least, seems to have been pure Theism ntnd this wc 
know with certainty, because we, h&vb. Arabian verses 
of uususpccted antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the 
power and omnipotence, of Allah, or the God. If 
an inscription, said to have been found on marble in 
Ycnjen, be authentic, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preserved the religion of Eber, and professed 
«a belief in mituilo end a future ,\latc. 

ty'e are itbo told, that a slrong resemblance 
may be found between the religions of the pagan 
Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worshipping the* sun 
and stars will not prove an affinity between the two 
nations; the ponoers of God, represented ns female 
deities, the adoration of stones, aud the name of the 
idol lYudd, may lead us indeed to suspect that some 
of the Hindu superstitions had found their way into 
Atabia\ and, though we have no traces in Arabian 
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history *of such a conqueror or legislator as the great 
Sesac, w-ho is said to have raised pillars in Yemen as 
well as at the mouth pf the Ganges, yet, since we 
know that wj/i/ is a title of Buddha, « hum some sup- 
pose to be Woden, since Wuddha was not u native of 
India, and since the age (|f Sesac p<'t'fectly agrees with 
that of Sacya, we may Ibrtu a plausible conjecture 
that they were in fact the same person who travelled 
eastward from Ethiopia, either as a warrior or as a law- 
giver, about a thousand years be foie Christ, and whose 
rites we now see extended as far as the country of] 
Nison, or, as the Chinese call it, Jupuen, both words 
signifying the Rising Sun. Sacya may he derived from] 
a word meaning /nm <V, mJLom aniUUet 
get a ble food :- so that t lusir pltKcf*^ 1 1 not determine 
whether tie was a hero'or a philovipmr; hut the title 
Buddha on Ache, may induce u.- to Liliove t nit he was 
rather a lmabfaetor thin a fU/vbovei of Lis species; 
if Ids religion, howevci, was really mnotliieed into any 
pait of Arabia, it could mot hate been gen -wd in that 
country; and wtf may' safely j fon'*'j»iea, that before 
the Moliahnneduii i evolution, the uohh' •nid learned 
Arabs were Theists, hut that a stupid idolatry pie* 
'vailed among the lower oidcrs of the people 

find no trace among them, till their emigration, of 
any philosophy but ethics; and even their system of, 
' morals, generous-and enlarged as it seems to have been 
in" the minds of a few illustrious chieftains, was oil the 
whole miserably 'depraved for a century at least before 
Muhammed. The distinguishing virtues which they 
boafted of inculcating and practising, were, a -.con- 
tempt of riches, and even of death; but, in the age 
of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into 
mad profusion, their courage into "ferocity, and their 
patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering fruit*, 
less dangers; but I forbear to expatiate on the matt*, 
tiers bf the Arabs in that age, because the poems, cn* 
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' tided Almoallakat, which have appeared in our own 
piaguage, exhibit an exact picture of their virtues 
ijMad their vices, their wisdom and their folly; and 
fallow what may be constantly expcctecMrotn men gf 
Jopen hearts and boiling; passions, with ho law to con- 
trol, and little religion to restrain them. 

5 ■ III. Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in 
* Arabia , and of those few the best accounts are vpry 
’Uncertain; but we are assured that inscriptions on 
rocks and mountains are still seen in various parts of 
: the peninsula; winch, if they are in any known lan- 
guage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by. easy andf infallible rules. 

The first Albert Schultens lias preserved in his An- 
cient Memorials of Arabia , the most pleasing of all 
his works, two little poems in an elegiao stpin, which 
are said to have been found, about the rmddle o^the 
seventh century, on some fragments of.ruined edifices 
in Hadramut, near Aden, and are supposed to he of an 
indefinite, but very remote age. It may naturally 
he asked, — In what characters were they written? 
Who decyphered them? why were not the original » 
letters preserved jn the book where the verses are cited? 
What became of the marbles which Abdurrahman, 
then governor of Yemen , most probably sent to tne 
Khalijah at Bagdad ? If they be genuine, they prove 
the people of Yemen to have been ‘herdsmen and^var- 

* riors, inhabiting a fertile and well watered country 
/ full of game, and near a fine sea abounding* with 

* fish, under a monarchical government, and dressed in 
*gteen silk, or vests of needle-work,’ either of their 
Own manufacture or imported from India, The mea- 
aure of these verses is perfectly regular, and the dia- 
lect uhdistinguishable, at least by me, from that of 
%0tish ; 10 that, if the Arabian writers were much 
ajiUcted to literarv imDostures. I should stronslv sus- 
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pect them to be modern compositions on the instabi- 
lity of human greatness, and the consequences of it- 
religion, illustrated by the example of the Hymyaric 
princes; alH the same may be suspected of the first : 
poem quoted' by Schultetis, 0 which he ascribes to an - 
Arab in the age of Solomon, 

♦ 

The supposed houses of the people called Thamui , 
ate also still to be seen in excavations of rocks; and 
in the time of Tabrizi the Grammarian, a castle was 
extant in Yemen which bore the name of Aladbat , an 
old bard and warrior, who first, we are told, formed 
his army, thence called alkhamis, in departs, by which 
arrangement he defeated the troops of Himyar in an 
expedition against Sanaa. 

t 

Of pillars erected by Scsac, after his invasion of 
Yemen, we fiud no mention in Arabian histories; and, 
perhaps, tse story has no more foundation than ano- 
ther told by the Greeks . and adopted by Newton , that 
the Arabs worshipped Urania , and even Bacchus by 
name, which, they say, means great in Arabic-, but 
where they found such a word, we cannot discover: 

• iti^true, that Beccah signifies a great and tumultuous 
crowd; and, in this sense, is one name of the sacred 
cly commonly called Meccah. 

The Cabah, or quadrangular edifice at Mcccah, is 
ipd&putably so ancient, that its original use and the 
name of its builder are lost in a cloud of idle tradi- 
tions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raised 
by Abraham, who, as I assured him, was never there: 
others ascribe it, with more probability, to Ismael, ,or 
one of his immediate descendants; but whether it was 
built as a place of divine worship, as a fortress, as. a 
sepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old possessors of Arabia and the sons of Kidar, anti- 
quaries may dispute, but no mortal can determine* 
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is thought l*y Roland to have been the mansion of 
some ancient patriarch, and n i en d on that account by 
hh posterity; but the loom m which we.now aie &s- 
semblcil, would contain the 'whole Arabian edifice; 
and, if it were large enough* for the dvfelhng-house of 
a jmtiiaichal family, it would seem ill adapted to the 
pastoral manners of the Kedarites. A Persian author 
insists, that the itue name ol Jfeciah is Mahcadah, or 
the Temple of the Moon ; hut, although wt may snjile 
at his eiymologv, we cannot but think itpiobablcth&t 
the Cabdh was originally designed for religious pur- 
poses. Three couplets are cited in an Arabic lustoiv 
of this building, which, from their extreme simpli- 
city, have less appearance of /mposlure than other 
Verses of the same kind: they aie ascnbed to Asad, 
a i tobba , or king by succession , .« ho is genci ally allow ed 
to have leigued m Yemen an bundled and b\cn tv-eight 
\ears before Christ's birth; and they coiMmemoi ale, 
without any poetical imagery, the m.ignifwcncc of the 
prince in covering the holy itirp/e it lift strippul doth 
and firm linen, and in muling Leys Jor its pule. This 
temple, howevei, the sanctity of w Inch was restore d 
by Mohammed , .had been strangely piofuned at the time 
of his birth, when it was usual to decoiatc its walls 
with poems on all subjects, and often on the tiiuniwh 1 - 
of Arabian gallantry and the piaiscs ot Grecian wlic, 
which the aieichants of*S yna brought foi sale into The 
deserts. 

From the want of materials on the subject of Arabian 
RDtiquity, we find it very difficult to fix the clnono- 
>gy of the Jsmailitcs with accuracy beyond the tifrie of 
Adnan. fi orn whom the impostor was descended in 
the twenty -fir si' desxce ; and, although we havcgViYc- 
alogies QisifkamalteLnd othei Ilimyaric bards as high 
►'the thirtieth degree, or for a period of nine hundred 
-jars at least, vet we can hardly depend on them so 
far. as to establish a coinnlele chronological svstem. . 
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By reasoning dpwmvards, however, we may ascertain^ 
some points of considerable importance. The uni- 
versal tradi^jon of Ycnicjn is, That Y ok tan, the son of 
Eber, first sealed bis tajnily in the country; which 
settlement, by the co*inputati«n admitted in Europe, 
must have been above three thousand six hundred years 
ago, and nearly at the time when the Hindus , t{nder 
the conduct of Hama, were subduing the first inhabit- 
atfls of these regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from Ayodhya or Audit, as far as the isle of Sinhal, 
or S Han. According to this calculation, Nuuman, king 
of Yemen, in the ninth generation from Eber, was con- 
temporary with Joseph; and. if a verse composed by 
that prince, and quoted by Ahulfcda , was really pre- 
served, as it might easily have been, by oral tradition, 
it proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and* tnetnf. This is a literal version of the' couplet:. 

‘ When t\u,* who art in power, conductcst a flairs with 
{ courtesy, thou attainest the high honours of those 
‘.who are uidfet exalted, and whose mandates are. 
* obeyed.’ We are told that, from an elegant verb in 
this distich, the.royal poet acquired the surname of 
Almuaaser, or t Courteous. Now* the reasons, for 
" belteving this verse genuine arc its brevity, which made 
iaeasy to be remembered, and the £ood sense corn- 
prized in it, which made it become proverbial; to 
which vc may add, that the dialect is apparently old, 
and/bfl'ers in three words from the idiom of Hejaz. 
The reasons for doubting are, that sentences and verses, 
of indefinite an;iqi>ity are sometimes ascribed by the 
Arabs to particular persons of eminence; and they! 
even go so far as to cite a pathetic elegy of Ad a nit 
himself on the death of Abel, but in very good Arabia 
and correct measure. Such are llie doubts which' 
necessarily must arise, on such a subject ; yet we bftve* 
no need of ancient monuments or traditions to prove , 
all that our analysis requires, namely, that the 
Hejaz and Yemen sprang from a stock entirely differ- 
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St frotri that of the Hindus, and that their first* csta- 
lishments in the respective countries where we now 
nd then?, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finish this arWcleVnnout onservmg, mat, 
rhen/he King of Denmark's ministers instructed the 
Danish travellers to collect historical books in Arabic , 
ut : opt to busy themselves with procuring Arabian 
oerns, they certainly, were ignorant that the only me- 
uments of old Arabian history are collections of poe- 
ical pieces and the commentaries on them; that all 
memorable transactions in Arabia were recorded in 
erse: and that more certain facts may be known by 
ending the Hamafah , the Dizranfoi Hudhail, and the 
altrable work of Qbaidullah, than by turning over a 
mndred volumes in prose, unless indeed those poems 
.re cited by the historians as their authoring. 

IV. The manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which have 
otttinued, we know, from the time of Solomon to the 
present age, were by no means favourable to the cul- 
ivation of arts; and as to sciences, u;e have no rea- 
ujn to Wieve that they were acquainted with any; 
'or the mere amusement of giving names to stars, 
which werp useful* to them in their pastoral or pred/- 
fOry rambles through the deserts, and in their obsel|- 
mtions on the weather, can hardly be considered as a 
material part of astronomy. The only arts in wlpch 
bey pretended to excellence (I except horsemanship 
thd military accomplishments) ivere poetry and rhe- 
me. That'we have none of their compositions in prose 
jipfpre the Koran, may be ascribed, perhaps, to*the 
ittle skill which they seem to have had 'in writing, 
0 their predilection in favour of poetical measure, 
thl.; to the facility with which verses are committed 
hut all their stories prove, that they were 
’m^nt in a high degree, and possessed wonderful 
jpjSffre of speaking, without preparation, in flowing 
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=and fordible period;- I have never been able to dis- 
cover what was meant by their books called Rawa- 
sim; but suppose that they were collections of their 
common or customary \*\y Writing was so little 
practised among them*, that their old poems, which 
are now accessible to us, may almost be considered as 
originally unwritten; and I a.n inclined to think that 
Samuel Johnson's reasoning on the extreme imperfec- 
tion of unwritten languges, was too general ; since a 
I language that is only spoken, may nevertheless be 
• highly polished by a people who, like the ancient 
' Arabs , make the improvement of their idiom a na- 
tional concern, appoint solemn assemblies for the pur- 
pose of displaying theii poetical* talents, and hold it a 
duty to exercise thcirVchildren ija getting by heart 
their most approved compositions. 

The peojlje 6f Yemen had possibly more mechanical 
arts, and, perhaps, more science ; but, although their 
ports must have been the emporia of considerable 
commerce between 'Egypt and India, or part of Persia , 
yet we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in 
navigation, or even in manufactures. That the Arabs 
Of the Desert had musical instruments, and names foi 
thefclifferent notes, and that they were gVeatly delighted 
witf melody, we know from themselves; but theii 
lutes and pipes were probably very simple, and theii 
musics I suspect, was little more than a natural anc 
tuneful recitation of their elegiac verses and love- 
songs. The singular property of their language, in 
shunning compound words, may be urged, according 
to Bdcon’s idea, as a proof that they had made no 
progress in arts, ‘which require,’ says he, ‘a variety 
‘ of combinations to express the complex notions aris- 
‘ing from them,’ but the singularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, and the 
taste of those who spoke it, since the old Germans 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in com- 
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pound words, which poetry and oratory, one would 
Conceive, might require as much as any meaner art 
whatsoever. 

’ So gr.eat, on the whqlc,\as 4he strength ol parrs or 
{ capacity, either natural or acquired from habit, for 
which the Arabs were ever t distinguished, that we can- 
not, be surprised when we see that blaze of geniuS 
; which they displayed, as far as their arms extended, 
When they burst, like their own dyke of Arm, through’ 
|hejr ancient limits, and spread, like an inundation, J 
over the great empire of Iran. That a race of Tetzis, * 
or Coursers, as the Persians call them, ‘who drank 
* the milk of camels and fed oil lizards, should enter- 
‘ tain a thought of subduing the kingdom of Feridun,' 
was considered by tlie General of Ytzdegird's army 
as the strongest instance of fortune’s levity and muta- 
bility; but Firdausi, a complete master^ of Asiatic 
manners, andsingularly impartial, represents the Arabs , 
even in the age of Feridun ,- as ‘disclaiming any kind 
‘ of dependence on that monarch, exulting in their 
‘liberty, delighting in eloquence, acts of liberality, and 
‘martial achievements; and thus making the whole 
4 earth,’ says the poet, ‘red as wine with the plood 
‘ of their focs,*and the air like a forest of canes with 
. ‘ their tall spears.’ With such a character they were 
likely to conquer any country that they could invade; 
and, if Alexander had invaded their dominions, they 
would unquestionably have made an obstinate^ and 
probably a successful resistance.. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen^ with 
a nation who have ever been my favourites, and hope 
^;at ycot next anniversary meeting to travel with you 
rover a part of Asia which exhibits a race of men dis- 
tinct both from Hindus and from the Arabs. In 
t^jafiean time, it shall be my care to superintend the 
f^ddjoation of your transactions ; iu which if the learned 
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in Europe have no> raised their expectations too high, 
they will not, I believe, be disappointed : my own 
imperfect essays I always except; but, though my 
other engagements have prevented my attendance 
on your society' for the greatest part of last year, and 1 
have set an example of that freedom from restraint, 
without which no society can flourish ; yet, as* my 
few hours of leisure*wlll now be devoted to Sanscrit 
literature, I cannot hot hope, though my chief object 
*be a knowledge of Hindu law, to make some disco- 
very in other sciences, which I shall impart with hu- 
' militv, aud which you will, I doubt not, receive with 
indulgence. 


VO L. II. 
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ANNIVEHS A‘R y •discourse, 

DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1783, 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A T the close of my list address to you, Gentlemen, 
I declared my desiVi of introducing to your no*- 
ticc.a people of Asia, wIto seemed as different in most 
respects fro^n the Hindus and Arabs as those two na- 
tions had been* show n to differ from each other ; I 
mean the people whom we call Tartars : but I en- 
ter with extreme’diffidence' on my present subject, be- 
cause 1 have little knowledge of the Tartarian dia- 
lects; and the gross errors of European writers on 
Asiatic literature, have long convinced me that no sa- 
tisfactory account can be given of any nation with 
who.<£ language we are not perfectly acquainted. Such 
evidence, however, as I have procured by attentive 
reading and scrupulous enquiries, I will now lay be- 
fore you ; interspersing such remarks as I could not 
but fnalce on that evidence, and submitting the whole 
to your impartial decision. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in de- 
scribing Arabia and India, I consider Tart ary also, 
for the purpose of this discourse, on its most extensive 
scale ; and request your attention whilst I trace the 
largest boundaries that are assignable to it. Conceive 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Oby to that of the 

C2 
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of little consequence when our ideas are distinct with* 
out them. Having given, therefore, a correct notion 
of the country which I proposed to examine, I shall 
not- scruple to call it by the general name of Tartary ; 
though I am conscious t>f using* a term equally impro- 

pet -in the pronunciation and the application of it. 

• 

Tartary , then, which contained, according to Pliny . , 
an innumerable multitude of nations, by whom the^est* 
of Asia and Europe has in different ages been over- 
run, is denominated, as various images have presented 
themselves to various fancies, die great hive of the 
northern swarms, the nursery of irresistible legions, and 
by stronger metaphor, the founiery of the human race; 
but M. Bailly, a wonderfully ingenious man and a 
very lively writer, seems first to have considered it- as 
the cradle oj our species, and to have, supported an 
opinion that the whole ancient w'orld was enlightened 
by sciences brought from the most northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the banks of the Jenisea,, or 
from the Hyperborean regions. All the fables of old 
Greece, Italy, Persia, India, he derives from the north ; 
and it must be owned, that he maintains his paradox 
with acuteness and learning. Great learning* an5 
great acuteness, together with the charms of a most 
engaging style, were indeed necessary to render even 
tolerable a system which places an earthly paradise, 
the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Matures, 
the groves of Elysium, if not of Eden, the heaven 
of Tndra, the Peristan, or farry-land of the Per- 
sian poets, with its city of diamonds aqjd its 
country of Shadcam, so named from Pleasure and 
Love, not in any one climate which the common 
sense of mankind considers as the seat of de- 

J ,hts, but beyond the mouth of the Oby, in the 
Ozen Sea, in a region equalled only by that where 
5 wild imagination of Dante led him to fix the . 
Tst of criminals in a state of punishment after 
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death, and of which tie could not, he says, even think 
without shivering. A very curious passage in a tract I 
of Plutarch the figure in the moon’s orb, naturally j 
induced M. Bailly to place’ Ogygia in the north ; and ! 
he concludes that island, as whers have conclude 
rather fallaciously, to be the Atlantis of Plato; . but 
is at a loss to determine ‘whether it was Iceland or 
Greenland, Spitzbergen or New Zetnbla. Among so 
•many charms it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
’ fcrence; but our philosopher, though as much per- 
’ plexed by an option of beauties as the shepherd of 
Ida, seems on the whole to think Zembla the most 
worthy of the golden fruit ; because it is indisputably 
an island, and lies opposite to a gulph near a conti- 
nent, from which a great number of rivers descinc 
into the ocean. He appears equally distressed among 
five nation^, repl and imaginary, to fix upon that which 
the Greeks named Atlantes; and his conclusion in 
both cases must remind us of the showman at Eton, 
-who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned 
heads of the world, and being asked by the school- 
boys who looked through the glass, which was the 
$mperor, which was the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, answered eagerly, ‘Which 
you please, young gentlemen, which you please.’ His 
letters, however, to Voltaire, in which he uufolds his 
new system to his friend, whom he had not been able 
to cdfovince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general proposition, that arts and sciences had their 
source in 'Tartary, deserves a longer examination than 
can be given to it in this discourse. I shall, neverthe- 
less, with your permission, shortly discuss the question 
under the several heads, that will present themselves in 
order. 

Although we may naturally suppose that the 
numberless communities of Tartars, some of whom 
are established in great cities, and some encamped 
C 4 
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. oil plains in ambulatory mansion?, which theyrcmovft. 
from^pasture to pasture, must be as different in their 
features as in their dialects; yet, among those who 
have not emigrated into anotlifc-r country, and mixed 
tt'jth another nation, wwmay disicern a family-likeness, 
especially in their eyes and countenance, and in that 
configuration of lineaments.which we generally call a 
Tartar face ; but, without making anxious enquiries, 
whether all the inhabitants of the vast region before 
described have similar features, we may conclude from 
those whom we have seen, and from the original por- 
traits of Taimur and his descendants, that the Tartars 
in general differ wholly in complexion and counte- 
nance from the Hindus and from the Arabs : an ob- 
servation which tends,, in somo degree, to confirm the 
account given by modern Tartars themselves of their 
descent from a common ancestor. Unhappily, their 
lineage cannot be proved by authentic* pedigrees, or 
historical monuments; for all their writings extant, 
even those in the Mogul dialect, are long subsequent./^, 
the time of Muhammed ; nor is it possible to distinguish 
their genuine traditions from those of-the Ara/js, whose 
religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Khxeajah 
Rashid, surmuue’d Fadlullah , a native of Kazvin, com- 
piled his account of the Tartars and Mongols from 
the papers ot one Pulad, whom the great-grandson of 
Hoiacu had sent into Tartaristan fo’r the sole pqvpose 
of collecting historical information; and the. com- 
mission itself shows how little the Tartarian princes 
'really knew of their own origin, Fron^ this 
work of Rashid, and from other materials, Abuf 
ghazi r king of Khawarezm, composed in the Mo 
gm language his Genealogical History ; which, hav- 
ing been purchased from a merchant of Bokhara 
% some Swedish officers, prisoners of war in 
^gWgi'ia, has found its way into several JSuropean 
contains much valuabiejpatter, hut, like 
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all Muhammedan histories, exhibits, tribps or nations as 
individual sovereigns; and, if Baron DeTott 
strangely neglected to procure a copy of the Tartfauak 
history, for the original of which he unnecessarily otter- 
ed a large sum, ' we should probably have found that it 
begins with an account of the deluge, taken from, the 
Koran , and proceeds to ra ( nk Turc, Chin, Tatar, ’and 
Mongal, among the sons of Yafet. The genuine tra- 
ditional history of the Tartars, in all the books that ! 
have inspected, seenis to begin with Oghuz, as that 
of the Hindus does with Rama: they place their raira t 
culous hero and patriarch jour thousand years before 
Chengiz Khan, who was born in the year 11 64, and 
with whose reign their historical period commences. 
It is rather surprizing that Mr. Bailly, who makes fre- 
quent appeals to etymological arguments, has not de- 
rived Ogyges from Oghuz, and Atlas from Atlai, or 
the Golden Mhunta'm of Tartary : the Greek termina- 
tions might have been rejected from both words ; and 
^jnere transposition of letters is no difficulty with an 
etymologist. 

« 

My remarks in this address, Gentlemen, will be 
toji^ned to the period preceding Chengiz; and, al- 
though the learned labours of M. tie Guignes, and 
the Fathers Visdclou, Demailht, and Gaubil, who have 
made an incomparable use of their Chinese literature, 
exhibit probable * accounts of the Tartars from .a 
very early age ; yet the old historians of China were' 
not only foreign, but generally hostile to them, and. 
for both those reasons, either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be suspected of misrepresenting 
their transactions : if they speak truth, the ancient 
history of the Tartars , presents us, like most other 
histories, with a series of assassinations, plots, trea- 
sons, massacres, and all the natural fruits of selfish 
ambition. I should have no inclination to givse 
you a sketch of such horrors, even if the oc- 
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casion called for it; and will barely observe, that 
tb&firsi king of the Hyamnus, or Huns, began his 
^Orgo, according to Visdelou , about thrjee thousand 
'jpo& hundred anu sixty ycm's etgo, not long after the 
lime fixed in fiy formea discourses for the first regu- 
lar establishments of the Hindus and Arabs in their 
several countries. 

✓ 

I. Our first enquiry concerning the' languages Snd 
letters of the Tartars, presents us with a deplorable 
void, or with a prospect as barren and dreary as that 
of their deserts. The Tartars, in general, had no 
literature (in this point all authorities appear to con- 
cur); the Turcs had no letters; the Huns, according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; the magni- 
ficent Chengiz, whose empire fncluded an area of near 
eighty square degrees, could find none of his own 
Mongols, as the best authors inform us, able to write 
his dispatches ; and Taimur, a savage of strong natu- 
ral parts, and passionately fond of heariug histories 
read to him, could himself neither write nor read. 
It is true that Ibnu Arabshuh mentions a set of cha- 
racters called Dilberjin , which were used in Khata ; t 
‘ he bad seen them,’ he says, ‘and found then? #lo 

* consist of forty-one letters, a distinct symbol bein 0 

* appropriated to each long and short vowel, and 

* to each consonant hard or soft, or otherwise varied 
*in pronunciation; 1 but Khata was in Southern.?ar- 
tary, on the confines of India ; and, from his descrip- 
tion; of the characters there in use, we cannot but 
•suspect them to have been those of Tibet, whiclj are 
tBaAifestljjig Indian, bearing a greater resemblance to 
ydjiase of xKngxd than to Devanagari. The learned 
iip® eloquent Iffiab adds, 4 that the Tartars of Khata 
•*. write, in the Dilberjin letters, all their tales and 
^histories, their journals, poems, and miscellanies, 

? their diplomas, records of state and justice, the laws 

* of Chengiz, their public registers, and their composi- 
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‘ tions of every species.’ If this be true; tbc people, of 
Khajta must have been a polished, and even a lettered 
nation; an<i it may be true, without affecting the 
general position, that die Tartars were illiterate ; but 
Ibnu Arabshah was a ’professed rhetorician, and it is 
impossible to read the original passage without, full 
conviction that his object in writing it was to display 
his power of words in a flowing and modulated pe- 
. riod. He says further, that in Jaghalai , the people of 
Oighur, as he calls them, ‘ have a system of fourteen 
‘ letters only, denominated, from themselves, Oighur if 
and those are the characters which the Mongols are 
supposed, by most authors, to have borrowed. Abttl- 
ghazi tells us only, that Chengiz employed the natives 
of Eighur as excellent penmen; but the Chinese as- 
sejrt, that he was forced'to employ them, because he 
had no writers at all among his natural-born subjects; 
and we are assured by many, that Kublaikhan ordered 
letters to be invented for his nation by a Tibetian, 
jj^jorn he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. 
The small number of Eighuri letters might induce us 
to believe that thev were Zend or Pahlavi , which must 
have been current in that country when it was go- 
vfc%ired by the sons of Fcridun; and, if the alphabet 
ascribed to the Eighurians by M. Des Hautcsraycs be 
correct, we may safely decide, that in many of its 
letters it resembles both the Zend and th c Syriac, with 
a remarkable difference in the mode of connecting 
them ; but, as we can scarce hope to see a genuine 
specimen of them, our doubt must remain in regard to 
their {jprm and origin. The page exhibited by Hyde as 
Khatayan writing, is evidently a sort of broken Cufick ; 
and the fine manuscript at Oxford, from which it was 
taken, is more probably a Mendean work, on some reli- 
gious subject, than, as he imagined, a code of Tarta* 
rian laws. That very learned man appears to have 
made a worse mistake in giving us for Mongol charao* 
ters a- page of writing which has the appearance of] 
Japanese , or mutilated Chinese letters. 
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. , Tartars in general, us we have every* reason 
■'’/lErtielieve, Lad no written memorials, it cannot be 
flight wonderful that their languages, like those of 
0nerica, should have been in' perpetual fluctuation, 
ail'd that more than fifty dialecfs, as Hyde had. been 
; jeredjbly informed, should be spoken between Moscow 
fa# China, by the many kindred tribes or their seve- 
, ral branches, which are enumerated by Abulghazi. 
What those dialects arc, and whether they really sprang 
from a common stock, we shall probably learn from 
Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed by 
the Russian court ; and it is from the Russians that we 
must expect the most accurate information concerning 
fffo Asiatic subjects: I persuaded myself that, if their 
enquiries be judiciously made and faithfully reported, 
the result of them will prove? that all the languages 
properly Tartarian, arose from one common source ; 
excepting always the jargons of such 'wanderers or 
mountaineers as, having long been divided from the 
main body of the nation, must, in a bourse of age%», 
have framed separate idioms for themselves. The 
r n ty Tartarian language of which I. have any know- 
ledge, is the Turkish of Constantinople, which is how- 
ever so copious,^ that whoever shall know it perfe*^ 
ivill easily understand, as wc are assured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Tavtaristan ; and uc may col- 
lect from Abulghazi, that he would find little diffi- 
culty in the Calmac and the Mogul,' 1 will notpffcnd 
yoprears by a dry. catalogue of similar words in those 
different languages; but a careful investigation has 
; convinced me that,, as the Indian and Arabian tqpgues 
Severally descended from a common parent, so 
those of Tartary might be traced to one ancient 
item, essentially differing from the two others. It 
appears, indeed, from a story told by Abulghazi, that 
toe Virats and the Mongals could not understand each 
tot|er; but no more can the Danes and the English, 
ye^ their dialects, beyond a doubt, are branches of 
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the satftc Gothic tree. The dialect of the Moguls,, in 
which some histories of 7 aimur and his descendant.*, 
were originally composed, is called in India, where a 
learned native set me >ight.when I used another word, 
Turd ; not that it is precisely the same with the Turk- 
ish of the Olhmanlus, but the two idioms differ, per- 
haps, less titan Swedish and German, or Spanish’ and 
Portuguese, and certainly less than Welsh and Irish, 
, Jndiope of ascertaining this point, I have long search- 
ed in vain for the original works ascribed to Taimur 
and Baber', but all the Moguls with whom I have 
conversed in this country, resemble the crow in one 
of their popular fables, who, having long affected to 
walk like a pheasant, was unable, after all, to acquire 
the gracefulness of that elegant bird, and in the mean 
time forgot his own natural gait. They have not 
learned the dialect of Persia, but have wholly forgot- 
ten that of their ancestors. A very considerable part 
of the old Tartarian language, which in Asia would 
. probably have»heen lost,’ is happily preserved in Eu- 
rope; and, if the ground-work of the western Turkish, 
when separated from the Persian and Arabic, with 
which it is embellished, be a branch of the lost Oghu- 
tongue, I cau assert with confidence that it has 
not the least resemblance either to Arabic or Sanscrit, 
and must have been invented by a race of men wholly 
distinct from the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone 
ovessets the system of M.,Bailly, who considers the 
Sanscrit, of which he gives in several places a most 
erroneous account, as ‘ A fine monument of his prime - 
‘ val Scythians, the preceptors of mankind, and plant - 
‘ ers* of a sublime philosophy even in India;’ for. he 
holds it an incontestable truth, that a language which 
is dead, supposes a nation which is destroyed; and lie 
seems to think such reasoning perfectly decisive of 
the question, without having recourse to: astronomical 
arguments, or the spirit of ancient institutions. For 
my part, I desire no better proof than that which the 
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language of the Brahmans affords, of an immemorial 
,®p| total difference between the savages of the moun- 
tains, as the old Chinese justly called the Tartars, and 
the studious, placid, comeaiplayve inhabifants of these 
Indian plains. 

IF. The geographical reasoning of M. Bailly may, 
perhaps, be thought equally’ shallow, if not inconsist- 
ent in some degree with itself. * An adoration of the 
*suu hnd of lire,’ says he, ‘must necessarily have 
‘ arisen in a cold region ; therefore it must have been 
‘ foreign to India, Persia , Arabia ; therefore it must 
* have been derived from Tartary. No man, I be- 
lieve, who has travelled in winter through Bahar, or 
has even passed a cold season at Calcutta within the 
tropic, can doubt that 'the solar warmth is often de- 
sirable by all, and might have been considered as ado- 
rable by the ignorant in these climates? or that the 
return of spring deserves all the salutations which it 
receives from the Persian and Indian poets ; not to. 
rely on certain historical -evidence,* that Antarah, a 
celebrated warrior and bard, actually perished with 
cold on a mountain of Arabia. To* meet, however, 
an objection which might naturally enough be imtyr 
to the voluntary settlement and amazing population 
of his primitive race, in the icy regions of the north, 
be takes refuge in the hypothesis of M. Buff on, who 
imagines that our whole globe was at first of a w^iite 
heat, and has been gradually cooling from the pcTes'of 
the equator; so that the HyperbQrean countries had 
once a delightful temperature; and Siberia itself was 
Hotter than the climate of our temperate zones ; that is, 
was in too hot a climate, by his first proposition, for 
the primary worship of the sun. That the tempera- 
ture of countries has not sustained a change in the 
lapse of ages, I will by no means insist ; but we can 
hardly reason conclusively from a variation of tempe- 
rature tb the cultivation and diffusion of science. I f as 
nfsny female elephants and tigresses as we now find in 
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Bengal had formerly Uttered in the Siberian forests* 
and the young, as the earth cooled, had sought a ge- 
nial warmth in the climate of the south, it would not 
follow that other savages, who migrated in the same 
direction, and on the s^me account, brought religion 
and philosophy, language and writing, art and scieuce, 
into the southern latitudes. 

We are told by Abulghazi that the primitive reli- 
, gion of human creatures, or the pure adoration of one 
Creator, prevailed in Tartary during the first genera- 
tions of YaJ'et, but was extinct before" the birth of 
Oghuz, who restored it in his dominions; that, some 
ages after him, the Mangals and the Turcs relapsed 
into gross idolatry ; but that Chcngiz was a Theist, 
and, in a conversation wjth the Muhammedan doctors, 
admitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanswerable, while he contested 
the evidence of their prophet's legation. From old 
Grecian authorities we learn that the Massagetai wor- 
snipped the sun; .and the narrative of an embassy 
'from Justin to the Rhakcn , or emperor, who then re- 
sided in a fine val'e near the source of the Irtish, men- 
ti^psthe Tartarian ceremony of purifying the Roman 
ambassadors by conducting them between two fires. 
The Tartars of that age are represented as adorers of 
thc^owr elements , and believers in an invisible spirit, > 
to whom they sacrificed bulls and rams. Modem 
travellers relate, that, in the festivals of some Tarta- 
rian tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated 
liquor on the statues ’of their gods ; after which an 
attendant sprinkles a little of what remains three 
times toward the south, in honour of fire; toward 
the west and east, in honour of water and air ; and 
as often toward the north, in honour of the earth, 
which contained the rcliques of their deceased an- 
cestors. Now all this may be very true, without 
•proving a national affinity between the Tartars 
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tl^ Mindus ; for the Arabs adored the planets and 
: dp? 'beauties of Nature; the Arabs bad carved ima- 
'igjWf and made libations on a black stone; the Arabs 
“tyroed in praycr to different^ quarters *of the h$a- 
STeus; yet we know- with certainty, -that the Arabs 
'are a distinct race from the Tartars; and we might 
is well infer that they were' the same people, because 
theybad each their Nomades, or wanderers for pasture; 
and because the Turcmans, described by Ibmuafab- 
xhah, and by him called Tartars, are, like most Ara 
bian tribes, pastoral and warlike, hospitable and . 
generous, wintering and summering on different plains, 
#md rich in herds and flocks, horses and camels: but 
this agreement in manners proceeds from the simi- 
lar nature of their several deserts, and their similar 
choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could scarce have 
had without preserving some renuianr at least of a 
common language. 


Many Lam is, we arc assured, or priests of Buddha, 
have been found settled in Siberia; but it can hardly 
be doubted that the Lomus had* travelled thither 
from Tibet; whence it is more than probable,, 
the religion of the Bauddhas was imported into South- 
ern, or Chinese Tart ary ; since we know that rolls of 
Tibetian writing have been brought eveo from the 
borders of the Caspian, The complexion of Cyddha 
himself, which, according to the Hindus , was (fetween 
and ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. 
'pMUy, had he known the Indian tradition, that the 
list great legislator and god of the east was *a Tar- 
ir.; but the Chinese consider him as a native of 
P neiia; the Brahmans insist that lie was born in a 
ttfest.near Gaya; and many reasons may lead ns to 
t, that his religion was carried from the west 
the south, to those eastern and northern coum 
iios in winch it prevails, On the whole^ we meet 
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with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian rites and 
superstitions, or of that poetical mythology with 
wlycli the Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and we may 
a|Jow the Tdrtars to have adored the Sun with more 
reason than any southern people, without admitting 
them to have been the sole original inventors of that 
universal folly. W e may even doubt the originality of 
their veneration for the jour elements , which forms a 
# principal part of the ritual introduced by Reratusht, a 
.* native of Rai in Persia , born in the reign of Gush- 
. tasp, whose son Pashutcn is believed by the P arsis 
to have resided long in Tartary , at a place called Can- 
gidis , where a magnificent palace is said to have been 
built by the father of Cyrus, and where the Persian 
prince, who was a zealot in the new faith, would na- 
turally have disseminated its tenets among the neigh* 
bouring Tartars. 

Of any philosophy, except natural ethics, which the 
rudest society requires and experience teaches, we find 
no more vestiges \n Asiatic Scythia than in ancient Ara- 
bia, nor would the name of a philosopher and aScythian 
have ever been connected, if Anacharsis had not vi- 
e'vtpd Athens and Lydia for that instruction, which his 
birth-place could not have afforded -him : but Ana- 
charsis was the son of a Grecian woman, who hud 
taught him her language; and he soon learned tode* 
spisg his own. lie was unquestionably a man of a 
sound understanding and fine parts; and, among the 
lively sayings which gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Greece, it is related by Diogenes Laertius, 
that, Vhen an Athenian reproached him with being a 
Scythian , he answered, ‘ My country is, indeed, a ais- 
‘ grace to me; but thou art a disgrace to tby country.* 
What his country was, in regard to manners and civil 
duties, we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on 
his retqrn from Athens, he attempted to reform it by 
■ introducing the wise laws of his triend Solon, he wag 
Vol.%1. P 
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killed on a hunting party with an arrow, shot by hid 
•wn brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philosophy of M. Bailly's Atlanta;, the first and mpst 
enlightened of nations! Wc an; assured, 'however, by 
the learned author of the Dabwtan, that the Tartars 
under Chengiz , and his descendants, were lovers of 
truth, and would not even preserve their lives by a 
violation of it. De Guignes ‘ascribes the same veiacity, 
the parent of all virtues, to the Huns; and Strabo, 
who might only mean to lash the Greeks by praising 
Barbarians, as Horace extolled the wandering Scythians 
merely to satirize his luxurious countrymen, informs 
us that the nations of Scythia deserve the praise due 
to wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice; and this 
praise we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without supposing them to ha,ve been the preceptors 
of mankind. . ' 

As to the laws of Zamolxis , concerning whom we 
know as little as of the Scythian Deucalion, or of 
Abaris the Hyperborean , arid to whose story even He- 
rodotus gave no credit, I lament, for many reasons, 
that if ever they existed they have not been preserved. 
It is certain that a system of laws, called Yasac, has benu 
celebrated in Tariary since the time of Chengiz, who 
is said to have republished them in his empire, as his 
institutions were aftenvards adopted and enforced by 
Taimur ; but they seem to have been a couimop or 
traditionary law, and were probably not reduced into 
writing till Chengiz had conquered a nation who were 
able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables 
of the Hindus been actually borrowed from Scythia , 
travellers must have discovered in that country some 
ancient monuments of them ; such as pieces of gro- 
tesque sculpture, images of the Gods and Avatars, 
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and inscriptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to 
tbose which remain in every part of the western 
peninsula, 0/ to those winch many of us ha?" seen in 
Bahai' and at Ban a res,; hut ("xcept a few detailed 
idols) the only ‘great in^mun$nls of Tartarian anti- 
quity are in a line of ramparts on the west and east of 
the Caspian , ascribed iudepd by ignorant Mu set mans to 
Yajuj and Majuj, or Gog and Magog; that is, to the 
Scythians , but manifestly raised by a very different 
nation, in order to stop their predatory inroads through 
the passes of Caucasus. The Chinese wall was built, 
or finished, on a similar construction and for a similar 
purpose, by an emperor, who died only two hundred 
and ten years before the beginning of our sera; and 
the other mounds were very probably constructed by 
the old Persians , though, like many works of unknown 
o'rigin, they arc given to Seconder , not the Macedo- 
nian, but a more ancient hero, supposed by some to 
have been Jemshid. It is related, that pyramids and 
tombs have beeh found in' Tataristan, or Western Scy± 
thia, and some rernnants of edifices in the lake Sai - 
son; that vestigeg of a deserted city have been recently 
discovered by the Russians near the Caspian Sea, and 
•Mountain of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments 
and utensils, figures of elks and othef quadrupeds in 
metal, weapons of various kinds, and even imple- 
ments for mining, but made of copper instead of 
iron^have been dug up in the country of the Tshudes ; 
whence M. Bailly infers, with great reason, the high 
antiquity of that people: but the high antiquity of 
the Tartars, and their establishment in that country 
near four thousand years ago, no man disputes; we 
are inquiring into their ancient religion and philosophy j 
which neither ornaments of gokl nor tools of copper 
will prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the sciences of India. The golden utensils 
slight nossiblv have been fabricated by the Tartars 
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themselves; but it is possible too, that they we're car- 
ried from Rome or from China, whence occasional 
embassies were sent to the kings of Eighur. Towai d$ 
the eud of the tenth century the Chinese emperor dis- 
patched an ambassador^ to a {wince, named Erslan, 
which, in the Turkish of Constantinople, signifies a 
lion, who resided near the Golden Mountain ; in the 
same station, perhaps, where the Romans had been re- 
ceived in the middle of the sixth century. The Chinese 
on his return home reported the Eighuris to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers not only in gold, silver, and iron, 
but in jasper and line stones ; and the Romans had be- 
fore described their magnificent reception in a rich 
palace adorned with Chinese manufactures: but these 
times were comparatively mryiern; and even if we 
should admit that the Eighuris, who are sqjd to have 
been governed for a period of two thousand years by 
an Idecul, or sovereign, of their own race, were in 
some very early age a literary and polished nation, it 
would prove nothing in favour of *the Huns, Turcs, 
Mongols, and other savages to the north oi. Pekin, who 
seem in all ages before Muhammcd, to have been 
equally ferocious and illiterate. , ^ 

Without fictual inspection of the manuscripts that 
have been found near the Caspian, it would be im- 
possible to give a correct opinion concerning them ; 
but one of them, described as written on blue* silky 
paper in letters of gold and silver, not unlike Hebrew , 
Ttvas probably a Tibetian composition of the same kind 
with that of which lay near the source of the Irtis% and 
of which Cassianq, I believe, made the first accurate 
version. Another, if we may judge from the descrip- 
tion of it, was probably modern Turkish ; and none of 
|hem could have been of great antiquity. 

k. 

>'W. From ancient monuments, therefore, jve have • 
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no proof that the Tartars were themselves well-in- 
structed, much less that they instructed the world; 
nor have we any stronger reason to conclude from their 
general manners and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and sciences. Even of poetry, 
the most universal and most natural of tire fine arts, 
we find no genuine specimens ascribed to then), ex- 
cept some horrible war-songs expressed in Persian by 
AH of Yczd, and possibly invented by him. After 
the conquest of Persia by the Mongols, , their princes 
indeed encouraged learning, and even made astrono- 
mical observations at Samarkand ; as the Turc became 
polished by mixing with the Persians and A rabs, though 
their very nature, as one of their own writers con- 
fesses, had before him been like an incurable distemper, 
and their minds clouded with ignorance : thus also the 
• Mancheu* monarchs of China have been patrons of the 
learned and Ingenious ; and the Emperor Kien Long 
is, if he be now living, a fine Chinese poet. In all 
these instances the Tartars have resembled the Ro- 
mans, who, before they had subdued Greece, were 
little better thap tigers in war, and fawns or sylvans 
in science and art. 

„ * 

Before I left Europe, I had insisted in conversation, 
that the Tuzuc , translated by Major Davy, was never 
written by Taimur himself, at least not as Ccesar wrote 
hi» Commentaries, for one very plain reason, that no 
Tartarian king of his age could write at all ; and, in 
support of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arab shah, who, 
thoqgh justly hostile to the savage by whom his na- 
tive city, Damascus, had been ruined, yet praises his 
talents and the real greatness of his mind ; but adds, 
** He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read nor wrote 
“any thing; and he knew nothing of Arabic ; 
“ though of Persian, Turkish, aud the Mogul dialect, 
he knew as much as was sufficient for his purpose, 
“ and po more. He used with pleasure to hear histories 

D 3 
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“ read to him, and so frequently heard the same book, 

“ (hat he was able by memory to correct an inaccurate . 
“ reader.” This passage had no effect on the trans- 
lator, whom great ami learned men in India had as- 
sured, it seems, that the work-aSts authentic , by which 
he meant composed by the conqueror himsclj : but the 
great in this country might have been unlearned, or 
the learned might not have been great enough to an- 
swer any leading question in a. manner that opposed 
the declared inclination of a British inquirer ; and, 
in either case, since no witnesses are named, so gene- 
ral a reference to them will hardly be thought conclu 
sive evidence. On my part, I w ill name a Muselman , 
whom we all know, and who has enough both ol 
greatness and of learning to decide the question both 
impartially and satisfactorily : The Nawxvab Mozaffer 
Jang informed me of his ow n accord, thaj no man 
of sense in Hindustan believed the work* to have been 
composed by Tabnur, but that his favourite, surnamed 
Hindu Shah, w as known to have written .that book and 
others, ascribed to his patron, after many confidential 
discourses with the Emir, aud perhaps nearly in the 
prince’s words as well as in his persofi : a story which 
All of Yczd, who attained the court of Taimur, anjj* 
has given us a flowery panegyric instead of history, 
renders highly probable, by confirming the latter part 
of the Arabian account, and by a total silence as to the 
literary productions of’ his master. It is true, th$t a 
very ingenious but indigent native, whom Davy Sup- 
ported, has given me a written memorial on the sub- 
ject, in which he mentions Tahnur as the author of 
two works in Turkish ; but the credit of his infolma- 
tion is overset by a strange apocryphal story of a king 
of Yemen, who invaded, he says, the Emir’s domi- 
nions, and in whose library the manuscript was after- 
wards found, aud translated by order of Alishir, first 
minister of Taimufs grandson j and Major Davy him- 
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self, before he departed from . Bengal , told me, that 
he was greatly perplexed by finding in a very ac- 
curate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he designed 
to* republish with considerable additions, a particular 
account, written unquestionably by Taimur, of his own 
death. No evidence, therefore, has been adduced 
to shake my opinion, that, the Moguls and Tartars , 
before their conquest of India and Persia , were wholly 
.unlettered; although it may he possible that, even 
without art or science, they had, like the Huns, both 
• warriors and lawgivers in their own country some cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the 
region to the north of India, the seats of it, I have 
reason to suspect must have been Eighur, Cashghar, 
Khala , Chin, Tancut, and other countries of Chinese. 
Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty- 
fifth degrees of northern latitude; but 1 shall, in an- 
other discourse; produce' my reasons for supposing 
that those very countries were peopled by a race allied 
to the Hindus, or, enlightened at least by their vici- 
nity to India and China; yet in Tancut, which by 
some is annexed to Tibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants, the Seres, we ha’, c no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements: they were 
famed, indeed, for the faithful discharge of moral 
duties for a pacific disposition, and for that longe- 
vity which is often the reward of patient virtues and a 
calm temper ; but they are said to have been wholly 
indifferent in former ages to the elegant arts, and even 
to commerce; though Fadlu'Uah had been informed, 
that near the close of the thirteenth century many 
branches of natural philosophy were cultivated in 
Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of S erica. 

We may readily believe those, who assure us, that 
D 4 
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some tribes of wandering Tartars had real skill in ap- 
plying herbs and minerals to the purpose of medi- 
cine, and pretended to skill in magic ; bpt the gene- 
ral character of their nation seems to have been this: 
They were professed hunters Y>r fishers, dwelling on 
that account in forests or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their cattle 
from station to station ; they were dexterous archers, 
excellent horseman, bold comba tents, appearing otften 
to flee in disorder for the sake of renewing their attack 
with advantages; drinking the milk of mares, and 
eating the flesh of colts ; and thus in many respects 
resembling the old Arabs, but in nothing more than 
in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing 
less than in a taste for poetry and the improvement 
of their language. . 

• 

Thus has it been proved, and, in nfy humble opi- 
nion, beyond controversy, that the far greater part of 
Asia has been peopled and ihimcmoriaily possessed by 
three considerable nations, whom, ‘for want of better 
names, we may call Hindus, Arabs , and Tartars: 
each of them divided and subdivided into an infinite 
number pf branches, and all of them so different in 
form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, if they sprang originally from a common root, 
they must have been separated for ages. Whether more 
than three primitive stocks can be found, or, in other 
words, whether the Chinese, Japanese, and Persians , 
are entirely distinct from them, or formed by their in- 
termixture, 1 shall hereafter, if your indulgence to me 
continue, diligently inquire. To what conclusions 
these inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly discern ; 
but, if they lead to truth, we shall not regret our 
journey through this dark region of ancient history, 
in wjiich, while we proceed step by step, and follow 
*very glimmering of certain light that presents itself, 
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we mus't beware of those false rays and luminous va- 
pours which mislead Asiatic travellers, by an appear- 
ance of wat$r, but are found on a near approach to 
b* deserts of sand. 




III. 


THE SIXTH 

DISCOURSE: 


ON THE 

PEAS IANS. 

DELIVERED 19 FEBRUARY, 1789. 


Ircntlcmcn, 

T TURN with .delight from the vast mountains and 
A barren deserts of I uran, over which wc travelled 
last year with no perfect knowledge of our course, and 
request you now t<J accompany tne ’on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the most celebrated and most 
beautiful countries in the world : a country, the his- 
tory and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I have long attentively studied, and on which 
I may without arrogance promise you more positive 
information than I could possibly procure on a na- 
tion so disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars ; 1 
mean that which Europeans improperly call Persia , 
the name of a single province being applied to the 
whole empire of Iran, as it is correctly denominated, 
by the present natives of it, and by the learned Muscl* 
mans who reside in these British territories. To give 
you an account of its largest boundaries, agreeably to 
my former mode of describing India, Arabia, and. 
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Tartary , between which it lies, let us begin with the 
source of the great Assyrian stream Euphrates (as the 
Greeks, according to their custom, were pleased to 
miscall the Forat ) and thence descend to its mouth 
in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, including in our 
line some considerable districts and towns on both 
sides of the river ; then, coasting Persia, properly so 
named, and other Iranian provinces, we come to the 
Delta of the Sindhu or Indus ; whence asccndirtg to 
the mountains of Cashghar, wc discover its fountains 
and those of the Jaihun, down which we are conduct-* 
ed to the Caspian , which formerly perhaps it entered, 
though it loses itself now in the sands and lakes of 
Khwarczn. We next are led from the Sea of Khozar 
by the banks of thg Cur, or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucasian ridges to the shore of the Etixine, and 
thence by the several Grecian Seas to the point whence 
we took our departure, at no considerable distance 
from the Mediterranean. Wc cannot but include the 
Lower Asia within this outline, because it was un- 
questionably a part of the Persian, if not of the old 
Assyrian empire ; for we know that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhosrau ; and Diodorus, we find, as- 
serts, that the kingdom of Troas was dependent o*n 
Assyria, since Priam, implored and obtained succours 
from his emperor Teutames, whose name approaches 
nearer to Tahmwas than to that of any other Assy- 
rian monarch. Thus may we look on Iran as jhe no * 
blest island (for so the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have called it) or at least as the noblest peninsula on 
this habitable globe ; and if M. Bailly had fixed on it 
as the Atlantis of Plato, he might have supported his 
opinion with fav stronger arguments than any that ho 
has adduced in favour of New Ztmbla. If the account, 
Indrod, of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or 
in Utopian fable, I should be more inclined to place 
• them in Iran than in any region with which I am ac- 
quainted. 
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It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so 
distinguished an empire should he yet so imperfectly 
known ; but very satisfactory reasons may be assigned 
for our igncfrance of it: the principal of them are 
the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, 
and the loss of Persian archives, or historical compo- 
sitions. That the Grecian writers, before Xenophon, 
had no acquaintance with Persia, and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too 
'extravagant to be seriously maintained : but their con- 
nection with it in war or peace had indeed been ge- 
nerally confined to bordering kingdoms under feuda- 
tory princes; and the first Persian emperor, whose 
life and character they seem to have known with tole- 
rable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradiction, Caikhosrau ; for I shall 
then only doubt that tlie Khosrau of pirdausti was 
the Cyrus of the first Greek historian, and the hero 
of the oldest political and moral romance, when I 
doubt that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth 
were one and the same French King. It is utterly in- 
credible that two different princes of Persia should 
each have been born in a foreign and hostile territory; 
should each have been doomed to death in his infancy 
by his maternal grandfather, in consequence of por- 
tentous dreams, real or invented ; should each have 
been saved by the remorse of his destined murderer; 
and should each, .after a similar education among 
herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have found 
means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and having 
delivered it, after a long and triumphant war, from the 
tyrantVho had invaded it, should have restored it to 
the summit of power and magnificence! Whether so 
romantic a story, which is the subject of an epic poem 
as majestic and entire as the Iliad, be historically true, 
we may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt; but it 
cannot with reason be denied, that the outliue of it 
■ . related to a single hero, whom the Asiatics, con vers- 
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ing will* the father of European history, described 
according to their popular traditions by his true name, 
which the Greek alphabet con id not earless: nor will 
a difference of names affect the quesihm, since tlu* 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed 
willingly to the graces of their language, and the 
nicety of their ears ; and, if they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never solicitous to make 
them exact; hence they probably formed Cambyses, 
from Cambakhsh , or granting desires, a title rather 
than a name; and Xerxes from Shirnyi , a prince and* 
warrior in the Shahnamah, or from Shirshah, which 
might also have been a title ; for the Asiatic princes 
have constantly assumed new titles or epithets at dif- 
ferent periods of their lives, or on different occasions : 
a custom which we have senn prevalent in our own 
times both in Iran and Hindustan, and* which has 
been a source of great confusion even ih the scriptural 
accounts of Babylonian occurrences. Both Greeks 
and Jews have in fact accommodated* Persian names 
to their own articulation; and both seem to havedis* 
regarded the native literature of Iran, without which 
they could at most attain but a general and imperfect 
knowledge of the country. As to the Persians thenf* 
selves, who were contemporary villi the Jews and 
Greeks , they must have been acquainted with the his- 
tory of their own times, and with the traditional ac- 
counts of past ages ; hut for a reason, which will pre- 
sently appear, they chose to consider Cayumers as the 
founder of ‘their empire; and, in the numerous dis- 
traction which followed- the overthrow of Darn, 
especially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
Yezdegird, their civil histories were lost, as those of 
India have unhappily been, from the solicitude of 
the prie'sts, the only depositaries of their learning, to 

r serve their books of law' and religion at the expence 
all others, lienee it has happened, that nothing 
remains of genuine Persian history before the dynasty' 
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of Sasan, except a few rustic traditions and fables, 
which furnished materials for the Shahnamah , and 
which are still supposed to exist in the Pahlavi lan- 
guage. All die annals of the Pishdadi, or Assyrian 
race, must be considered as dark and fabulous; and 
those of the Cayani family, or tlfc Mcdes and Persians , 
as heroic and poetical ; though the lunar eclipses, 
Said to be mentioned by ' Ptolemy , fix the time of 
Gusty asp, the prince by whom Zeratush was pro- 
tected, of the Parthian kings descended from Ar- 
shuc or Arsaces, we know little more than the names; 
but the Sasanis had so long an intercourse with the 
emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period 
of their dominion may be called an historical age. 
In attempting to ascertain the beginning of the Assy- 
rian empire, we arc deluded, as in’a thousand instances, 
by. names arbitrarily imposed. It had been settled 
by chronologers, that the first monarchy established 
in Persia was the Assyrian; and Newton, finding 
some of opinion that it rose in the first century af- 
ter the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to 
extend it farther hack than seven hundred and ninety 
years before Christ , rejected part of the old system, 
tmd adopted the rest of it; concluding, that the As- 
syrian monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon , and that, in all preceding ages, 
the government of Iran had been divided into several 
petty states and principalities. Of this opinion L con- 
fess myself to have been ; when, disregarding the wild 
chronology of the Muselmans and Gabrs, I had al- 
lowed the” utmost natural duration to the reigns of 
eleven * Pishdadi kings, without being able to add 
more than a hundred years to Newton's computation. 
It seemed indeed unaccountably strange, that, although 
Abraham had found a regular monarchy in Egypt ; 
although the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions 
to very high antiquity ; although the Chinese , in the 
• twelfth century before our aera, had made approaches 
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at least to the present form of their extensive domi- 
nion ; and although we can hardly suppose the first 
Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thou- 
sand years ago, yet Persia, the most delightful, the 
most compact, the most desirable country of them 
all, should have rcmaifted for so many ages unsettled 
and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which I 
was first indebted to Mir Mukammed Husain , one of 
the most intelligent Muselmans in India, has at pnee 
dissipated the cloud, and cast a gleam of it on the* 
primeval history of Iran and of the human race, of, 
which I had long despaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and interesting tract on twelve different 
religions , entitled the Dabistan, and composed by a 
Mohammedan, traveller, a native of Cashrjiir, named 
Mohsan, but distinguished by the assumed surname of 
Fani, or perishable , begins with the wonderfully curi- 
ous chapter on the religion- of Hushang , which was 
long anterior to that of Zeratusht, but had conti- 
nued to be secretly professed by many learned Per- 
sians even to the author’s time ; a'nd several of the 
most eminent of them, dissenting in many points 
from the Gabrs, and persecuted by the ruling powers 
of their country, had retired to India; where they 
compiled a number of books, now extremely scarce, 
which Mohsan had perused, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had contracted an 
intimate friendship. From them he learned, that a 
powerful monarchy had been established for ages in 
Iran before the accession of Cayumcrs ; that* it was 
called the Mahabadian dynasty, for a reason which 
will soon be mentioned ; and that many princes, of 
whom seven or eight are only named in the Dabistan , 
and among them Mahbul, or Maha Belt, had raised 
• their empire to the zenith of human glory. If wo 
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can rely'on this evidence, which to me appears unex- 
ceptionable, the Iranian monarchy must have been 
the oldest in the world ; but it will remain dubious 
to .which of fhe three stocks, Hindu , Arabian, or Tar- 
tar, the first Kings of Iran belonged ; or whether they 
sprang from a fourth race distinct from any of. the 
others ; and these are questions which we shall be able, 
I imagine, to answer precisely, when we have carefully 
inquired into the languages and letters, religion and 
philosophy, and incidentally into the arts and sciences, 
jof the ancient Persians. 

I. In the new and important remarks which I am 
going to offer on the ancient languages and characters 
of Iran, I am sensible that you must give me credit 
for many assertions which, on this occasion, it is im- 
possible to prove; for I should ill deserve your indul- 
gent attention, *if I were to abuse it by repeating a 
dry list of detached words, and presenting you with 
a vocabulary instead of a’ dissertation ; but, since I 
have no system to ‘maintain, and have not suffered 
imagination to delude my judgment ; since I. have ha- 
bituated myself to’ form opinions of men and things 
fftun evidence, which is the only solid basis of civil, 
as experiment is of natural knowledge > and since I 
have maturely considered the questions which I mean 
to discuss, you will not, I am persuaded, suspect my 
testimony, or think that I go too far, when I as- 
sure you, that I will assert nothing positively which 
I am not able satisfactorily to demonstrate. When 
Muhammed was born, and Anushiravan, whom he calls 
the Ju/f King, sat ou the throne of Persia, two lan- 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent in the 
great empire of Iran’, that of the Court, thence named 
Deri, which was only a refined and elegant dialect of 
the Parsi, so called from the province, of which Shi- 
raz is now the capital, and that of the learned,, in • 
which most books were composed, and which bad the 
' Vol. II, E 
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name of Pahlavt, either from the heroes wUo spoke 
it in former times, or from Pah hi, a track of land, 
which included, nc arc told, some considerable cities 
of Irak. The ruder dialects of both were, and, I be- 
lieve, still are spoken by the rustics- in several pro- 
vinces; and in many of them, as Herat , Zalul, Sis - 
tan, and others, distinct idioms were vernacular, as it 
happens in every kingdom' of great extent. Besides 
the Par si and Pahlavt , & very ancient and abstruse 
tongue was known to the priests and philosophers, 
culled the language of the Zend , because a book on. 
religious and moral duties, which they held sacred, 
and which bore that name, had been written in it; 
while the Pazend, or comment on that work, was 
composed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom; but 
a learned follower of Zerattyht, named Bahuan, who 
lately died in Calcutta, where he had lived with me 
as a Persian reader about three years, Assured me that 
the letters of his prophet's hook were properly called 
Zend, and the language A’Ocsta, as the words of the 
Vedus are Sanscrit, and the characters Nagari; or ns 
the Old Sagas and poems of Iceland were expressed in 
Runic letters. Let us however, in compliance with cus- 
tom, give the name of Zend to the sacred language fif 
Persia, untiLwc can find, as we shall very soon, a fitter 
appellation for it. The Zend and the old Pahlavi are 
almost extinct in Iran ; for among six or seven thou- 
sand Gain, who reside chiefly at -Yezd, and in CVr- 
foian, there are very few who can read Pahlavt / and 
scarce any who even boast of knowing the Zend; 
while the Parsi, which remains almost pur^ in tho 
Shahnatnah, has now become by the intermixture of 
numberless Arabic words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a se- 
ries of. fine writers in piose and verse, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe af- 
ter, the subversion of the Reman empire: but with 
modern Persian we have no concern in our presenting’ 
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quiry, which I confine to the a?es that preceded the 
Mohammedan conquest. Having twice read the works 
of Firdausi with great attention since I applied my- 
self to the study .of old Indian literature, I can assuio 
you with confidence, that hundreds of Parsi nouns 
are pure Sanscrit , with no other change than such* as 
may be observed in the numerous bhashet , or verna- 
cular dialects of India; that very many Persian im- 
•perafives are the roots of Sanscrit verbs; and that 
even the moods and tenses of the Persian verb sub- 
stantive, which is the model of all the rest, ore dedu- 
eible from the Sanscrit by an easy and clear analogy: 
we may hence conclude, that the Parsi was derived, 
like the various Indian dialects, from the language of 
the Brahmans; and I must add, that in the pure Per- 
sian f find no trace of any' Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourse between the 
Persians and Arabs, especially in the time ot Baaratn, 
who was educate/! in Arabia , and whose Arabic verses 
are still extant, together with his heroic line in Deri, 
which man v suppose to be the first attempt at Persian 
versification in Arabian metre; but, without having re- 
CQurse to other arguments, ihe composition of coords, in 
which the genius of llte Persian dcligltfs, and which 
that of the Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof that the 
Parsi sprang ftom an Indian ; and not from an Arabian 
stock. Considering languages as mere instruments ot 
knowledge, and having strong reasons to doubt the 
existence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlavi ( espe- 
cially since the well-informed author of the Dabhian 
affirms the work of Zcratusht. to have been lost, and 
its place supplied- by a recent compilation) I had no 
inducement, though I Had an opportunity, to learn 
what remains of those ancient languages ; but I often 
conversed on them with my friend Bahman ; and both 
of us were convinced, after full consideration, that the 
.Zend bore a strong resemblance to Sanscrit, and t 
Pahlavi to Arabic. lie had at my request translate 
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injto j Pahlavi the fine inscription exhibited in the 
Gulistan, on the diadem of Cyrus; and I had the pa- 
tience to read the list of words from th ofazend in the 
appendix to the Farkangi Jehangiri. This examina- 
tion gave me perfect conviction that the Pahlavi 
was a dialect of the Chaldaic ; and of this curious fact 
I will exhibit a short proof. By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue, most words ended in the first long 
vowel, like Jhemia, heaven ; and that very word? un-, 
altered in a single letter, wc find in the Pazend, toge- 
ther with laila, night; meyd, water; tara, fire;* 
matra, rain ; and a multitude of others, all Arabic or 
Hebrew, with a Chaldean termination ; so zamar, by 
a beautiful metaphor, from pruning trees , means in 
Hebrew to compose verses, and thence, by an easy 
transition to sing them; ami in Pahlavi we see the 
verb zamruniteu , to sing, with its forms tamrunem', I 
sing, and zamrmid, he sang ; the verbal terminations 
of the Persian being added to the Chaldaic root 
Now all those words are integral ’parts of the lan- 
guage, not adventitious to it lik'e the Arabic nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Persian; and this 
distinction, convinces me, that the dialect of the 
Cabrs, which t they pretend to* be that of Zeratushl, 
and of which Bahman gave me a variety of written 
specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or sub- 
sequent at least to the Muselman invasion; for, 
although it may be possible that a few of theij sacred 
books were preserved, as he used to assert, in sheets 
of lead or copper, at the bottom of wells near Yezd, 
yet, as the conquerors had not only a spiritual, but a 
political interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and 
indignant race of irreconcilehble, conquered subjects, 
a long-time must have elapsed, before the hidden 
scriptures , could have been safely brought to light, 
and few, who could perfectly understand them, 
ttOst then have remained; but, as they continued, 
,10 profess among themselves the religion of theilf 
/orefathers, it then became expedient for the Mnbed* 
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to suppfy the lost or mutilated works of tlieir legis- 
lator by new compositions, partly from their imper- 
fect recollecljon, and partly from such moral and re- 
ligious knowledge as they gleaned, most probably, 
among the Christians , with whom they had an inter- 
course. One rule we may fairfy establish in deciding 
the question, Whether the hooks of the modern Gahrs 
were anterior to the invasion of the Arabs? When 
.an Arabic noun occurs in them, changed only by the 
spirit of the Chaldean idiom ; as werta for werd, a 
•rose; daba for dhahab , gold; or deman for zeman , 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient Pahlavi ; 
but when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, 
we may be sure' that the phrases in which they occur 
are comparatively modern ; and not a single passage 
which Bahman produced from the books of his reli- 
gion would abfdc this test. 


Wc come novP to the language of the Zend ; and 
here I must impart a discovery which I lately made, 
and from which we may draw the most interesting 
consequences. M. Anqnetil , who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover writings of Zera- 
tujht, and who would have acquired a brilliant repu- 
tation in France, if he had not gullied it by his immo- 
derate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated 
the good will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited in bis work, entitled Zendavesta two vocabu- 
laries in Zend and Pahlavi, which he had found in 
an approved collection of Rawayat, or Traditional 
Pieces, in modern Presian. Of his Pahlqvi no more 
need to be said than that it strongly confirms my opi- 
nion concerning the Chaldaic origin of that language ; 
but, when I perused the Zend glossary, I was inexpres- 
sibly surprized to find that six or seven words in. terr 
were pure Sanscrit , and even some of their inflexions 
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formed by the rules of tlie P'yacaran; as yushmacam, 
the genitive plural of yushmad, Now M. Anquetil, 
most certainly, and the Persian compiler most proba- 
bly, bad not;. knowledge of Sanscrit ; and could nor, ■ 
therefore, liavc invented a list of Sanscrit words: it 
ifj therefore, an authentic list of Zend words which 
had been preserved in books, or bv tradition: and it 
follows, that fhe language’ of the Zend was at least a 
dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching perhaps as nearly, 
to it as the Pracrit, or other popular idioms, which we 
know to have been spoken in India two thousand 
years ago. From all these facts it is a necessary con- 
sequence, that the oldest discoverable languages of 
.Persia were Chaldeic and Sanscrit; and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, tlie Pahlavi and 
Zend were deduced from them respectively, and the 
Par si either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialect of the Brahmans ; but all bad perhaps a mix- 
ture of Tartarian; for the best lexicographers assert, 
that numberless words in ancient Persian are taken 
from the language of the C miner tans, or the Tartars 
of Kipchak; so that the three families, whose lineage 
we have examined in former discourses, bad left visible 
traces of themselves in Iran long before the Tartars 
and Arabs had rushed from their deserts, and re- 
turned from that very ebuntry from which, in all pro- 
bability, they originally proceeded, and which tlie 
Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with •posi- 
tive commands from their legislators to revisit it no 
more. I close this head with observing, that no sup- 
position of a mere political or commercial, intcr- 
i course between the different nations, will account for 
thte Sanscrit, and Chatdaic words, which we find in the 
„ oW Persian tongues; because, they are, in the first 
.:ptaee, too numerous to have been introduced by 
iftuch means ; and secondly, are not the names of 
animals, commodities, or arts, but those of 
tnin#ial elements, parts of the body, natural objects \ 
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and relations, affections of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

Jf a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever pos- 
sessed and governed the country of Iran, we should 
lind on the very ancient ruins* of the temple or pa- 
lace, now called the '■Throne cf Jemshid, some* in- 
scriptions in Devanagari, or at least in* the characters 
. on the stones at Elephant a, where the sculpture is 
unquestionably Indian , or in those on the staff of 
• I'iruz Shah , which exist in the heart of India ; and 
such inscriptions we probably should have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after, the migra- 
tion of the Brahmans from Iran, and the violent schism 
in the Persian religion, of which wc shall presently 
speak ; for, although thp popular name of the build- 
ing at litahar , or Persepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was raised in ‘the time of Jemshid , yet such a fact 
might easily have been preserved by tradition ; and 
we shall soon 'have abundant evidence that the tem- 
ple was posterior* to the reign of the Hindu mo- 
narchs. The cypresses indeed, which are represented 
with the' fibres iu procession, might induce a rea- 
*der of the Shahnamah to believe, that the sculptures 
related to the new faith introduced by Zeratusht ; but 
as a cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconsistent with the reformed 
adoration of fire, - we must have recourse to stronger 
proofs, that the Takhti Jemshid was erected after 
Cayumers. The building has lately been visited, 
and tijc characters on it examined, by Mr. Franck- 
lift; from whom wo learn, that Niebuhr has delineated 
them with great accuracy; hut without such testi- 
mony I should have suspected the correctness* of 
the delineation, because the Danish traveller 1ms ex- 
hibited two inscriptions in modern Persian, and one 
of them from the same plage, which cannot 

E 4 
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Itfiifti" exactly transcribed : they are very elegant 
verses of Nizami and Sadi, on the instability of human 
greatness, but so ill engraved or so ill cQpred, that if 
I, bad not had them nearly by heart, I should not 
have been able to re^d them ; and M. Rousseau of 
hjajian, who translated them with shameful inac- 
curacy, must have been deceived by the badness of 
the copy, or he never would have created a new king 
Wakam, by forming one word of Jem and the par- , 
tide prefixed to it. Assuming, however, that we 
may reason as conclusively on the characters pub- 
lished by Niebuhr as we might on the monuments 
themselves, were they now before us, we may begin 
■with observing, as Chardin had observed on the very 
spot, that they bear no resemblance whatever to the 
letters used by the Gabrs .in their copies of the 
Vendidad. This I once urged, in an amicable debate 
with Bahman, as a proof that the Zend letters were 
a modern invention; but he seemed to hear me 
without surprize, and insisted that' the letters to 
which I alluded, and which he had often seen, were 
monumental characters never used in books, and 
intended either to conceal some religions mysteries^ 
from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, 
like the embellished Cufick and Nagari on several 
Arabian end' Indian monumfents. He wondered that 
any man could seriously doubt the antiquity of the 
Pahlavi letters ; and in truth the inscription behind 
the horse of Rustam, which Niebuhr has also given 
us, is apparently Pahlavi, and might with some pains 
be decyphered ; that character was extremely* rude, 
tnd seeamffe have been written, like the Roman and 
the AraWt, in a variety of hands; for I remember 
td have examined a rare collection of Old Persian 
chins in the museum of the great Anatomist Wil- 
Hunter ; and, though I believed the legends to 
be Bah lavi, and had no doubt that they were coins 
of warthian kings, yet I could not read the inscrip- 
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tions without wasting more time than I bad then at 
command, in comparing the letters and ascertaining 
the proportions in which they severally occurred. 
The gross Pahlavi was improved by Zeratusht or his 
disciples into an' elegant and perspicuous character, in 
which the Zendavcsta was copied; and both were 
written from the right hand to the left, like other 
Chaldaic alphabets, for they are manifestly both of 
, Ckaidean origin; but the Zend has the singular ad- 
vantage of expressing all the long and short vowels by 
• distinct marks in the body of each word, and all the 
words are distinguished by full points between them ; 
so that if modern Persian were unmixed with Arabic, 
it might be written in Zend with the greatest conveni- 
ence, as any one may perceive, by copying in that 
character a few pages of. the Shahnamah. As to the 
unknown inscriptions in the palace of Jemshid, it may 
reasonably be 'doubted whether they contain a system 
of letters which any nation ever adopted : in jive of 
them the letters* which are separated by points, may 
be reduced to forty, at least I can distinguish no 
more essentially different ; and they all seem to be 
regular variations and compositions of a straight lint 
*and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or t 
leaf (to use the language of botanisft) hearted am 
lanced. Many of the Runic letters appear to have 
been formed of similar elements ; and it has been ob-< 
scrvetj, that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong 
resemblance to that which the Irish call Ogham. The 
word A gam in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge ; 
but I dare not affirm that the two words had a coin? 
mon origin; and only mean to suggest that, if the 
characters in question be really alphabetical, they were 
probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher per- 
haps, of which the priests only had the key They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered if the language were 
certainly known ; but in all other inscriptions o.^the 
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same sort, the characters are too complex, and the va* 
rations of them too numerous, to admit an opinion 
,'tha.t they could be symbols of articulate # sounds; for 
oven the Nagari system, which has more distinct let- 
ters than any known alphabet, consists only of forty- 
nine simple characters, *tvvo of which are mere substi- 
tutions, and four of little use in Sanscrit, or in any 
Other language ; while the more complicated figures, 
exhibited by Niebuhr, must be as numerous at least 
as the: Chili: se keys, which are the signs of ideas only, 
nod-some of which resemble the old Persian letters 
at htakar. The Danish traveller was convinced from 
his own observation that they were written from the 
left hand, like all the characters used by Hindu na- 
tions; but I must leave this dark subject, which I 
cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by 
Myself, that the square Chaldaic letters, a few- of which 
are found on the Persian ruins, appear* to have been 
originally the same with the Devanagari before the 
letter were enclosed, as we how see them, in angular 
Raines, 


II. The primeval religion of Iran, if wc'rfcly on thp 
authorities adduced by Mchsani Fani, was that which* 
Newton calls the oldest (and it may be justly called 
the noblest) of all religions :* “ A firm belief that One 
“ Supreme God made the world by his power, aud 
continually governed it *by his providence; a # pious 
f * fear, love, and adoration of him; a due reverence 
“ for parents and aged persons; a fraternal affection 
'‘‘for the whole human species, and a compassionate 
(‘ tenderness even for the brute creation.” A system 
■tyt ^devotion so pure and sublime could hardly, among 
mortals, be of long duration; and we learn from the 
'';d$!0istan, that the popular worship of the Iranians 
it .Hmhang, was purely Sabian; a word of which 
pffer any certain etymology, but which has 
deduced, by grammarians from Saba, an host, 
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and particularly the host of heaven, or tbe celestial 
bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabianriiual 
is believed tp have consisted. There is' a description 
i» the learned work just mentioned, of tbe several 
Persian temples dedicated to the Sun apd Planets, 
of the images adored in them,* and of the magnificent 
processions to them on prescribed festivals; one of 
which is probably represented by sculpture in ft* 
, ruined cityo t Jetnshid. Rut the planetary worship m 
Persia seems only a part of a far more complicated 
• religion, which we now find in these Indian provinces; 
for Mohsan assures us that, in the opinion of the best 
informed Persians, who professed the faith of Hu- 
skang, distinguished from that of Zeratusht , the first 
monarch pf Iran, and of the whole earth, was Maha- 
had (a word apparently Sanscrit) who divided the 
people into four orders, the religious, the military, the 
commercial, and the servile, to which he assigned 
names unquestionably tbe same in their origin: with 
those now applied to the* four primary classes of tbe 
Hindus. They a'dded, that he received from the 
Creator, and promulgated among men, a sacred book 
in a hca&ftHy language, to which the Muselman author 
’gives the Arabic title of Desatir, or Regulations, but 
the original name of which he has not mentioned; 
and that fourteen Mahabads bad appeared or would 
appear in human shapes for the government of this 
world. Now. when we know that the Hindus believe 
in fourteen Menus, or celestial personages with similar 
functions, the first of whom left a book of regulations, 
or divine ordinances, which they hold equal to the 
Veda, and the language of which they believe to. be 
that of the gods, w'e can hardly doubt that tine first 
corruption of the purest andolijest religion was the sys- 
tem of Indian theology invented by the Brahman?* 
and prevalent in these territories, where the book of 
Mahabad, or Menu, is at this moment the .standard of 
all religious and moral du ties. The accession of CagUr 
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meh to - the throne of Persia, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ, seems to have been accompa- 
nied by a considerable revolution both ip, government 
and religion: he was most probably of a different 
race from the Maliabadians who preceded him, and 
began perhaps the new system of national faith 
which Hushang, whose name it bears, completed ;• 
bqt the reformation was partial ; for, while they reject- 
ed the complex polytheism of their predecessors, they 
retained the laws of Mahabad, with a superstitious ve- 
neration for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus re- 
sembling the Hindu sects, called Sauras and Sagnicas, 
the second of which is very numerous at Banares, 
where many agnihotras are continually blazing, and 
where the Sagnicas, when they enter on their sacerdo- 
jtal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Semi, a fire which they keep lighted through their 
lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance of 
Solemn sacrifices, the obsequies of departed ancestors, 
pad their own funeral pile! This femarkable rite 
was continued by Zeratusht, who reformed |heold re- 
ligion by the addition of genii, or ^ngel$. presiding 
over months and days, of new ceremoniesih* the ve- 
neration shown to fire, of a new work which he pre- 
tended to have “received from Heaven, and, above all, 
by establishing the actual adbration of one Supreme 
Being. l;Ie was born, according to Mohsan, in the 
district of Rai ; and it was he (not; as Ammianm as- 
serts, his protector Gushtash) who travelled into tfidia, 
that he might receive information from the Brahmans 
in tfieology and ethics. It is barely possible that Py- 
thagoras knew him in the capital of Irak; but the 
Grecian sage must then have been far advanced in 
years; and we have no certain evidence of an inter- 
^spurse between the two philosophers. The reformed 
of Persia continued in force till that country 
patepubdued by the Muselmans; and, without study- 
ing/the Zend, we have ample information concerning 
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it in the modern Persian writings of several who "pro* 
fessed it. Bahman always named Zeralusht with re- 
verence; but he was in truth a pure Theist, and 
strongly disclaimed any adoration of the jire or other 
elements: he denied that the doctrine of two coeval 
principles, supremely good and supremely bad, fqrm- 
ed any part of his faith; and he often repeated with 
emphasis the verses of Tirdtinsi on the prostration of 
Cyms and his paternal grandfather before the blazing 
altar: “Think not that they were adorers of fire; 
“ for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
“ lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
“ themselves a whole week before^ God; and, if thy 
“ understanding be ever so little exerted, thou must 
“ acknowledge thy dependence on the Being supreme- 
“ ly pure.” In a story pf Sadi, near the close of his 
beautiful Bustan, concerning the idol of Somanath, or 
Mahadeva, hd confounds the religion of the Hindus 
with that of the Gabrs , calling the Brahmans not only 
Moghs (which ’might be justified by a passage in the 
Mcsnavi)Jbat evert readers of the Zend and Pazcnd. 
Now', whether this confusion proceeded from real or 
pretended" ignorance I cannot decide, but am as 
* firmly convinced that the doctrines of the Zend were 
distinct from those of the Veda, as I am that the reli- 
gion of the Brahmans , with whom we converse every 
day, prevailed in Persia before the accession of Cayu- 
mer*i whom the Parsis, from respect to his memory, 
corisider as the first of men, although they believe in 
an universal deluge before his feign. ' 

* 

With the religion of the old Persians their phi- 
losophy (or as much as we know of it) was inti- 
mately connected; for they were assiduous observ- 
ers of the luminaries, which they adored and esta- 
blished, according to Mohsan, who confirms in some 
degree the fragments of Berosus, a number ©f^ti- 
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; fichdcydes with distinct n rimes, whicii seem to indi- 
cate*. knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes 
appear to revolve. They are said also lot have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence fo 
have acquired the fame, of magicians and enchanters: 
but J[ will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphysical theology which has been professed im- 
memorially by a numerous sect of Persians and Hin- 
, dus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails eten 
now among the learned Muselmans, who sometimes 
avow it .without reserve. The modern philosophers 
of this persuasion are called Sitfis, either from the 
Greek word for a sage, or from the woollen mantle 
which they used to wear in some provinces of Persia : 
their fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists abso- 
lutely bjut God; that the human soul is an emanation 
from his essence, and though divided fdr a time 
from its heavenly source, will be finally 'reunited with 
, it; that the highest possible happiness will arise from 
its reunion; and that the chief good of mankind in 
this transitory world,' consists in as* perfeet^an union 
with the Eternal Spirit as the incpmbraitces of a 
, mortal frame will allow; that for this purpose they, 
should break all connection (or taalluk, as'they call it) 
with extrinsic objects, and pass through life- without 
‘ Attachments, m'l swimmer in the ocean strikes Ireely 
without the impediment of clothes ; that they should 
be straight and free as the cypress, whose fruit is h&fdly 
‘ perceptible, and not sink under a load, like fruit-trees 
AltA$ktd to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms 
.have power to influence the soul, the idea of celestial 
beauty must overwhelm it in extatic delight; that 
flue ' want of apt words to express the divine perfec- 
tions and the ardour of devotion, we must borrow 
as approach the nearest to our. ideas, 
of Beauty and Love in a transcendent arid 
?• sense; that, like a reed torn from its native 
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hank, lTke wax separated from its delicious honey,- th© 
son of man bewails its disunion with melanckoty mmic, 
and sheds burning tears, like the lighted taper wait- 
ing passionately for the moment of its extinction, as a 
disengagement from earthly trammels, and the moans 
of returning to its Only Beloved. Such in part ( for 
I omit the minuter and more subtil metaphysics of 
the Stifis, which are mentioned in the D abut an) is 
thejwild and enthusiastic religion of the modern Per- 
sian poets, especially of the sweet Hajiz and thtfgreat 
Maulavi: such is the system of the Vedanti philo- 
sophers and best lyric poets of India ; and, as it was 
a system of the highest antiquitjjgjn both nations, it 
may be added to the many other ^poofs of an imme- 
morial affinity between them. 

III. On -the ancient monuments of Persian sculpture 
and architecture, we have already made such obser- 
vations as were sufficient for our purpose; nor will 
you be suprized at the diversity between the figures 
at Elepkanja, which are manifestly Hindu , and those at 
Persepolis , which are merely Sabian, if yon concur 
with me/ in believing that the Takhti jfmsJiid was 
‘erected after the time of Cayumers, when the Brahmans 
had migrated from Iran, and when tlufir intricate my- 
thology had been, superseded by the simpler adoration 
of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As to the sciences or arts of the old Persians , l 
have little to say ; and no complete evidence of them 
seems Jo exist. Mohsan speaks more than once of an- 
cient verses in the Pahlavi language ; and Bakuns % 
assured me, that some scanty remains of them had been 
preserved: their music and painting, which N;zann 
celebrated, have irrecoverably perished ; and in regard 
to Marti, the painter and impostor, whose book <?f 
drawings, called Artang, which he pretended to, be 
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divine, is supposed to Lave been destroyed by the Chi- 
nese, in whose dominions -lie had sought refuge, —the 
whole talc is too modern to tin ow any light on the 
questions before us concerning the origin of nations apd 

the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

* 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain 
reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was established 
in Iran long before the Assyrian, or Phhdadi, govern- 
ment: that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though 
if any chuse to call it Ctisian, Casdean , or Scythian , we 
shall not euter into a debate on mere names; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that ns history has neon 
engrafted on that# of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of Ayodhya and Indrapresfha; thatthclan- 
guag&rf the first Persian einpiie was the mother of 
theoiwwcnY, and consequently of the Zend and Farsi, 
as well as of Greek, Latin , and Gothic; that the 
language of the Assyrians wa^ the paicnt of Chaldaic 
and Fahlavi, and that the' ptimary 'Tartarian lan- 
guage also had been current m the same empne ; 
although, as the Tartar* had no bonks or even let- 
ters, we cannot with certainty trac£ their"’ Jap '‘‘Mied 
and variable idioms. We discover, therefore in Per-* 
nia, at the eaiiicst dawn of history, the three distinct 
races of men; whom we described on former occa- 
sions, as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary; and 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant 
regions, orJBiverged tiom it as from a common 
centre, we^nall easily determine by the follow- 
ing considerations l^et us observe, in thp firsc 
place, the central position of Iran, which is 
bounded bv Arabia, by Tartary , and by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but 
ig remote from I'artary, and divided even front 
the shirts of India b, a considerable gulf; no 
COUJJtry, therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
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sent fedtlt its colonies to all the kingdom's of ; Astets 
The Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to Iran, because theyare expressly forbidden by their 
oldest existing laws to leave the region which they in- 
habit at this day; the Arabs have not even a tradition 
of an emigration into Persia “before Mohammed,. nor 
had they indeed any inducement toquit their beauti- 
ful and extensive domains"; and as to the Tartars, we 
have no trace in history of their' departure from their, 
plains and forests till the invasion of the Medcs, who, 
according to etymologists, were the sons of Madai; 
and even they were conducted by princes of an Assy- 
rian family. The three races, therefore, whom we 
have already mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found) migrated from Iran as from their 
common country; and jhus the Saxon Chronicle, I 
presume from good authority, brings the first inhabit- 
ants of Britttin from Armenia; while a late very 
learned writer concludes, after all his laborious (re- 
searches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Per- 
sia; and another contends with great force, that both 
the Irish and old Britons proceeded severally from the 
borders pi the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions 
'from different media by persons wholly unconnected, 
which could sca#^. have happened If they were not 
grounded on s|jP' principles. We may therefore 
hold this proposition firmly established, that Iran, or 
Persia in its largest sense, was the true centre of popu- 
lation, of knowledge, 6f languages, and of arts;, which, 
instead of travelling westward only, as it has been fan- 
cifully, supposed, or eastward, as might with equal 
reason have been asserted, were expanded in all di- 
rections to all the regions of the world in wbich the* 
Hindu race had settled under various denominations: 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of 
men, distinct from the Hindus, the Arabs , or the 
Tartars; or whether any apparent diversity may not 
have sprung from aa intermixture of those three 
Vox,. II. F 
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. in different proportions, must be the subject bf a fu- 
tu^ foqt|iry* There is another question of more im- 
mediate importance, which you, gentlemen, only can 
decide; namely, “By wbat means we can preserye 
“ our Society from dying gradually away ; as it has ad- 
“v§nced gradually to its present (shall I say flourish- 
ing or languishing?) state.” It has subsisted five 
years without any expence Vo the members of it, until 
the first volume of our Transactions was published; 
and the price of that large volume, if we compare the 
different values of money in Bengal and in England , 
is not more than equal to the annual contribution to- 
wards the charges of the Royal Society by each of its 
fellows, who may not have chosen to compound for it 
4 \ on his admission. This I mention tiot from an idea 
tiiat any of us could object to the purchase of one 
copy at feast, but from a wish to inculcate ahe neces- 
sity of our common exertions in promoting the sale 
of the work, both here and in London . In vain shall 
we meet as a literary body, ir our meetings shall cease 
to be supplied with original dissertations and memo- 
rial^; and in vain shall we collect the most interesting 
„ papers, if we cannot publish them bccasionally with- 
out exposing the superintendents of the Company’s* 
press, who undertake to print tberaat their own ha- 
zard, to the danger of a consMera1|||foss. By united 
efforts the Frenbh have compiled their stupendous re- 
positories of universal knowledge; and by united ef- 
iS^only can we hope to rival them, or to diffuse 
country and the rest of Europe the light 
Miiidable Iky our Asiatic Researches. 
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iv. 

A LETTER 
* 

FROM 

THE LATE HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ . 
TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir, 

H AVING some time ago met with a Persian 
abridgment, composed by Maulavi Khairuddin, 
of the asrarul Afaghinak'or the secrets of the Afghans, 
a book written, in the Pushto language by Husain, the 
son of Sabir, the son of Khizr, the disciple of Hazrat 
Shah Kasm Suldimani, whose tomb is in Chumrgur , 

I was induced to translate it Although it opens with 
a very wild description of the origin of that tribe, and 
contains a narrative which can by no means be offered 
jipon the whole as a serious and probable history; 
yet I conceive that the knowledge of, what a nation 
suppose themselves to be, may be interesting to a So- 
ciety like this, as Veil as of what they really are. In- 
deed, the commencement of almost every history fa 
fabufous; and the most enlightened nations, afnjr^ 
they have arrived at that degree of civilization and 
importance which has enabled and induced them to 
comuietnorate theit actions, have always found a va- 
cancy at their outset, which invention, or at best pre- 
sumption, must supply. Such fictions appear at first 
in the form of traditions; and having in this shape 
amused successive generations by a gratification of 
their national vanity, they are committed to writing,, 
and acquire the authority of history. 



•As a kingdom is an assemblage of component parts, 
^'iAdr.nsed by degrees from smaller associations of in- 
dividuals to their genera) union, so history is a combi- 
nation of the transactions not only of *the different 
bribes, but even of-the individuals of the nation of 
which it treats: each particular narrative in such a ge- 
neral. collection must be summary and incomplete. 

■ Biography, therefore as wfell as descriptions of the 
manners, actions, and even opinions of such tribes as 
are connected with a great kingdom* are not only en- 
tertaining in themselves but useful, as they explain 
and throw a light upon the history of the nation. 

y. Under these, impressions I venture to lay before the 
Society the translation of an abridged history of the 
:*0jfgktins ; a tribe at 'different times subject to and al- 
ways connected with the kingdoms of Persia and Hin- 
dustan. ' f also submit a specimen of their language, 
which is called by them Pukhto ; but this word i$ sof- 
tened in Persian into Puskto. 

I am, Sir , 

with the greatest respect, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Henry Vansittart. 

Calcutta, March 3, 1 784 - 
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ON 

THE DESCENT OF THE AFGHANS 
FROM THE JEWS. 

r I'llE Afghans, accord mg to their own traditions, 
■*“ , are the posterity of Mdic Talut, (king Saul ) 
who, in the opinion of some, vvas a descendant of Ju- 
. dak, the son of Jacob; and, according to others, of Ben- 
jamin, the brother of Joseph. 

In a war which raged between the children of Israel 
and the Amalekites, the latter being victorious, plun«i 
dered the Jews, and obtained possession of the ark 
o€ the covenant. Considering this the god of the 
Jews, they threw it into the fire, which did not affect 
it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, 
but without success: every individual who treated it 
with indignity was* punished for his temerity. They 
then placed it in their temple; but all their idols bow- 
ed to it.^ At length they fastened it upou a cow, which 
•they turned loose in a wilderness. 

• 

When the prophet Samuel arose, the children of 
Israel said to him, “We have been totally subdued 
“ by.the Amalekites, and have no king, liaise to us 
“ a kihg, that we may be enabled to contend for the 
“ glory of God.” Samuel said, “ In case you aie led, 
“ out to battle, are you determined to fight?” They 
answered, “What has befallen us that we should not 
“fight against infidels? That nation has banished 
, “us from our country and childien.” At ibis tunc 
the angel Gabriel descended, and, delivering a wand, 
said, “ It is the command of God that the person 
“whose stature shall correspond with this wand, shall 
. “ be king of Israel 

F 3 
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' : Talut wm at that time a man of inferior con- 

ditfaa, and performed the humble employment of 
• . .feeding the goats and cows of others. One day a 
Cow under his ^charge was accidentally ‘lost Being 
disappointed id bis searches, he was greatly distressed; 
v 1 ' and applied to §amuH, saying, “I have lost a cow, 
“ahd do not possess the means of satisfying the owner. 

“ Pray^ for me, that I may be extricated from this 
“difficulty.” Samuel, perceiving that he was a' man 
of lofty statute, asked his name. He answered, Talut. 
Samuel then said, “ Measure Talut with the wand . 
“which the angel Gabriel brought.” His stature 
was equal to it. Samuel then said, “ God has raised 
1 Talut to be your king.” The children of Israel an- 
!<; ||wered, “ We are greater than our king,”' We are 
vlf memof dignity, and he is of inferior condition. 
t ‘‘How shall he be our king.'” Samuel informed them 
they should know that God had constituted Talut 
their, king, by his restoring the ark of the covenant. 
He accordingly restored it; and they acknowledged 
him their sovereign. 

After Talut obtained the kingdom, he seized part 
, of the territories of Jalut , or Goltah, who assembled a* 
large army, but was killed by David. Talut after- 
wards died a'martyr in a wan against the infidels; and 
God constituted David king of the Jews. 

} t ■* « # 

Medic Talut had two sons, one called BerkiU^md 
. the other Irmia t who served David, and were beloved 
.by him. He sent them to fight against the infidels; 
and, by God’s assistance, they were victorious.* 

• • .1 ■ • • . ■ 

The son of Berkia was called Afghan, and the son • 
was named Usbec. Those youths distio 1 - 
guished ■ themselves in the reign of David, and 
employed by Solomon . Afghan was distin* 
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guished by his corporal strength,; which struck teiy 
ror into Demons and Genii Usbec was eminent for 
his learning., 

• ' > 

Afghan used frequently to make excursions to the 
mountains; where his progeny, after his death estab- 
lished themselves, lived in a state of independence, 

built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 

* 

Wfien the select of creatures, Muhammed, appeared 
’ upon earth, his fame reached the Afghans , who sought 
him in multitudes under their leaders Khalid and 
Abdul Rashid, sons of Walid. The prophet ho- 
noured them with the most gracious reception,, say* 
ing, “Come, O Muluc, or Kings:” whence they 
assumed the title of Mc,lic, which they enjoy to this 
day. The* prophet gave them his ensign, and said 
that the faith would be strengthened by them. 

Many sons were born of Khalid, the son of Wa- 
lid, who signalized* themselves in the presence of the 
prophet, by’ fighting against the infidels. Muhammed 
.honoured and prayed for them. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud of 'Ghaznah, eight 
men arrived, of the posterity of Khalid the son of 
Walid, whose names were Kalttn, Alun, Daud, 
Yalua t Ahmed, Aivin, and Ghazi. The Sultan was 
much pleased with them, and appointed each a com- 
mander in his army. He also conferred on tbfe*in the 
offices »of Vazir, and Vafcili 'Mutla\, or Regent of 
the £mpire. ** 

Wherever they were stationed they obtained pos- 
session of the country, built mosques, and over- 
threw the temples of idols. ' They cncreased so 
much, that the army of Mahmud was chiefly 

F 4 
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of Afgketns. When Herkind ,^ powerful 
' ; >^ooe of Hindustan, meditated an invasion afGhaz- 
nah, Sultan Mahmud dispatched against him .the 
descendants of l^halid with twenty thousand hors3 : 
&. battle ensued; the Afghans made the attack; and, 
after a severe engagement, which lasted from day* 
break till noon, defeated Her hind, killed many of the 
infidels, and converted some to the Muhammadan 
faith. c 


The Afghans now began to establish themselves in 
the mountains; and some settled Jn cities with the 
permission of sultan Mahmud. They framed regu- 
lations, dividing themselves into four classes, agree* 
.iblyja the following descriptions:— The first is the 
olhs^ consisting of those whose fathers and 
itidthers were Afghans. The second class consists 
Of those whose fathers were Afghans * and mothers 
of another nation. The third class contains those 
Whose mothers were Afghans, and fathers of another 
station. The fourth class is composed of the chil- 
dren of women whose mothers were Afghans, and 
fathers and husbands of a different nation. .Persons 
who do not belong to one of these classes, are not 
Called Afgh,anS. 


After the death of Sultan Mahmud they made ano- 
ther settlement in the mountains. Shihabuddin 
^mri, a subsequent Sultan of Ghaznah, was* twice 
repulsed from ‘Hindustan. His Vazir assembled the 
people, and asked if any of the posterity of J^halid 
were living, They answered, “ Many now live 
'iff' ^ ®^ate °f independence in the mountains, 
^ave a considerable army.” The 
..requested them to go to the mountains, and 
^^jeptreaUes prevail on the Afghans to come; for 
" ( Were the descendants of companions of the 
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The inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this, em- 
bassy, and, by entreaties and presents, conciliated the 
minds of the Afghans, who promised to engage in the 
sesvice of the Sultan, provided he would himself come 
and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan 
visited them in their mountains, honoured them, and 
gave them dresses and other presents. They supplied 
him with twelve thousand horse, and a considerable 
army of infantry. Being dispatched by the Sultan 
before his own army, they took Dehli, killed Roy Pah - 
toura the king, his ministers and nobles; laid waste 
the city, and made the infidels prisoners. They after 
wards exhibited nearly tbe same scene in Canauj. 

The Sultan, pleased by the reduction of those cities, 
conferred honours upou t,he Afghans, It is said that 
he- then gave them the titles of Patau and Khan. The 
word Patau is "derived from the Hindi verb Paitna, ta 
rush, in allusion to their alacrity in attacking the ene- 
my. The Patans have greatly distinguished them- 
selves in the history of Hindustan, and are divided 
into a variety of sects. 

t 

The race of Afghans possessed themselves of the 
Mountain of Solojnon, which is near Kandahar, and the 
circumjacent country, where they have built forts; 
this tribe has furnished many kings. The following 
monarchs of this race have sat upon the throne of 
behli': — Sultan Behlole, Afghan Lodi, Sultan Secon- 
der, Sultan Ibrahim, Shir Shah, Islam' Shah, AdilSkak 
Sur . alfhey also number tbe following kings of Gaur: 
— Solaiman Shah Gurzani, Bayazid Shah, and Kuib 
Shah; besides whom their nation has produced many 
conquerors of provinces. The Afghans are called So- 
laimani," either because they were formerly the sub- 
jects of Solonion, king of the Jews , or because they in- 
habit the Mountain of Solomon. 
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The translation being finished, I shall only add that 
the country of the Afghans, which is a province of 
Cabul, was originally called Rob, and from hence is 
derived the name of the Rohillahs. The city, which 
was established in it ^y the Afghans, was called by 
them Paislvwcr, or Paishor, and is now the name of 
the whole district The s$cts of the Afghans,' or Pa- 
tans. are very numerous. The principal are these:— 
Lodi, Lohauni, Sur, Serrvani, Yusuf zihi, Bangish • Di- . 
lazat , Khatti , Tasin, Khail , and Baloje. The mean- 
ing of Zihi, is offspring; and of Khail, sect. A very* 
particular account of the Afghans has been written by 
the late Hafiz Rahmat Khan, a chief of the Rohillahs, 
from which the curious reader may derive much infor- 
mation. They are hdusclmans, partly of Sunni, and 
partly of the Shiah persuasion. They are great boasters 
of the antiquity of their origin, and reputation of their 
tribe; but other Muselmans entirely reject their claim, 
and consider them of modern and evep base extrac- 
tion. However, their character may be collected from 
history, they have distinguished themselves by their 
courage, both singly and unitedly, as principals and 
auxiliaries. They have conquered for their own prin- fc 
des and for foreigners, and have always been considers 
aid the main, strength of the army in which they have 
served. As they have bceri applauded for virtues, 
they have also been reproached for vices, having some- 
times been guilty of treachery, and 6ven acted thp*base 
part of assassins. 
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A Specimen of the Pushto Language. 
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By the oppression of tyrannical rulers, 

• Fire, the grave, and Paishor, all three have been 
rendered equal. 


I j ^ ^ Cj? ^ **22^ jj j c^a*mO 

With respect to prayers, enjoined by the Sunnah, 
they are remitted. 

It is thus expressed in the reports: 




If a man perform them, it is very'laudable. If 
he do not perform them, *it is no crime in him. 


CsjZf J« <jJL * & 

aJwu aJ <3 <Wi cd ^ Uu' c>am* ti 

If the disposition be not good, O Mirza, 

What difference is there between a Sapped and a. 
■ Brahman! 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 

T HIS account of the Afghans may lead to a vfcry 
interesting discovery. We learn from Esdras, 
(•rffoat the ten tribes, after a wandering journey, came to 
a country called Arsareth; where, we may suppose, 
they settled. Now the Afghans are said, by the best 
Persian historians, to be descended from the Jfrws; - 
they have traditions among themselves of such a des- 
cent; and it is even asserted, that their families are 
distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although, 
since their conversion to the Islam , they studiously 
conceal their origin: the Pushto language, of which 
' I bavd seen a dictionary, has a manifest resemblance 
to the Chaldaic; and a considerable district under 
their dominion is called Hazareh , or flazaret, which 
x6ight easily have been changed into the word used 
by Esdras . I strongly recommend an inquiry into the 
literature and history of the Afghpns. 
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V. 

REMARKS 

ON THE 

o 'ISLAND OF HINZUAN, OR JOHANNA . 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

TJTINZUAN (a name which has been gradually 
corrupted into Anzuame , A //Juan, Juanny, and 
Johanna ) has been governed about two centuries by a 
colony of Arabs, and exhibits a’ curious instance of 
the slow approaches towards civilization, which are 
made by a small community, with many natural ad- 
vantages, but with few means of improving them. An 
account of this African island, in which we hear the 
language and see the manners of Arabia, may neither 
be uninteresting in itself, nor foreign to the objects of 
inquiry proposed at the institution of our Society. 

W 

On Monday, the 28th of July, 1783, "after a voyage* 
in the Crocodile , of ten weeks and two days from the 
rugged islands of Cape Verd, our eyes were delighted 
with ft prospect so- beautiful, that neither a painter nor 
a poef could perfectly represent it, and so cheering to 
us, that it can justly be conceived by such only as have 
been in^our preceding situation. It was the sun rising 
in full splendor on the isle of Mayata (as the seamen 
galled it) which we had joyfully distinguished the pre- 
> ceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and which, 
now appeared at no great distance from the windows 
of oar cabin; while Hinzuan, for wbich we bad so 
long panted, was plainly discernible a-bead, where its* 
.high lands presented themselves with remarkable hold- 
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ness. The weather was fair, the water smooth; and a 
gentle breeze drove us easily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant struck just a year before, 
into a commodious road*, where we dropped our 
anchor early m the evening. We had seen Mofttla, 
another sister island, in the course of the day. 

The frigate was presently surrounded with canoes, 
and the deck soon crowded with natives of all ranks 
from the high-born chief, who washed linen, to the 
half-naked slave, who only paddled. Most of them 
had letters of recommendation from Englishmen, which 
none of them were able to read, though they spoke 
English intelligibly; and some appeared vain of titles, 
which, our countrymen had given them in play, ac- 
cordihg to their supposed stations. We had Lords , 
Dukes, and Princes on board, soliciting our custom, 
and importuning u» for presents. In. fact, they were 
too sensible to be proud of empty sounds, but justly 
imagined, that those ridiculous titles would serve as 
marks of distinction, and, by attracting notice, pro- 
cure for them something substantial. The only men 
of real consequence in the island, whom we saw before 
we landed, were the Governor Abdullah, second cou-„ 
sin to the king, and his brother Aim, with their seve- 
ral sons; i all of whom will again be particularly men- 
tioned: they understood Arabic, seemed zealots in 
the Mohammedan faith, and admired my copies of the 
Alkoran; some verses of which they read, whilst Al- 
vei perused the opening of another Arabian manu- 
script, and explained it in English more accurately 
than could have been expected. * 

The next morning showed us the island in all ilsj 
beauty; and the scene was so diversified, that a dis-» 


* Lat 13° 10' 47 " S. Long. 44° 25' 5" t. ky the Muster. . 
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tinct view of it could hardly have been exhibited by 
the best pencil: you must, therefore, be satisfied 
with a mere description, written on tbp very spot, 
eng compared attentively with the natural landscape. 
We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us was 
a vast amphitheatre, of which you may form a ge* 
neral notion by picturing in your minds a multT- 
tude of hills infinitely varifcd in size and figure, and 
then .supposing,, them to be thrown together, with a 
kind of artless symmetry, in all imaginable posi- 
tions. The back ground was a series of moun- 
tains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile 
perpendicularly high from the level of the sea, and 
little more than three miles from the shore: all of 
them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly fruit- 
trees> of an exquisite verdure. 'I had seen many a 
mountain of a stupendous height in Wales and 
Swisserlaud, bat never saw one before, round the 
bosom of which, the clouds were almost continu- 
ally rolling, while its green summit rose flourishing 
above them, and received from them an additional 
brightness. Next to this distant range of hills was 
another tier, part* of which appeared charmingly 
verdant, and part rather barren, but the contrast 
of colours changed qven this nakedness into a 
beauty. Nearer still wfcre innumerable mountains, 
or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beach; so that every shade 
of green, the sweetest of colours, was displayed at 
one view by land and by water. But nothing con- 
duced more to the variety of this . enchanting pro- 
spect, titan the many rows of palm-trees, especi- 
ally the tall and graceful Arecas on the shores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where one 
might almost suppose them to have been planted 
regularly by design. A more beautiful appearance 
can scarce be conceived, than such a number f j)f ele- 
gant palms in such a situation, with luxuri^p tops, 
like verdant plumes, placed at just interval?, and 
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Rowing between them part of the remoter landscape, 
)$ii^fe they left the rest to be supplied bj the be- 
holder's imagination. The town Of Matsamudo lay 
oft our left, remarkable at a distance for the tower 
of the principal' mosque, which was built by Hali- 
,#nah, a queen of tlfc island, from whom the pre- 
sent king is descended : a little on our right was a 
■small town, called Bantahi. Neither the territory of 
:Nke, with its olives, date-trees, and. cypresses, nor 
i, the isles of Hkrcs with their delightful orange- 
‘groves, appeared so. charming to me as the view 
, from the road of Hiw&uan ; which, nevertheless, is 
■ far surpassed, as the Captahi of the Crocodile assured 
us, by many of the islands in the Southern Ocean. 
, -if life were not too short for the complete discharge 
cf'&li our respective duties, public and private, and 
.. for the acquisition even of necessary knowledge in 
any degree of perfection, with how* much pleasure 
and improvement might a great part of it be spent 
in admiring the beauties* of this wonderful orb, and 
contemplating the nature of mail in all its varieties! 

We hastened to tread on firm land, to which we 
had been so long disused, and went on sfiore, aftei 
breakfast, to*sce the town, apd return the Governor s 
visit As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, 
I Surprized them by reading aloud an Arabic inscrip- 
tion over the gate of a mosque, and still more, when 
I entered it, by explaining four sentences, which were 
written very distinctly on the wall, signifying, “that 
4< tbe world was given us for our own edification, 
41 not- for the purpose of raising sumptuous build- 
ings; life, for the discharge of moral and reli- 
:'**:gious duties, not for pleasurable indulgences; 
a* wealth, to be liberally bestowed, not avariciously 

hoarded; and learning,- to produce good actions, 
..empty disputes.” We could not but respect 
' $&e temple even of a false prophet, in which w<? 
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found such excellent morality: we saw nothing bet- 
ter among the llomish trumpery in the church at Ma- 
deira. Whep we came to Abdullah's house, we were 
conducted through a small court-yard into an open 
room, on each side of which was a large and conve- 
nient sofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dasfe^ 
recess, over which a chintz counterpoint hung down 
from the ceiling. This is the general form of the best 
rooms in the island; and most of the tolerable houses 
have a similar apartment on the opposite side of the. 

• court, that there may be at all hours a place ip the 
shade for dinner, or for repose. We were entertained 
with ripe dates from Yemen, and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts ; but the heat of the room, which seemed accessi- 
ble 4o all who chose to enter it, and the scent of musk, 
or caret, with which it wa^ perfumed, soon made us 
desirous of* breathing a purer air; nor could I be, 
detained long* by the Arabic manuscripts which, 
the Governor produced, but which appeared .of lit- 
tle use, and consequently of no value, except to such 
as love mere curiosities. One of jfbem, iudeed, relat- - 
jug to the penal law of the Mohammedans , I would 
gladly haye purchased at a just price ; but he knew not 
; r wjKrt to ask ; and I knew that better books on that sub- 
ject might be procured^ Bengal. He* then offered 
me a black boy for one of my Alkorans, and pressed 
me to barter an Indian dress, which he had seen on 
board the ship, for a cow r and calf. The golden 
slippers attracted him most, since Mis wife, he said, 
would like to wear them; and, for that reason, I 
made hyn a present of them ; but had destined the 
book and the robe for his .superior, high opi- 
nion could be formed of Say y ad Abdullah, who 
seemed very eager for gain, and very servile where 

he expected it. 

* 

Our next visit was to Shaikh Salim f the king s • 
eldest son; and if we had seen him first, the state 
Vot. II, G 
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Opjclyilteatioh in Hin&uan would have appeared at 
ifliowest ebb. The worst English hackney in the 
worst stable is better lodged, and looks nfjpre princely 
than this heir apparent; but though his mien and 
apparel were extremely savage, yet allowance should 
^.Jsifve been made for his illness; which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abscess in the spleen: a disor- 
der not uncommon in that country, and frequently 
cured, agreeably to the Arabian practice, by the actual 
cautery. He was incessantly chewing pieces of the 
Arecd-nut with shell-lime: a custom borrowed, I sup- - 
pose, from the Indians , who greatly improve the 
composition with Spices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor: all the natives of 
rank chewed it, but n.ot, I think, to so great an ex- 
cess. Prince Salim from time to time gazed at- him- 
self with complacency in a piece of broken looking- 
glass, which was glued on a small board : a specimen 
of wretchedness, which we observed in no other 
house; but many circumstances convinced us that 
the apparently low condition of his royal highness, 
who was not on bad terms with his father, and seem- 
. ed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from his 
avarice. His brother Hamdullak, who generally-vo-'" 
sides in the town of Domoni^Za a very different cha-* 
racter, being esteemed a man of worth, good sense, 
and learning : he had come, the day before, to Mat- 
samudo, oti hearing that an English frigate was Jo the' 
road; and I, bavmg gone out for a few minutes to 
•read an Arabic inscription, found him on my returp 
devouring a manuscript which I had left with some of 
$fie company. He is a Kadi or Mohammedan judge ; 
and: as he seemed to have more knowledge than his 
countrymen, I was extremely concerned that I had so 
little conservation with him. The king. Shaikh Ah - 
has a younger son, named Abdullahf yiixoso usual 
'Mjilehce is in the town of Wani, which be seldom 
as the state of his health is very infirm- 
Sint* the succession to the title and authority of Sub- 
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tetris not unalterably fixed in one line, but requires 
confirmation by the chiefs of the island, it is not im- 
probable that they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince Hamdullah. 

A little beyond the hole in* which Salim received,^ 
us, was his htiram , or the. apartment of his women, 
which he pei mined us all to see, not through polite- 
ness to strangers, as we believed at first, but as I 
learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation 

• of a present. We saw only two or three miserable 
creatures with their heads covered, while the favour- 
ite, as we supposed, stood behind a coarse curtain, 
and showed her ankles under it, loaded with silver 
rings; which, if she was capable of reflection, she 
muab-have considered as glittering fetters rather than 
ornaments; but a rational being would have preferred 
the condition of a wild beast, exposed to perils and 
hunger in a forest, to the splendid misery q|t being 
wife or mistress to Salim. 

m 

Before we returned, Alwi was desirous of showing 
me his .books; b*ut the day was too far advanced, 

* jjrfT I promised to visit him some other morning. 
The governor howeve?'^rcvailed on us tB see his palace 

'is- the country, where tie invited us to dine the next 
day. The walk was extremely pleasant from the town 
to the. side of a rivulet, which formed in one part a 
small pool very convenient for bathing, and thence 
through groves and alleys to the foot of a hill ; but 
the dining-room was little better than an open barn, 
and was recontmmnded only by the coolness of its 
shade. Abdullah would accompany us on our return 
to the ship, together with two Muftis who spoke Ara- 
bic indifferently, and seemed eager to see all uiy ma- 
nuscripts; but they were very moderately learned, 
send gazed with stupid wonder on a fine copy, of th«f 

• Hamasah , and on other collections of ancient poetry 
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, Early the next morning a black messenger, with a- 
tawny lad as his interpreter, came from prince Salim ; 
who having broken his perspective glass, wished to 
, procure another by purchase or barter, A polite an- 
swer was returned, aijd steps taken to gratify bis 
'jtwhes. As we on our part expressed a desire to visit 
the king at Domoni, the pjrince’s messenger told us 
that bis master would, no doubt, lend us palan- 
quins (for there was not a horse in the island) &nd 
order a sufficient number of his vassals to carry us, 
whom we might pay tor their trouble as we thought 
just We commissioned him theref‘01 e to ask that 
favour, and begged that all might be ready for our 
excursion before sun-rise, that we might escape the 
beat of the noon, which, though it was the middiaf of 
Winter, we had found excosivc. The hoy, \riose 
name was Combo Madi , staid with us ldnger tuhn 
his companion: there was something In his look so 
ingentxius, and in his brokep English so simple, that 
we encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Arabic tolerably well, and set 
down at my desire the names of several towns in the 
island, which he first told me was properly called Hin- 
zttqn. The fault of begging for whatever he lifTN^^. 
he had in ( cdlnmon with tlj^governor and other 
nobles, but hardly in a greater degree: his first pe^ 
titi.on for some lavender-water was readily granted ; 
find a small bottle of it was so acceptable to hiu^*that 
if we had suffered him, he would have kissed our feet t 
•but it was not for himself that he retjoiccd so extra- 
vagantly: he told us, with tears starting from his 
eyes, that his mother would be pleased with it, and, 
the idea of her pleasure seemed to fill him with rap- 
■ fure. Never did I see filial aflection more warmly 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffect- 
edly expressed ; yet this boy was not a favourite of 
'Cheers, who thought him artful. His mother’s 
said, was Fatima : and he importuned us to * ’ 
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visit hfcr; conceiving, I suppose, that all mankind 
must love and aduiirc her. We promised to gratify 
him; and having made him several presents, pertnit- 
tgd him to r%turn. As lie reminded me o {Aladdin in 
the Arabian tale, I designed to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, whichHie pressed me to write, 
instead of St. Domingo, as some European visitor had’- 
ridicuously called him ; but, since the allusion would 
no^ have been generally known, and since the title of 
Alau'ldin, or eminence in faith , might have offended 
his superiors, I thought it adviseable for him to keep 
his African name. A very indifferent dinner w;as 
prepared for us at the house of the Governor, whom 
we did not see the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of, Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, and he was en- 
gaged in his devotions, or made them his excf|jj|; 
byi his eldest son sat by us while we dined, together 
with Musa, mho was employed, jointly with his bro- 
ther Husain, as purveyor to the Captain, of the frigate. 

-K. 

Having observed a very elegant shrub that grew 
about six feet high, in the court-yard, but was not 
then in flower, I learned with pleasure, that it was 
kinncL ' of which I had read so much in Arabian poems, 
and winch Europeah^ botanists have ridiculously named 
faumnia. Musa bruised some of the leaves, and, 
having moistened them with water, applied them to 
our^nails and the .tips of our fingers, which in a short 
time* became of a dark orange-scarlet. . I had be- 
fore conceived a different idea of this dye, and ima- 
gined that it was used by the Arabs to imitate the. 
natural redness of those parts in young and healthy jper- 
sons, which in all countries must be considered as a 
beauty perhaps a less quantity of hinna , or the same 
differently prepared, might have produced that effect. 
The old men in Arabia used the same dye to conceal 
their grey hairs, while their daughters were dyeing ihtyr 
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lips «n<l gums black, to set off the whiteness <Jf their 
so universal in all nations and ages are per- 
sonal vanity and a love of disguising truth; though 
ip ail cases, the farther our species recede from na- 
ture," the farther they depart from true beauty ; and 
n\pn at least should disdain to use artifice or deceit for 
.-'Any purpose or on any occasion. If the women of rank 
At Paris, or those in London who wish to imitate 
them, be inclined to call the Arabs Barbarians, .let 
them view their own head dresses and cheeks in a 
glass, and, if they have left no room for blushes, be 
inwardly at least ashamed of their censure. 

< In the afternoon I walked a long way up the moun- 
tains in a winding path, amid plants and trees no less new 
till /beautiful, and regretted exceedingly that jaery 
few of them were in blossom* as I should then have 
bad leisure to examine them. Curiosity led me from 
hill to hill; ,and I came at last to the sources of a ri- 
vwlei'^hhch we had passed near to the shore, and from 
Which the ship was to be supplied w ith excellent wa- 
ter, 1 saw no birds on the, mountains but Gtii- 
Wea-J'pivti which might have been* easily caught : 
ifo insects were troublesome to, me but tfysrru^ 
tos; and I had no fear venomous reptiles, 
having* been assured that the air was too pure fop 
apy to exist in it; but I was often unwillingly a 
cause of fear to the gentle and harmless lizard, jvho 
ran among the shrubs. On my return, 1 missetl.the 
path by which I had ascended; but, having met 
iftome blacks laden with yams and plantains, L was 
Sy them directed to another, which led , me round, 
through a charming grove of cocoa- trees, to the 
Oovernor’s country-seat, where our entertainment 
was, closed, by a syllabub, which the English had 
taught the Musclmans to make for them, 
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We received no answer from Salim ; nor,, indeed, 
expected one; since we took for granted that he 
could not but approve our intention of visiting his. 
father; and* we went on shore before sun-rise, in fu)l 
expectation of a pleasant excursion to Domoni : but 
we were happily disappointed? The servants, at the 
prince’s door, told us coolly, that their roaster was in-' 
disposed, and, as they believed, asleep ; that he had 
given them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durst not disturb him. Altai soon came to 
pay us his compliments, and was followed by his 
eldest son, Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gar- 
dens of the two princes Salim and Hamdullah : tbp 
situation was naturally good, but wild and desolate; 
and, in Salim’s garden, which we entered through a 
miserable hovel, we saw a convenient bathing place, 
wcil-built .with stone, but then in great disorder, and 
a shed, by Way of summer-house, like that under 
which we dined at the Governor’s, but smaller and 
less neat. On the grourfd there lay a kind of'tsMuUe, 
about six feet long, and a little more than one foot in 
breadth, made of cords twisted in a sort of clumsy 
net-work, with a dong thick bambu fixed to each Side 
nf-itflhis, we hds^i with surprize, was a royal pa-, 
lanquin, and one oKjthe vehicles in Avhich we were 
intended to have beets rocked on meu’s shoulders 
over the mountains. # I had much conversation with 
Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and communica- 
tive:* he told, me that several of his countrymen com- 
posed songs and tunes; that he was himself a passion- 
ate loyer of poetry and music ; and that, if we would 
dine at his house, he would play and sing to us. Wie 
declined ||is invitation to dinner, as we bad made a 
conditional promise, if ever we passed a day at Mat- 
samudo, to eat our curry with Jiam Gibu , an honest 
man, of whom we purchased eggs and vegetables, and, 
to wfcjpm some Englishmen had given the title of L° r 4r, 
which made him extremely vain : wc- could, therefore 

G 4 
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make Sayyad Ahmed only a morning visit He sung 
a hymn or two in Arabic, and accompanied his drawl- 
jug, though pathetic, psalmody with a kind of man- 
doline, which he touched with an awkward quill : t]?e 
instrument was very imperfect, but seemed to give 
j)im deiight. The naftnes of the strings were written 
pn it in Arabia n or Indian figures, simple and com- 
pounded; but I could not ‘think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain Williamson, who wished to present 
some literary curiosities to the library at Dublin , a 
small roll containing a hymn in Arabic letters, but in 
‘■the language of Mombaza, which was mixed with 
Arabic ; but it hardly deserved examination, since the 
Study of languages has little intrinsic value, and is 
only useful as the instrument of real knowledge, which 
jwp can scarce expect' from the poets of the Mozam- 
bique. Ahmed would, I believe, have heasd our ’Eu- 
ropean airs (I always .except French metody) with rap- 
ture, for his favourite tune was a common Irish jig, 
VHUar^hich he seemed wonderfully afl’ccted. 

• 

On our return to the beach I thought of visiting 
•old Alwi, according to my promise, land prince Salim, 
Whose character I had not then dissevered : I r&sofveci 
for that purpose to stay on slipf€ alone, our dinner 
with Gibtt having been fixed m an early hour. AluX 
showed me his manuscripts, wljjch chiefly related to 
the ceremonies and ordinances of- his own religion; 
and one of them, vfrhich I had formerly seen irf *&u- 
j pope, was a collection of sublime and elegant hymns 
praise of Mohammed. \ with explanatory notej in the 
I requested him to read one of them after 
$fte manner of the Arabs; and he chanted iMn a strain 
4»y no ipeans unplcasing; but I am persuaded that be 
fl^ddratopd it very imperfectly. The room, Which 
dpen to the street, was piescntly crowded with vi- 
most of whom were Muftis, or Expounders 
W;t '^'.Law; and Alwi, desirous perhaps tp display 
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his zeal’before them at the expenee of good breed- 
ing, directed my attention to a passage in a commen- 
tary on the t K.oran, which I found levelled at the 
Christians. The commentator, having related with 
some additions (but on the whole not inaccurately) 
the circumstances of the temptation, puts this speech 
into the mouth of the tempter: “Though I am un- 
“able to delude thee, yet I will mislead, by thy 
mearfis, muie human creatures than thou wilt set 
“ right.” ‘Nor was this menace vain; (says the 
. Mohammedan writer); ‘ for the inhabitants of a region 
‘ many thousand leagues in extent, are still so deluded 
4 by the Devil, that they impiously call Isa the son of 
4 God! Heaven preserve us,’ he adds, ‘ from blas- 
1 pheming Christians as well as blaspheming Jews. 
Although a religious disppte with those obstinate zea- 
lots would have been unreasonable and fruitless, yet 
they deserved, *1 thought a slight reprehension, as the 
attack seemed to be concerted among them. ^ t ‘Tho 
4 commentator,' said I, ‘ was much to blame for piaf&MJ 
4 so indiscriminate a*nd hasty a censure: the title, which 
4 gave your legislator and gives you such offence, was 
‘ often applied in fudea (by a bold figure agreeable 
4 to J fTie Hebrew ickom, though unusual in Arabic') 

4 to angels, to holy ineii, and even to allvnankind, who 
■ 4 are commanded to call God their Father; and in 
4 this large sense the apostle, to the Romans, calls 
4 the .elect the children of God, and the Messiah, the 
4 firtf-born among many brethren ; hut the words only 
4 begotten are applied transcendency and incompa- 
4 rably jo him alone* ; and, as for me who believes 
4 the scriptures, whicli you also profess to believe, 

4 though you assert without proof that we have al- 
4 tered them, I cannot refuse him an appellation, 

4 though far surpassing our reason, by winch he is 


* Rom. viii# 29 . See 1 Johij in, X, II. Barrow, 231, 232, 251. 
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‘distinguished in the Gospel; and the believers in 
Muhammed, who expressly name him the Messiah, 

* and pronounce him to have been borp of a virgin, 

* which alone might fully justify the phrase ct»n- 

* detuned by this author, are themselves condemn- 
, * able for cavilling at words, when they cannot ob- 
ject to the substance of our faith consistently .with 

* their own.’ The Muselmansh&d nothing to say in 
reply; and the conversation was changed. • 

I was astonished at the questions which Atm put 
, to me concerning the late peace and the independence 
of Amercia ; the several powers and resources of 
Britain, France, Spain, and Holland ; the character 
and supposed views of the Emperor; the compara- 
tive strength of the Russia p, Imperial, and Oilman 
armies ; and their respective modes of bringing their 
forces to actiou. I answered him witHout reserve, ex- 
/epUqn the state of pur. possessions in India-, nor 
DWfeiPe my answers lost, for I observed, that all the 
company were variously affected* by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern, especially 
when I described to them the gre?t force and admi- 
rable discipline of the Austrian* ifmy, and the Stupid 
prejudices ol'*the Turks, whomnothing can induce to 
abandon their old Tartarian habits ; and exposed the- 
weakness of their empire in Africa, and even in the 
more distant provinces of Asia. ' In return, he gave 
me dear but general information concerning fhe go- 
vernment and commerce of his island : “ His coun- 
“ try,” he said, “ was poor, and produced fey articles 
“ of trade ; but if they could get money, which they 
‘5 now preferred to play- things,” these were his words, 
they might easily,” lie added, “ procure foreign 
^commodities, and exchange them, advantageously 
u with their neighbours in the islands and on the 
^continent. Thus with a little money,” said lie, 
We purchase muskpts, powder, balls, cutlasses* * 
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“ knive3* clothes, raw cotton, . and other article* 

“ brought from Bombay , and with these we trade to 
“ Madagascar fqr the natural produce of the country 
“ <jr dollars* with which the French buy cattle, 

“ honey, butter, and so forth, in that island. With 
“ gold, which we receive from* your ships, we can 
“ procure elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mo- 
“ zambique, who barter them also for ammunition 
“ and bars of iron ; and the Portugueze in that 
“ country give us cloths of various kinds in ex- 
change for our commodities ; these cloths we dis- 
“ pose of lucratively iu the three neighbouring islands, 

“ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 

“ which grows in Comara, and slaves, which we buy 
“ also at other places to which we trade; and wo 
“ carry on this traffic in our own "vessels.” 

• 

Here I could*not help expressing my abhorrence of 
their slave-trade, and asked him by what Jaw^they 
claimed a property in rational beings, since ourCt'e** 
ator had given our nrpecies a dominion, to be mode- 
rately exercised, over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, hut none to man over man. “ Uy no 
“ lawf'ansvvered “ unless necessity be a law. 

“ There are nations to Madagascar and in Africa, 

who know neither God nor his prophet, nor Moses , 

“ nor David, nor the Messiah :■ tho.-.e nations are in 
“perpetual war and take many captives, whom, if 
“ th^ylcould not sell, they would certaiuly kill. In- 
“ dividuals among them are in extreme poverty, 

“ and hgve numbers of children, who, if they can- 
“ not be disposed oft must perish through hunger, 

“ together with their miserable parents. By purchas- 
“ ing these wretches we preserve their lives, and, 

“ perhaps, those of many others whom our money 
“ relieves. The sum of the argument is this : If we 
“ buy them, they will live ; if they become valuable • 
•“servants, they will live comfortably; but, if they 
“ are not sold, they must die miserably.” ‘ There 
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* tnpy be,’ said I, * such cases; butyou fallaciously draw 

* a general conclusion from a few particular instances ; 
‘and this is the very fallacy which, on a thousand 
‘ other occasions, deludes mankind. It is not to.be 
‘ dfiubted that a constant and gainful traffic in lm- 

* man creatures fomdhts war, in which captives are 

* always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity 
‘.which you pretend to be' the cause of a practice in 

* itself reprehensible, while in truth it is its effect.. The 
‘.same traffic encourages laziness in some parents, 

‘ who might in general support their families by pro- 
'* per industry, and seduces others to stifle their na- 
‘ tural feelings. At most, your redemption of those 
‘ unhappy children can amount only to a personal 
‘ contract implied between you, for gratitude and rea- 
‘ sonable service on their part, for kindness and 
‘humanity on yours; but’eau you thinJc your part 

* performed by disposing of them against their wills, 

‘ with as much indifference as if you were selling 

especially as they might become readers of the 

* Koran , and pillars of your faith?’ “ The law,” said 
he, “ forbids our selling them, when they are bc- 
“ lievers in the Prophet; and little children only are 
“sold; nor they often, or by ah masters.”'' 1 ’*- You, 

* who believe in Muhammed,* I, ‘ are bound, 

‘ by the spirit and letter of his laws, to take pains— 
‘ that they also may believe in him ; and if you ne- 
‘ gleet so important a duty for sordid gain,, I do 

* not see how you can hope for prosperity in this \yorld, 

* or for happiness in the next.’ My old friend , and 
the Muftis assented, and muttered a few prayers ; but 
probably forgot my preaching before many minutes 
had passed. 

So much time had slipped away in this conversa- 
tion, that I could make but a short visit fo Prince 
'•^aihn ; and my view in visiting him was to flx the 
'jd(pe of our journey to Domoni as early as possible op- 
#je next morning. His appearance was more savage 
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than ever; and I found him in a- disposition to com- 
plain bitterly against the English. No acknow- 
ledgment, ha said, had been made for the kind 
attentions of himself and the chief men of his, 
country to the officers and people of the Brilliant, 
though a whole year had elapsed since the wreck. 
I really wondered at the forgetfulness, to which atone 
such a neglect could be imputed, and assured hitu 
that f would express my opinion both in Bengal and 
in letters to England. “ We have little,” said he, 
“ to hope from letters ; for, when we have been paid 
“ with them instead of money, and have shown 
“ them on board your ships, we have commonly 
been treated with disdain, and often with iuipreca- 
“ tions.” I assured him, that .eithet those letters 
must have been written coldly and by very obscure 
persons, or* shown to very ill-bred men, of whom 
there were too many in all nations; but that a few 
instances of rudeness ought not to give him a 
prejudice against our national character. “ But you, ’ 
said he, “ are a wealthy nation, and we are indigent, 
“ yet, though all our groves of cocoa-trees, our 
“ fru its,_j ind our dbtle, are ever at your service, you 
“ always try to makShard bargains with us for what 
“ you chusc to dispose of; and frequently will neither 
“ sell nor give those things which we principally 
“ want.” ‘ To form,’ said I, * a just opinion* of 
‘ Englishmen, you must visit us in our own island, 

‘ or art least India ; here we are strangers and travel- 
lers: many of us have no design to trade in any 
f country, and none of us think of trading in 
Hinzttan, where wa stop only for refreshment. 

‘ The clothes, arms, or instruments, * which you 
‘ may want; are commonly necessary or convenient 
1 to us ; but, if Sayyad Alwi or his sons were to be 
‘ strangers in our country, you would have no rea- 
‘ son to boast of superior hospitality.’ He then 
showed me, a second time, a part of an old silk vest, 
with the star of the Order of the Thistle, and beg- 
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god me to explain the motto; expressing a wish that 
lit® order might be conferred on him by the King of 
j England, in return for his good offices t<* the English, 

I represented to him- the impossibility of his bemg 

gratified, and took occasion to say, that there was 
more true dignity in* their own native titles than in 
those of prince , duke, and lord, which had been idly 
given them, but had no conformity to their manners 
or the constitution of their government. • 

This conversation not being agreeable to either of us, 

I I changed it, by desiring that the palanquins and 
bearers might be ready next morning as early as 
possible. He answered, that bis palanquins were 
at our service for nothing, but that we must pay 
him ten dollars for each set of bearers; that 
it was the stated price, and that Mr. Hastings had 
paid it when he went to visit the king. This, as I 
learned afterwards, was false ; but, at all events, I 
‘iTfftfw that he would keep the dollars himselfi and give 
nothing to the bearers, who deserved them better, 
and whom he would compel to leave their cottages, 
and toil for his profit. “ Can ydu imagine ^” j re- 
plied, “ that we would employ iour-and-twenty men 
“ to bear us So far on their shoulders without reward- 
“ ing them amply? But since they are freemen (so 
he had assured me) “ and not your slaves, we will pay 
“ them in proportion to their diligence and goo4 *>eha- 
V viour; and it becomes neither your dignity nonours 
“ to make a previous bargain.” I showed him an ele- 
gant copy of the Koran , which I destined for hie father, 
and described the re3t of my present; but he coldly 
asked, “ if that was all?” Had he been king, a purse 
Sof dry dollars would have given him more pleasure 
than the finest; or holiest manuscript. Finding him, in 
Conversing on a variety of subjects, utterly void of in- 

* t«iligeace or principle, I took my leave, and saw him no 
fiioPe; but promised to let him know for certain whe j 
, ther we should make our intended excursion. 
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We dined in tolerable comfort, and bad occasion, 
in the course of the day, to observe the manners of 
the natives in Jthe middle rank, who are called lianas; 
all #>f whom have slaves constantly at work for them. 
We visited the mother of Cavibotnadi , who seemed in 
a station but little raised above ‘indigence; and her 
husband, who was a mariner, bartered an Arabic 
treatise on astronomy and navigation, which he had 
read* for a sea-compass, of which he well knew the 
use. 

In the morning I had conversed with two very old 
Arabs of Yemen, who had brought some articles of 
trade to Hinzuan ; and in the afternoon I met another, 
who had come from Maskat (where at that time there 
was a civil war) to purchase, if he could, an hundred 
stand of arms. I told them all that 1 loved their na- 
tion; and they* returned my compliment with great 
warmth, especially the two old men, who weBc-ueaj^. 
fourscore, and reminded me of Zohair and Hareth. 

So bad an account had been given me of the road over 
the mountains, thatt I dissuaded my companions from 
thinking of the journey, to which the captain became 
ratber disinclined ; bet as I wished to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country which I might never see 
again, I wrote the next day to Salim, requesting him 
to lend me one palanquin, and to order a sufficient 
tiumber of men. He sent me no written answer, which 
I ascribe rather to his incapacity than to rudeness; 
but the (governor, with Aim and two of his sons, came 
on board in the evening, and said that they had seen 
my letter ; that all should be ready ; but that I could 
not pay less for the men than tea dollars. I said I 
would pay more, but it should be to the men them- 
selves, according to their behaviour. They return- ^ 
ed somewhat dissatisfied, after I had played at chew 
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with Afai's younger son, in whose manner and Ad- 
dress there was something remarkably pleasing, 

Before sun-rise, on the 2d of August, I went alone 
bn shore, with a smalt basket of such provisions as I 
might want in the course of the day, and with some 
' cushions to make the prince’s palanquinatleast a toler- 
able vehicle ; but the prince was resolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled ; and he 
knew that, as I was eager for the journey, he could 
prescribe his own terms. Old Aim met me on the 
beach, and brought excuses from Salim, who he said 
was indisposed. He conducted me to his house, x and 
seemed rather desirous of persuading me to abandon 
my design of visiting the king; but 1 assured him 
that, if the prince would not supply me with proper 
attendants, 1 would walk to Dvmotn with my own ser- 
vants and a guide. Shaikh Salim,’ he said, was 
miserably avaricious, and that he was ashamed of a 
Ttfflsmatt with such a disposition; but that he was 
no less obstinate than covetous; and tuat; without 
tfen dollars paid in hand, it would be impossible to 
procure bearers. I then gave him three guineas, 
which he carried, or pretended to wrv to Salim; but 
returned withbut the change, alleging that he had no 
silver, and promising to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridi- 
culous vehicle was brought by nine sturdy blacks/ who 
could not speak a word of Arabic, so that I expected 
no information concerning the country through 
which I was to travel ; but Aim assisted me in a point 
of the utmost consequence, ‘ You cannot go,’ said 
i. he, ‘ without an interpreter, for the king speaks only 
•‘■‘the language of this island; but I have a servant, 
1 whose name is Tumum, a sensible and worthy man, 
* j^io. understands English, and is much esteemed 
•‘bj? the king; lie Is known and valued all over 
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* Hinzuan. This man shall attend you; and you 
‘ will soon be sensible of his worth.” i 

Tvmuni desisted to carry my basket ; and we set out 
with a prospect of fine weather, but some hours later 
than I had intended. 1 walkdd by the gardens ot 
the two princes, to the skirts of the town, and came 
to a little Tillage consisting of several very neat huts, 
made chiefly with the leaves of the cocoa-tree;, but 
the road a little farther was so stony, that I sat in the. 
palanquin, and was borne with perfect safety over soihe 
rocks. I then desired my guide to assure tfic men 
that I would pay them liberally ; but the poor pea- 
sants, who had been brought from their farms on tire 
hills, were not perfectly acquainted with the use of 
money, and treated my promise with indifference. 

• 

About five miles from Mdtsamudo lies the town of 
Wani , where Shaikh Abdullah , who has already been 
mentioned, usually resides: I saw it at a distant^ - * 
and it seemed to be ‘agreeably situated. When I had 
passed the rocky part of the road, I came to a stony 
beach, where the sea appeared to have lost some 
ground, since there was a fine sand to the left, and 
beyond it a beautiful* bay, which resembled that of 
Weymouth , and seemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me that the stones oyer 
which* I was carried' had been recently covered with 
water. * Here I saw the frigate, and, taking leave 
of it for two days, turned from the coast into a fine 
country very neatly cultivated, and consisting partly 
of hillocks exquisitely green, partly of plains, which 
were then in a gaudy dress of rich yellow blossoms. 
My guide informed me they were plantations of a 
kind of vetch, which was eaten by the natives. Cot- 
tages and farms were interspersed all over this gay 
champaign, and the whole scene was delightful : but • 
' it was soon changed for beauties of a different kind. 
Vox,. II. H 
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descended into a cool valley, through which 

a rivulet of perfectly clear water ; and there, find- 
vtfiig my vehicle uneasy, though from the, laughter and 
inerfiment of my bearers I concluded them to .be 
quite at their ease* I bade them set me down, and 
. walked before them ill the rest of the way. Moun- 
tains, clothed with fine trees and flowering-shrubs, 

■ presented themselves on our ascent from the vale; and 
wb proceeded for half an hour through pleasant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impossibility of loi- 
tering a while to examine the variety of new blossoms, 
which Succeeded one another at every step, and the 
virtues, as well as names, of which seemed familiar 
to Tumuni. At length we descended into a valley 
of greater extent than the former : a river or large 
wintery torrent ran through it, and fell down a steep 
declivity at the end of it, where it seemed to be lost 
among rocks. Cattle were grazing on the banks of 
the river, and the huts of their owners appeared on 
"'ihe hills: a more agreeable spot I had not before 
seen even in Swisserland or Merionethshire ; but it was 
followed by an assemblage of natural beauties, which I 
hardly expected to find in a little island twelve de- 
grees to the south of the Line. I was not sufficiently 
pleased with*my solitary journfey to discover charms 
which had ( no actual existence, and the first effect of 
the contrast between St. Jago and Hinzuan had 
ceased; but, without any disposition to give the 
landscape a high colouring, I may truly say, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country which 
next presented itself, as far surpassed Ermenovville, or 
jBlenheim, ov any other imitations of nature, which I 
hud Seen in France or England, as the finest bay sur* 
passes an artificial piece of water. Two very high 
mountain^ covered to the summit with the richest 
i>V«niure, were at some distance on my right hand, 

1 .apd separated from me by meadows diversified with 
and herds, or by valljes resounding with tor- ’ 
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fonts and waterfalls ; on my left was the sea, to which 
there were beautiful openings from the hills and woods; 
and the road was a smooth path naturally winding 
through a forest of spicy shrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. 
Some high trees were spangled with white blossoms, 
equal in fragrance to orange-flowers : my guide call- 
ed them Monongos; but the day was declining so fast, 
that it was impossible to examine them : the variety 
of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a tran- 
sient view in this magnificent garden, would have 
supplied a naturalist with.' amusment for a month; 
but I saw no remarkable insect, and no .reptile of any 
kind. The woodland was diversified by a few plea- 
sant glades, and new prospects were continually 
opened : at length a noble view of the sea burst upon 
me unexpectedly; and, having passed a hill or two, 
we came to the beach, beyond which were several 
hills and cottages. We turned from the shore; and, 
on the next eminence, I saw the town of Domoni at^a 
little distance below us. X was met by a number oi 
natives, a few of whom spoke Arabic; and thinking 
it a convenient place for repose, I sent my guide to 
apprize the king of my intended visit. He returned 
in half an hour with a polite message ; and I walked 
into the town, which seemed large and 'populous. A 
great crowd accompanied me ; and I was conducted 
•to a house built on the same plan with the best houses 
at Mqtsamudo. - In the middle of the court-yard 
stood a large Monongo-tree, which perfumed the air ; 
the apartment on the left was empty ; and in that on 
the right sat the king on a sofa or bench, covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rose when I entered, and 
grasping my hands, placed me near him on the right; 
but as he could speak only the language of Hinzuan, 
I had recourse to my friend Tumuni, than whom a rea- 
dier or more accurate interpreter could not have 
been found. I presented the king with a very hand-* 
some Indian dress of bine silk with golden flowers, 

H2 
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which tad been worn only once at a masquerade, and 
Wdib a beautiful copy of the Koran, from which I 
Tftfcd a few verses to him. He took thejn with great 
Complacency, and said, he wished I had come by 
Sea, that he might have loaded one of my boats 
with fruit, and with 'some of his finest cattle. He 
had seen me, he said, on board the frigate, where 
he had been, according to his custom, in disguise, 
Add had heard of me from his son Shaikh Ham - 
dullah. I gave him an account of my journey, and 
extolled the beauties of his country: he put many 
questions concerning mine, and professed great regard 
for our nation. “ But I hear,” said he, “ that you are 
“ a magistrate, and consequently profess peace: why 
M are you armed with a broad sword ?” ‘ I was a 
1 man,’ I said, ‘ before I was a magistrate; and, if it 
f should ever happen that law could not protect 
‘me, I must protect myself.’ He ‘seemed about 
sixty years old, had a very ..cheerful countenance, and 
*great appearance of good-nature mixed with a certain 
dignity, which distinguished him ’from the crowd of 
’ ministers and officers who attended him. Our con- 
versation was interrupted by notice, that it was the 
time of evening-prayers ; and, when he rose, he said 
“ this house fs yours, and I will* visit you in it, after 
“ you have taken some refreshment.” Soon after, 
bis servants brought a roast fowl, a rice-pudding, and 
some other dishes, with papayas and very good pome- 
granates; my own basket supplied the rest of my 
•supper. The room was hung with'old red cloth, ana 
dfeCbruted with pieces of porcelain and festoons of 
English bottles ; the lamps were placed on the ground 
in large sea-shells ; and the bed-place was a recess, 
concealed by a chintz hanging, opposite to the sofa, 
on which we bad been sitting. Though it was not a 
that irivited repose, and the gnats were inex- 
*|Mssibiy troublesome, yet the fatigue of the day pro- 
jUred . the very comfortable slumber- I was. waked 
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by the return of the king and his train; some of whom 
were Arabs, for I heard one of them say huzva-rakid, 
or, he is sleeping. There was immediate silence, and I 
parsed the night with little disturbance, except from 
the unwelcome songs of the mosquitos. In . the 
morning all was equally silent atod solitary ; the house 
appeared to be deserted ; and I began to wonder what 
had become of Tumuni: h'e came at length with con- 
cern.on his countenance, and told tnc that the bearers 
had run away in the^ night ; but that the king, who 
wished to see me in another of his houses, would 
supply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on me 
to stay till a boat could be sent for. I went imme-> 
diately to the king, whom 1 found sitting on a raised 
sofa in a large room, the walls of which were adorned 
with sentences from the Koran, 'in very legible eba- 
racters : about fifty of his subjects were seated on the 
ground in a sfemicircle before him; and hay inter- 
preter took his place in the midst of them. The good 
old king laughed heartily, when he heard the* adven-* 
ture of the night, and said, you will now be my 
'‘guest for a week, I hope; but, seriously, if you 
“ must return soon, I will send into the country for 
“ some peasants to carry you.’’ He then apologized 
for the behaviour of* Shaikh Salim , which he had 
heard from Tumuni, who told me afterwards that he 
was much displeased with it, and would not fail to 
express his displeasure. He concluded with a long 
harangue on the advantage which the English might 
derive from sending a ship every year from Bombay to 
trade wjth his subjects, and on the wonderful cheap* 
ness of their commodities, especially of their cowries. 
Ridiculous as this idea might seem, it showed an en- 
largement of mind, a desire of promoting the interest 
of his people, and a sense of the benefits arising 
from trade, which could hardly have been expected 
from a petty African chief ; and which, if hq had 
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feffP sovereign of Ycmtn, might have been expanded 
ipfb rational projects proportioned to the extent of 
JijP dominions. I answered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India; but that, I 
would, report the substance of his conversation, and 
Would ever bear testimony of bis noble zeal for 
the good of bis country, and to the mildness with 
which* he governed it. A's I had no inclination to 
paps a second night in the island, I requested leave 
to return without waiting for bearers : he seemed very 
sincere in pressing me to lengthen my visit, but 
had too much Arabian politeness to be impor- 
tunate. We therefore parted; and at the request 
of Turnuni, who assured me that little time would 
he lost in showing attention to one of the wor- 
thiest men in Hinzdan, I made a visit to the Go- 
vernor of the town, whose name was Muiekka : his 
manners were very pleasing, and He showed me 
some letters from the officers of the Brilliant , 
which appeared to flow warm from the heart, and 
Contained the strongest eloge of* his courtesy and 
liberality. He insisted on filling my basket with 
some of the finest pomegranates I had ever seen ; 
Sind 1 left the town, impressed with a very favourable 
Opinion of tke king and his* governor. When I 
reascended the hill, attended by many of the na- 
tives, one of them told me in Arabic, that I was 
going to receive the highest mark of distinction 
that it was in the king’s power to show* me; 
and be had scarce ended, when I heard the report 
a single gun : Shaikh . Ahmed had saluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my hat, 
and said Allah Acber: the people shouted, and I 
continued my journey, not without fear of inconve- 
nience from excessive heat, and the fatigue of climb- 
ing tpeks. The walk, however, was not on the 
v^hole unpleasant : 1 sometimes rested in the valleys, 
end forded all the rivulets, which refreshed tne with • 
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their coolness, and supplied me with exquisite water to 
mix with the juice of my pomegranates, and occasion* 
ally with brapdy. We were overtaken by some pea- 
sants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, and 
brought the king’s present of a cow with her calf, and 
a she-goat with two kids : they* had apparently been 
selected for their beauty, and were brought safe to 
Bengal. The prospects, which had so greatly de- 
lighted me the preceding day, had not lost their 
charms, though they wanted the recommendation of 
novelty ; but I must confess, that the most delighted 
object in that day’s walk, of near ten miles, was the 
Black Frigate, which I discerned at sunset from a 
rock near the prince’s gardens. Close to the town I 
was met by a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, 
opened a very fine cocoa;nut, which afforded a delici- 
ous draught : he informed me, that one of his coun- 
trymen had been punished that afternoon for a theft 
on board the Crocodile; and added, that, in Jus opi- 
nion, the punishment was no less just than the offencef 
was disgraceful to Tiis country. ' The offender, as X 
afterwards learned, was a youth of good family, who 
had married. a daughter of old Jim, but, being left 
alone for a moment in the cabin, and seeing a pair of 
blue Morocco slippers, could not resist the tempta- 
tion, concealed them so ill under his gown, that he 
was detected with the mainer. This proves, that no 
principle of honour is instilled by education into 
the gentry of this island: even Alwi, when be had 
observed that, “ in the month of J Ramadan, it. was 
“ not lawful to paint with hinmt, or to tell /»#;’* and 
when I asked, whether both were lawful all the rest of 
the year, answered, that “ lies were innocent, if do 
“ man was injured by them.” Tumuni took his leave, 
as well satisfied as myself with our excursion. I told 
him, before his master, that I transferred also to him 
the dollars, which were due to me out of the three 
guineas; and that, if ever they should part, I would 

II 4 
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be very glad to receive him into my service in India, 
Sijf* Huberts, the master of the ship, had passed the 
day with Sayyad Ahmed, and had learned from him 
ft few curious circumstances concerning the govern- 
ment of Hinzuan ; which he found to be a monarchy 
limited by aristocracy! The king, he was told, had 
no power of making war by his own authority ; but, 
if thevassembly of nobles,' who were from time to 
time convened by him, resolved on a war with any of 
the neighbouring islands, they defrayed the charges 
of it by voluntary contributions; in return for which 
they claimed as their own all the booty and captives 
that might be taken. The hope of gain or the want 
of slaves is usually the real motives for such enter- 
prizes, and ostensible pretexts are easily found. At that 
very time he understood they meditated a war, be- 
cause they wanted hands for the following harvest. 
Their fleet consisted of sixteen or seventeen small ves- 
sels, which they manned with about two thousand five 
hundred islanders, armed with muskets and cutldfcses, 
or with bows and arrows. Near two years had elapsed 
before they had possessed themselves of two towns 
in Mayata, which they still kept and garrisoned. The 
ordinary expences of the government were defrayed 
by ; a tax from two hundred villages ; but the three 
principal towns were exempt from all taxes, except 
that they paid annually to the chief Mufti a fortieth 
part of the value of all their moveable property and 
ffeom that payment neither the king nor the hohles 
claimed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the 
principles of their constitution, was considered elective, 
though the line of succession bad not been altered since 
jjhe first election of a sultan. He was informed that a 
pandering Arab, who had settled in the island, 
t»hd, bf hia intrepidity in several wars, acquired the 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king with 
Imited powers ; and that he was the grandfather 
if Shaikh Ahmed, I had been assured that Queen . 
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Halimah was his grandmother ; and, that he was 
the sixth king; but it must be remarked, that the 
words jedd and jeddah, in Arabic are used for a male 
aq,d female ancestor indefinitely: and without a cor- 
rect pedigree of Ahmed’s family, which I expected 
to procure, but was disappointed, it would scarce be 
possible to ascertain the time when his forefather ob- 
tained the highest rank in' the government. In the 
yeat; 1 000, Captain John Davis, who has written an ac- 
count of his voyage, found Mayata governed by a 
king, and Ansuame, or Iiinzuan , by a queen, who 
showed him great marks of friendship. lie anchored 
before the town of Demos (does he mean Domonii ) 
which was as large, he says, as Plymouth; and he 
concludes, from the ruins around it, that it had once 
been a place of strength and grandeur. I can only 
say, that I observed no such ruins. Fifteen years after, 
Captain Peyton and Sir Thomas Roe touched at the 
Comara islands ; and, from their several accqunts, it 
appears that an old sultaness at that time resided in* 
Hinzuan, but had a dominion paramount over all the 
isles, three of her sons governing Mohila in her name. 
If this be true, Sohaili and the successors of Halimah 
must have lost their influence over the other islands ; 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it suits, 
their convenience, they may always be furnished with 
a pretence for hostilities. Five generations of eldest 
sons, would account for an hundred and seventy of 
the. ^ears which have elapsed since Davis and Pey- 
ton found Iiinzuan ruled by a sultaness ; and Ahmed 
was of t such an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation. It is probable, on the whole, 
that Halimah was the widow of the first Arabian 
king, and that her mosque has been continued in 
repair by his descendants ; so that we may reasonably 
suppose two centuries to have passed since a single 
Arab had the courage and address to establish in 
• . that beautiful island a form of government, w'hicfi, 
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thoughbad enough in itself, appears to have been ad- 
ministered with advantage to the original inhabitants. 
Wfi have lately heard of civil commotions in Hin- 
zuan, wlucfi*, we may venture to pronounce, were not 
excited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
Vere probably occasioned by the insolence of an oli- 
garchy naturally hostile to king and people. That 
2m mountains in the Comara islands contain dia- 
monds, and the precious metals, which are studiously 
concealed by the policy of the several governments, 
may be: true, though I have no reason to believe it, 
and have only heard it asserted without evidence; 
bptT hope that neither an expectation of such trea- 
sures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
an European power to violate the first principles of 
justice by assuming the sovereignty of Hinzuan, 
which cannot answer a better purpose thhn that of 
supplying our fleets with seasonable* refreshment; 
and, although the natives have an interest in receiving 
hs with apparent cordiality, yet, if we wish their 
attachment to be unfeigned and their dealings just, 
we : must set them an example of strict honesty in the 
performance of our engagements. In truth, our nation 
is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan, 
Who* as it cbmmonly happen^, form a general 
opinion from' a few instances of violence or breach 
of faith.— Not many years ago, an European, who 
had been hospitably received and liberally supported 
at jMatsatnudo, behaved rudely to a young married 
yroman, who, being of low degree, was walking 
limned through a street in the evening. Her husband 
ran to protect her, and resented the rudeness, pro- 
bably with menaces, possibly with actual force ; and 
the European is said to have given him a mortal 
abound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, 

, the scuffle, from his lodging. This foul mur- 
■|I^r,5-f''which the law of nature would have justified 
magistrate in punishing with death, was reported 
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to the king, who told the governor, (and I use the 
very words of Alwi ) that “ it would be wiser to 'hush 
it up.” — Aliqi mentioned a civil case of his own, 
which ought not to be concealed. When he was on 
the coast of Africa, in the dominions Of a very savage 
prince, a small European vessel was wrecked ; and 
the prince not only seized all that could be saved from 
the wreck, but claimed the captain and the crew as 
his slaves, and treated them with ferocious insolence. 
Alwi assured me, that, when he heard of the acci- 
dent, he hastened to the prince, fell prostrate before 
him, and by tears and importunity prevailed, on him 
to give the Europeans their liberty; that he su pported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build ano- 
ther vessel, in which they sailed to Hinzuan, and <f&- 
partedgthence for Europe, or India. He showed nie 
the Ciptain’s promissory notes for sums, which to an 
African trader must be a considerable object, but 
which are no price for liberty, safety, and, perhaps,^ 
life, which his good though disinterested officers had* 
procured. I lamciUed that, in my situation, it was 
wholly out of my power to assist A hoi in obtaining 
justice; but he urged me to deliver an Arabic letter 
from him, inclosing the notes, to the Governor Ge- 
neral, who, as he said, knew him well :* and I com- 
plied with his request. Since it is possible that a 
substantia] defence may be made by the person thus 
accused of injustice, 1 will not name either him or, 
the vessel which he had commanded ; but, if he be 
living, and if this paper should fall into his hands, 
he may* be induced to reflect how highly it imports 
our national honour, that a people whom we call 
savage, but who administer to our convenience, may 
have no just cause to reproach ns with a violation of 
our contracts. 
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.<)JV THE' BAY A, OR INDIAN GROSS. BEAK. 
BY AT’HAR ATI KHAN OF DEHLI. 


T HE little bird, called Baya in Hindi, Berbera i*x 
Sanscrit , Babui in the dialect of Bengal , Cibu in 
Persian, and Tenawwit in Arabic, from his remark- 
ably pendent nest, is rather larger than a sparrow, 
with yellow-brown plumage, a yellowish head and 
feet, a light coloured breast, and a conic beak, very 
thick in proportion to his body. The bird is exceed- 
ingly common in Hindustan : he is astonishingly sensi- 
ble, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily deserting the 
place where his young were hatched, nowise averse, 
like most other birds, to the society of mankind, 
and easily taught to perch on the hand of his master.’ 
In a state of nature he generally builds his nest on the 
highest tree that he can find, especially on the Pal- 
myra, or on the Indian fig-tree ; and he prefers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet : bn 
makes it of grass, which he weaves like cloth, and 
shapes like a large bottle, suspending it firmly oh tha 
branches, but so as to rock with the wind ; and plac- 
ing it with its entrance downwards, to secure it from 
birds* of prey. His nest usually consists of two or 
three chambers ; and it is the popular belief that ha 
lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at 
night and confines with moist clay, or with cow- 
dung . That such flies are often found in his nest, 
where pieces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indubit- 
able ; but, as their light could be of little use to him, 
it seems probable that he only feeds on them. , He 
may be taught with ease to fetch a piece of paper,* 
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or any small thing that his master points out to him. 
Itisan attested fact, that, if a ring be dropped into 
a deep well, and a signal given to hint he will fly 
down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before, it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his master with 
apparent exultation ; “and it is confidently asserted, 
that, if a house or any other place be shown to him 
once or twice, he will carry ‘a note thither immediately, 
on a proper signal being made. One instance of his 
docility I can myself mention with confidence, having 
often been an eye-witness of it: The young Hindu - 
’women at Benares and in other places, wear very thin 
plates of gold, called ticas, slightly fixed, by way of 
brnament, between their eye-brows; and, when they 
pass through the streets, it is not uncommon for the 
youthful libertines, who amuse themselves with train- 
ing Bayas, to give them a sign, which they under- 
stand, and send them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mistresses, which they 
’bring in triumph to the lovers. — The Baya feeds 
naturally on grasshoppers and other insects, but will 
subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated in water. 
His flesh is warm and drying, of easy digestion, and 
recommended, in medical books, as a solvent of 
itone in the, bladder or kidneys ; but of that virtue 
there is no sufficient proof. The female lays many 
beautiful eggs, resembling iarge pearls : the white of 
them, when they are boiled, is tr&nspareht, aijd the 
flavour of them is exquisitely delicate. When many 
Bayas are assembled on a high tree, they make a 
lively din, but it is rather chirping than singing; 
their want of musical, talents is, however, amply 
supplied by their wonderful sagacity, in which they 
mre, not excelled by any feathered inhabitants of the 
■ forest. . 
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QN THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS , 

WRITTEN IN JANUA'RT, 1788, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


nPHE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed so 
firmly by themselves, and has been the subject of 
so much conversation among Europeans , that a short 
view of their Chronological System, which has not yet 
been exhibited from certain authorities, may be accept- 
able to those who seek truth without partiality to re- 
ceived opinion's, and without regarding any consequen- 
ces that may result from their inquiries. T^e conse- 
quences, indeed, of truth cannot but be desireable* 
and no reasonable man will apprehend any danger 
to society from a general diffusion of its light ; but 
we must not suffer ourselves to be dazzled by a false 
glare, nor mistake enigmas and allegories for histori- 
cal verity. Attached to no system, ‘and as much 
disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved 
erroneous, as to believe it, if it be confirmed by 
sound reasoning from indubitable evidence, I pro- 
pose to lay before you a concise account of Indian 
Chronology, extracted from Sanscrit books, or col- 
lected from conversation with Pandits , and to sub- 
join a few remarks on their system, without attempt- 
ing to decide a question, whieh I shall venture to 
start, “ Whether it is not in fact the same with our 
‘‘ own, but embellished and obsCured by the. fancy 
“ of their poets and the riddles of their astro- 
“ nomers ?*’ t, ' 
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One of the most curious books in Sanscrit, and 
htje of the oldest after the Vedas, is a tract on reli- 
* gtous mid civil duties, taken, as it is believed, from 
the oral instructions of Menu , son of Brahma, to the 
first inhabitants of the earth. An exceeding well- 
collated copy of this* most interesting law-tract is 
now before me; and 1 begin my dissertation with a 
few couplets from the first chapter of it; “ The sun 
“ causes the division of day and night, which «are 
** of two sorts, tl>ose of men and those of the 
“Gods; the day, for the labour of all creatures in 
“ their several employments ; the night for their 
“ slumber. A month is a day and night of the 
“patriarchs; and it is divided into two parts; the 
“ bright half is their day for laborious exertions ; the 
44 dark half, their night for sleep. A year is a day 
“and night of the Gods; and that is also divided 
“ into two halves ; the day is, when t*he sun moves 
toward the north ; the .night, when it moves to- 
ward the south. Learn now the duration of a 
“bight and day of Brahma with that of the ages 
“ respectively, and , in order. Four thousand years 
“ of the Gods they call the Crita (or Satya) age ; 
“ and its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
** in like number, as many hundreds. In the three 
“ successive ages, together with their limits at the 
“ beginning and end of them, are thousands and 
“ hundreds diminished by- one. This aggregate of 
“ four ages, amounting to twelve thousand clivine 
“ years, is called an age of the Gods; and a thou- 
“ sand such divine ages added together, must Jbe con- 
** sidered as a day of Brahma : his night has also the 
“ same duration. r JPhe before-mentioned age of the 
“ Gods, or twelve thousand of their years, multi- 
“pli^dby seventy-one, form what is named here 
a Mamoantara. There are alternate crea- 
and destructions of worlds through innumer- 
“fible Manwentaras : the Being supremely "desir-* 
“ able, performs all this again and again.” 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which 
the Hindus believe to have been revealed from Hea- 
ven, and which they generally understand in a literal 
sense : it seems to have intrinsic marks of being purely 
astronomical ; but I will not appropriate the observa- 
tions of others, nor anticipate those in particular, 
which have been made by. two or three of our mem- 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communicate to 
the Society. A conjecture, however, of Mr, Pater - 
son has so much ingenuity in it, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it here, especially as it seems to be con- 
firmed by one of the couplets just cited : he supposes, 
that, as a month of mortals is a day and night of the 
patriarchs, from the analogy of its bright and dark 
halves, so, by the same analogy, a day and night of 
mortals might have been considered by the ancient 
Hindus as h month of the lower world ; and then a 
year of such months will consist only of twelve days 
and nights, and thirty such years will compose a 
lunar year of mortals; whence he surmises that the 
four million three Hundred and txvcnty thousand years, 
of which the four Indian ages are opposed to consist, 
mean only years of twelve days; and, in fact, that 
sum divided by thirty , is reduced to an hundred and 
forty-four thousand: now a thousand, fotlr hundredand 
forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu as- 
tronomy; and that sum multiplied by eighteen , 
amounts precisely to twenty five thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty , the number of years in which the 
fixed stars appear to perform their long revolution 
eastward. The last mentioned sum is the product 
also of an hundred and forty four, which, according to 
M. Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred 
and eighty , or the Tartarian period, called Van, and 
of two thousand eight h unired and eigh ry in to nine, which 
is not one only of the lunar cycles, but considered, 
by the Hindus as a mysterious number and an emblem’ 
’ of Divinity, because, if it be multiplied by any other 
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whole 'number, the sum of tlie figures in toe, diffe- 
rent products remain always nine, as the Deity, who 
Appears in many forms, continues Oqe immutable 
essence. The important period of twenty-jive thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arise from the multiplication of three hundred .and 
sixty into seventy-two, the number of years in which 
a fixed star seems to move through a degree of a 
great circle ; and, although M. Le dentil assures us, 
that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution 
of the stars to be made in twenty jour thousand years, 
or jjty jour seconds of a degree to be passed in one 
year, yet we may have reason to think that the old 
Indian astronomers had made a more accurate calcu- 
lation, but concealed their knowledge from the peo- 
ple under the veil of 'fourteen Manwantaras, seventy- 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of dif- 
ferent sorts, from.those of Brahma to those oi Pat ala, 
or the jnfcrnal regions. _ If we follow the analogy 
' "suggested by M cm, and suppose only a day and 
night to be called a. year, we may divide the number 
©f years in a divine age by three hundred and sixty, 
and the quotient will be twelve thousand, or the num- 
. ber of his divine years in one age : but, conjecture 
apart, w;e,neetl only compare the two periods 4520000 
and 2592 0, and we shall find, that among their com- 
mon divisors, are 6, y, 12, &c. 18, rid, 72, 144, 
ike. ; which numbers with their - several multiples, 
^specially in a decuple progression, constitute some 
of the most celebrated periods of the Chaldeans, 
Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. \V’e can- 
not fail to observe, that the number 4 32, which ap- 
pearjyp be the basis of the Indian system, is a 6‘0th 
P*rt of 25920, and, by continuing "the comparison 
we might probably solve the whole enigma. In the 
preface to a Varancs Almanac I find the following 
'wild stanza : “ A thousand Great Ages are a day of 
ff Brahma; a thousand such days are an Indian hour 
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14 of Vishnu ; sir hundred thousand such hours make 
“ a period of Rudrci ; and a million of Rudras 
“ (or two quadrillions Jive hundred and ninety two 
“• thousand trillions of lunar years) are but a second 
“ to the supreme Being.” The Hindu theologians 
deny the conclusion of the sfanza to be orthodox: 

“ Time/’ they say, ** exists not at all with God;" and 
they advise astronomers to mind their own business, 
without meddling with theology. The astronomical 
verse, however, will answer our present purpose; for 
it shows, iu the first place, that cyphers arc added 
at pleasure to swell the periods; and, if we take ten 
cyphers from a Rudra, or divide by ten thousand 
millions, wc shall have a period of 25.9200000 years, 
which, divided by 6'0 (the usual divisor of time- 
among the Hindus) will, give 4320000, or a Great 
Age, which we find subdivided in the proportion of 
4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreasing 
arithmetically in the golden, silver , copper , end ^ 
then ages. But, should it be thought improbable 
that the Indian astronomers in very early times bad 
made more accurate observations than those of Alex- 
andria, Bagdad, or Mnraghah, and still more im- 
probable that they should have relapsed with appa-' 
rent cause into error, we may suppose that they 
formed their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication 
of 24000 by 180, according to Le Gentil, or of 21600 
by 2(10, according to the comment on the Surya Sid- 
dhanla. Now as it is hardly possible that such 
coincidences should be accidental, we may hold it 
»«w7y«demonstrated, that the period of a divine 'age 
was at first merely astronomical, and may conse- 
quently reject it from our present inquiry into the 
historical or civil chronology of India. Let us, how- 
ever, proceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus, 
and see, when we have ascertained their system, whe- 
ther we can reconcile it to the course of nature and 
’ the common sense of mankind. 

I 2 
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The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine 
age, and believe that, in every thousand such ages, 
or in every day of Brahma, fourteen Mejias are suc- 
cessively invested by him with the sovereignty of ti e 
earth: each Menu, they suppose, transmits his empire 
to his sons and grandstfns during a period of seventy- 
one divine ages ; and such a period they name a 
Manwantara ; but, since* fourteen multiplied by 
seventy-one are not quite a thousand, we must conclude 
that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between 
the Manrvantaras, or for the twilight of Brahma" s 
day. * Thirty such days, or Calpus, constitute, in their 
opinion, a month of Brahma; twelve such months, 
one of his years; and an hundred such years, his 
age; of which age they assert, that fifty years have 
elapsed.. We are now then, according to the Hindus 
in the first day or Calpa of the first month of the 
fifty-first year of Brahma's" age, and fn the twenty- 
eighth divine age of the seventh Manwantara, of 
'Vhich divine age the three first human ages have 
passed, and four thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight of the fourth. 

In the present day of Brahma the first Menu was 
surnamfed JSwayumbhuva, or sou of the self existent ; 
and it is he by whom the institutes of religious and 
civil duties are supposed to have been delivered. In 
his time the Deity descended at a sacrifice, and* by 
his wife Satarupa, he had two distinguished ‘sons, 
and three daughters. This pair were created for the 
multiplication of the human species, after tljat new 
creation of the world which the Brahmans call Pad- 
macalpvya , or the Lotos-creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of 
Menu's institutes, according to the Brahmans, we 
papist multiply four million three hundred and twenty 
thousand by six times seventy-one, and add to the 
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product the number of years already past in the 
seventh Manxoantara. Of the five Menus who suc- 
ceeded him, I have seen little more than the names; 
but the Hindu writings are very diffuse on the life 
and posterity of the seventh Menu, surnamed Vaiv~ 
asxvata , or Child of the Sun;* he is supposed to have 
had ten sons, of whom the ' eldest was Icshwacu; 
and to have been accompanied by seven Rishis, or 
hofy persons, whose names were, Casyapa , A tri, 
Vasishtha , Visivamitra , Gautama, Jamadagni, and 
Bharadwaja ; an account of which explains the open- 
ing of the fourth chapter of the Gita: “This im- 
“ mutable system of devotion/’ says Crishna, “I 
“ revealed to Vivaswat, or the Sun ; Vivaswat 
“declared it to his son Menu; - Menu explained 
“ it to Icshwacu : thus the chief Rishis know 
“ this sublime doctrine delivered from one to 
“ another.”* 

In the reign of this sun born monarch, the Hindus* 
believe the whol'e earth to have been drowned, and 
the whole human race destroyed by a flood, except 
the pious prince himself, the seven Rishis, and 
their several wives; for they suppose his children to 
have been born after the deluge.* This general 
praylaya, or destruction, is the subject of the first 
Furana, cr sacred poem, which consists of four- 
teen thousaud stanzas; and the story is concisely, 
but* clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth book of 
the Bhagawata, from which I have abstracted the 
whoU’, and translated it with great care, but will 
only present you here with an- abridgment of it. 
“ The demonjj Hayagriva having purloined the 
“ Vedas, from the custody of Brahma, while he was 
“ reposing at the close of the sixth Manwantara, 
“ the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
“ the seven Rishis and Salyavata, who then reigned 

IS 4 ' 
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“ iu Dravira, a maritime region to the south of 
“ Carnot a : this prince was performing his ablutions 
“ in the river Crfyamala, when Vishnu appeared to 
“ him in the shape of a small fish, and, after seve- 
ral augmentations of bulk in different waters, 
was placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, where 
he thus addressed his amazed votary: “In 'even 
days all creatures, who ha've offended me, sii.i'l be 
** destroyed by a deluge, but thou shall be m < used 
“ in a capacious vessel miraculously formed : lake 
“ therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent 
“ grain fry food, and, together with the seven holy 
“ men, your respective wive-., and pairs of all ani- 
‘\qoalf., enter the ark without fear; then shaft thou 
“ know God face to face, and all thy questions shall 
“ be answered.” Saying this, he disappeared; and 
after seven days, the ocean ' began to overflow the 
‘coasts, and the earth to be flooded* by constant 

* showers, when Salyavrata, meditating on the 
r44Deity. stow a large vessel moving on the waters : 

* he entered it, having in all respects conformed to 
‘ the instructions of Vishnu; who, in the form of a 
‘ vast fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a great 

* sea*, serpent, as with a cable, to bis measureless 
‘ horn. ‘ When .the deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew 
‘ the demon, and recovered the Vedas, instructed 

* Satyavrata in divine knowledge, and appointed 
‘ him the seventh Menu by the name of Vaivas - 

’wata.’ Let us compare the two Indian accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge with those delivered 
by Moses . It is not made a question in this Jract, 
•whether the first chapters of Genesis are to be under- 
: stood in'# literal, or merely in an allegorical sense; 

thfebnly points before us are, whether the creation 
■• described by the first Menu, which the Brahmans 
'■ called that of the Lotos, be not the same with that re- 
:!'CQ*ded in our Scripture; and whether the story of 
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the seventh Menu be riot one and the same with 
that of Noah. I propose the questions, but affirm 
nothing; living others to settle their Opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from adim, which in San- 
scrit means the first ; or Menu from Nuh, the true 
name of the patriarch ; whether the sacrifice, at 
which God is believed to have descended, alludes to 
the offering of Abel; arid, on the whole, whether 
the«two Menus can mean any other persons than the 
great progenitor, and the restorer of our species* 

On a supposition that Vaivasxvata , or sun-bom, 
was the Noah of Scripture, let us proceed to the 
Indian account of his posterity, which I extract frqm 
the Puranart' haprecasu, or The Puranas Explained : a 
work lately composed in Sanscrit by Radhacanta 
Sarman, a Pandit of extensive learning and great 
fame among fhe Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings, which lie lias col- 
lected from the Puranas, it will be accessary to give-, 
a general idea of ‘the avatar as, or descents , of the 
Deity. The Hindus believe innumerable such des- 
cents or special interpositions of Providence in the 
affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten principal 
avataras in the current period of feur ages; and 
all of them are described, in order as they are sup- 
posed to occur, in the following Ode of jfayadeva, 
the *great lyric poet of India. 

1. “Thou rccoverest the Veda in the water of 
the osean of destruction, placing it joyfully in the 
bosom of an ark fabricated by • thee, O Cesava, 
assuming the body of a Jish, Be victorious, 0 
Ileri, lord of the universe ! 

g. “The earth stands firm on thy immensely 
broad back, which grows larger from the callus, 

I 4 
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occasioned by bearing that vast burden, 0 Cesaroa ; 
assuming the body of a tortoise. Be victorious, 0 
Heri, lord of the universe ! t 

3. “The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, 

remains fixed like the figure of a black antelope 
on the moon, 0 Cesava, assuming the form of a 
boar. Be victorious, O' Heri, lord of the uni- 
verse ! c 

4. “The claw with a stupendous point, on the 
exquisite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the black bee 
that, stung the body of the embowelled Iliranyaca- 
sipu, Q Cesava , assuming the form of a man-lion , 
Be victorious, 0 Heri, lord of the universe ! 

5. “By thy power thou* beguilest Bali, O thou 
miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of inch with the wa- 
ter (of Ganga ) springing from thy feet, 0 Cesava, as- 
suming (lie form of a dwarf. Be victorious, 0 Heri, 

; lord of the universe ! 

6. “Thou bathest in pure water, consisting of the 
, blood of Cshatriyas, the world, whose offences are 

removed, and who are relieved from the pain of other 
births, 0 Cesava, assuming the form of Parasu- 
JRama. Be victorious, 0 Heri, lord of the uni- 
verse ! , 

f. “With ease to thyself, with delight to the Genii 
of the eight regions, thou scatterest on al^ sides 
in the plain of combat the demon with ten heads, 
0 Ccs&Qa, assuming the form' of Rama Chanmmrfk 
Bfe victorious, 0 Heri , lord of the universe ! 

•, “Thou wearest on thy bright body a mantle 
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shining like a blue cloud, or like the water of Ya - 
muna tripping towards thee through fear of thy fur- 
rowing ploughshare, O Cesava, assuming the form of 
Balia Rama. Be victorious, 0 Heri, lord of the 
universe 1 

9. “Thou blamest (Oh, wonderfiil !) the whole Veda , 
when thou seest, O kind-hearted, uie slaughter of cattle 
prescribed for sacrifice, O Cesava; assuming the body of 
Buddha. Be victorious, O Heri , lord of the universe ! 

10, “For the destruction of all the impure, thou 
drawest thy cimeter like a blazing comet (how tre- 
mendous! O Cesava, assuming the body of Calci . 
Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the universe 1” 

These ten Avataras are by some arranged according 
to the thousands of divine years in each of the fo^r 
ages, or in an arithmetical proportion froin four to 
one; and, if such an arrangement were universally re- 
ceived, we should Be able to ascertain a very material 
point in the Hindu chronology; I mean the birth of 
Buddha , concerning which the different Bandits, 
whom I have consulted, and the same Pandits at dif- 
ferent times, have expressed a strange diversity of 
opinion. They all agree that Calci is yet to come, 
and that Buddha was the last considerable incarnation 
of the Deity; but the astronomers at Varanes place 
him. in the third age, and Radhacant insists that he 
appeared after the thousandth year of the fourth. The 
learned and accurate author of the Dabistan, whose 
information concerning the Hindus is wonderfully cor- 
rect, mentions an opinion of the Pandits, with whom 
he had conversed, that Buddha began his career ten 
years before the close of the third age; and Go- 
verdhana of Caskmir, who had once informed me 
that Crishna, descended txco centuries before Buddhcty 
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assured me lately that the Cashmirians admitted an 
interval of twenty-four years (others allow only 
twelve) between these two divine persons. The best 
authority, after all, is the Bhagawat itself, in the first 
chapter of which it is expressly declared, that “ Bud- 
u dka, the son of Jhlei, would appear at Cicata for 
“ the purpose of confounding the demons, just at 
“ the beginning of the Caliyug.” I have long been 
convinced, that, on these subjects, we can only ‘rea- 
son satisfactorily from written evidence, and that our 
forehsick rule must be invariably applied to take the de- 
clarations of the Brahmans most strongly against them- 
selves that is, against their pretentions to antiquity ; 
so that, on the whole, we may safely place Buddha 
just at the beginning of the present age ; but what is 
the beginning of it? When.this question was propos- 
ed to Radhacant , he answered, “ Of a period com- 
“ prising more than four hundred thousand years, 
“ the first two or three thousand may reasonably be 
** f called the beginning.” On my demanding written 
evidence, he produced abook’of some authority, com- 
posed by q, learned Goswami, and entitled Bhagawa- 
tatnyrita, or the Nectar of the Bhagawat, on which 
it is a metrical comment ; and the couplet which be 
read from it deserves to be cited. After the just men- 
tioned account of Buddha in the text, the commen- 
tator says, 

Asau ryaefah calerabdashasradwitaye gate,' • 

Murtih patalaverna'sya dwibhuja chicurojj’hita . 

* He became visible, the-thqusand-and-socond-year-of- 
the-CalKg’e being past j his body of-a-colour-be- 
f tween-white and ruddy, with two-arms, without- 
‘ hair on his head/ 

i'Qbeatct, named in the text as the birth-place of 
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Buddha, the Goswami supposes to have been Dher- 
maranya? a wood near Gaya, where a colossal 'image 
ot i hat ancient deity still remains. It seemed to me of 
blat;k stone : but, as I saw it by torch-light, I can- 
not be positive as to its colour, which may indeed 
have been changed by time. * 

The Brahmans universally speak of the Bauddhas . 
with all the malignity of an intolerant spirit; yet the 
most orthodox among them consider Buddha himself 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. This is a contradiction 
hard to be reconciled, unless we cut the knot, in- , 
stead of untying it, by supposing with Giorgi, that 
there were two Buddhas , the younger of whom esta- 
blished the new religion, which gave so great offence 
in India, and was introduced into China in the first 
century of our ara. The* Cashmirian before men- 
tioned asserted 'this fact, without being led to it by 
any question that implied it; and we may have > reason 
to suppose that Buddha is in truth only a general ' 
W'ord for a Philosopher. The author of a celebrated 
Sanscrit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amara- 
cosha, who was himself a Bauddha, and flourished in 
the first century before Christ, begins his vocabulary 
with nine words that signify heaven , and* proceeds to 
those which mean a deity in general; after which come 
different classes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons , all by 
generic names ; and they are followed by two very 
remarkable heads ; first (not the general names of 
Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha-in-general of 
which he gives us eighteen, such as Muni, Sastri , 
Munindra, Vinayaca, Samantabhadra , Dhcrmaraja 
Sugata , and the like; most of them significative of 
excellence, xcisdom, virtue, and sanctity; secondly, the 
names of a particular- Buddha- Muni-v/ho-desceaded - , 
in-tbe-famify-of-iV/cya (these are the very words of 
the original) and his titles are, Sacyamuni, Sacyasinhcr, ■ 
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Seroarfhasiddha , Saudhodani, Gautama , Anabandhu , 
or Kinsman of the Sun, and Mayadevisuta', or Child 
of Maya. Thence the author passes to the different 
epithets of particular Hindu deities. When I point- 
ed out this curious passage to Radhacani, he contend- 
ed tfiat the first eighteen names were general epithets, 
and the following seven proper names, or patronymics, 
of one of the same person; but Ramaloehan, my own 
.teacher, who though .not a Brahman, is an excel- 
lent scholar and a very sensible unprejudiced man, 
assured me that Buddha was a generic word, like 
Jpeva, and that the learned author, having exhibited 
the names of a Devata in general, proceeded to those 
of a Buddha in general, before he came to particulars: 
he added, that Buddha might mean a Sage or Philo- 
sopher , though Buddha was the word commonly used 
for a mere wise man without supernatural powers. 
It seems highly probable, on the whole, that the 
Buddha, whom Jayadcva celebrates in his Hymn, was 
the Sdcyasinha, or Lion Sacya, who, though he for- 
bade the sacrifices of cattle, which the Vedas enjoin, 
was believed to be Vishnu himself in a human form, 
apd that another Buddha, one perhaps of his followers 
in a later age, assuming his name and character, at- 
tempted to overset the whole system of the Brahmans, 
and was the cause of that persecution, from which 
the Bauddhas are known to have fled into very distant 
regions. May we not reconcile the singular difference 
of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of. Bud- 
dha's appearance, by supposing that they have con- 
'founded the two Buddhas, the first of whom,was born 
a few.years before the close of the last age, and the 
second, when above a thousand years of the present 
age had elapsed? We know from better authorities, 
and with as much eertainty as can justly be expected 
op so doubtful a subject, the real time, compared 
i;'#jth our own sera, when the ancient Buddha began to 
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distinguish himself ; and It is for this reason principally 
that 1 have dwelt with minute anxiety on the subject 
of the last Avatar. 

The Brahmans, who assisted Abulfazi in his curi- 
ous but superficial account of *his master’s empire, 
informed him, if the figures in the Ay ini Acbari be 
correctly written, that a period of Q 962 years had 
elapsed from the birth of Buddha to the 40th year of 
Acbar's reign; which computation will place his birth 
in the 136'fith year before that of our Saviour? but, 
when the Chinese government admitted a new religion 
from India in the first century of our sera, they made 
particular enquiries concerning the age of the old 
Indian Buddha , whose birth, according to Couplet, they 
place in the 41st year of their 28th cycle, or 103f> 
years before Christ ; and they call him, says he, Foe, 
the son of Mope, or Maya; but M. Be Guignes, on the 
authority of four Chinese historians asserts, that Fo 
was born about the year before Christ 1027, in the " 
kingdom of Cashniir . Giorgi, or rather Cassiano , 
from whose papers his work was compiled, assures us, 
that, by the calculation of the Tibetians, he appeared 
only <h>9 years before the Christian epoch; and 
M. Bailly, with some hesitation, placfes him 1031 
before it, but inclines to think him far more ancients 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract,! 
with the first Buddha , or Mercury, whom the Gothsi 
called *VFoden, and of whom I shall presently take] 
particular notice. Now, whether we assume the me- 5 
dium of* the four last- mentioned dates, or implicitly 
rely on the authorities quoted by De Guignes, we may 
conclude, that Buddha was first distinguished in this 
country about a thousand years before the beginning 
of our asra; and whoever, in so early an age, expects 
a certain epoch unqualified with about or nearly, will 
be greatly disappointed. Hence it is clear, that, whe- ’ 
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her the fourth age of the Hindus began about one 
.faousand jcars before Christ , according to Gover- 
ihan's account of Buddha’s birth, or jtoo thousand, 
according to that of Rudhacant , the common opinion 
that 4888 years of it. are now elapsed, is erroneous; 
and here for the present we leave Buddha , with an 
intention of returning to him in due time; observing 
only, that if the learned ‘Indians differ so widely in 
their accounts of the age, when their ninth Avatar 
appeared in their count) - }', we may be assured that they • 
have no certain chronology before him, and may 
suspect the certainty of all the relations concerning 
even his appearance. 

The received chronology of the Hindus begins 
with an absurdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the 
whole system; for, having established their period of 
seventy one divine ages as the reign of*each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to, place a holy personage in 
“times of impurity , they insist that the Menu reigns 
only in every golden age, and disappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and 
emerge like a water-fowl, till the close of his Mun- 
xoantara. The learned author of the Purartarl'hapra- 
Vasa, which' I will now follow step by step, mention- 
ed this ridiculous opinion with a serious face; but, 
ds he has not inserted it in his work, wc may take his 
account of the seventh Menu according to its obvious 
and rational meaning, and suppose that Vaisvaswala , 
the son of Surya, the son of Casyapa, or Uranus, the 
son of Marichi, or Light : the son of Brahma, which 
is clearly an allegorical pedigree, reigned in the last 
. golden age, or, according to the Hindus, three mil- 
lion eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they con- 
tend that he actually reigned on earth one million seven 
'hundred and twenty-eight thousand years of mortals, or 
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four thousand eight hundred years of the Gods ; and 
this opinion is another monster so repugnant' to the 
course of nature and to human reason, that it must 
be /ejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a proof) 
that the Indians know nothing of tfipir sun-horn Menu 
but his name and the principal* event of his life ; I 
mean the universal deludge, of which the three first 
Avatars are merely allegorical representations, with a 
mixtyre, especially in the second , of astronomical 
mythology. • ■ 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed 
to have descended ; for the seven Riskis , who were 
preserved with him in the ark, are not mentioned as 
fathers of human families; but, since his daughter 
Ha was married, as the Indians tell os, to the first 
Buddha , or Mercury, the son of Chandra , or the 
Moon, a male-deity, whose father was Airi, son of 
Brahma, (where again we meet with an allegory 
purely astronomical or poetical) his posterity are di- * 
vided into two grefit.branc:ies, called the Children of 
the Sun, from his own supposed father, and, the Child- 
ren of the Moon, from the parent of his daughter’s 
husband. The lineal male descendants in both these 
families arc supposed to have reigned in* the cities of 
Ayodhya , or Audit , and Pratisht'hana, or Vitora, re- 
spectively till the thousandth year of the present age, 
and the names of all the princes in both lines having 
been, diligently collected by Radhacuni from several 
Puranas, I exhibit them in two columns, an ringed by 
myself w.ith great attention. 
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SECOND AGE. • 

« 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOO N. 


Jcshmcu, 

Budha, ^ 

Vicucshi 

PururavasA^ 

Cucutst'ha, 

• ^ 

Ayush, * 

Aneas, 

Nabusha, 

S. Prit'hu 

Yayati, 

Viswagandlji, 

f>uru, 

Chandra, 

Janamejaya 

Yuvanaswa, 

Prachinrtat, 

Srava, 

Praviua, 

! 0 . Vrihadaswa, 

Mcnasya, 

Dhundhumara 

Cbarupada, 

Drid’haswa, 

Sudyu, 

Heryaswa* 

"Bahugava, 

* Nicumbha, <• 

SanyaVi, 

J5. Crisasdl^ 

Ahanyali, 

leuajit, 

Raudrasw^, 

Tftivanasvra, 

ltiteyush, 

Mandhatri, 

Rantm^va, 

Purucutsa ’ 

Sumati, 

SO. Trasadasyu, 

Aiti- 

Anaranya, 

Dus km fin ta , 

Heryaswa, 

Bharata , * 

Praruna, 

( Vitat'hfy 
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CHI UDREN OP THE 


SUN. 

Tiivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trisancu, 
llarischandra, 
Rohita, 
Ilanta, 

30. Champa. 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 

Bhai uca, 
Vrica, 

35 . Bahucu,' 

Sagara, 

Asamanjas, 

Ansumat, 

B hagii at' ha, 
40. Sruta, 

• Nabha, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Ayutayusb, 

Ritaperna, 

45. Saudasa, 
Asmaca, 
Mulaca, 

* Dasarat’ha. 

V»i. II. 


mooN. 

Manyii, 

Yrihatcshetra, 25. 
llastin, 

Ajamid'ha, 

Ricsha, 

Saniwarana, 

Curu; 30. 

Jahnn, 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’h^, 
Sarvabhaumq, 
Jayatsena, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayush, 

Acrodhan^ 

Devatit’lp, 

Ricsha, 40. 

Pratipa, 

Santany, 

VichkraiMya, 

Panda, 45. 

Yudhishfhi r) 


K 
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OV fHE C BEONOIOGT 


CIIUBBIU OF THS 


SUN. 


MOOS' 


Aidabidi, 

50. Viswasaha, 

C’batwanga, 

^ {1 Dirgbaba.hu, 

* fiaghu. 

Ah 

55. Dasarat'ha , 

Jiama. 

It is agreed among all the P« ndils, that /w ^' ’ ’ 

the orazin ages; and, it we . . 

began hi* reign at the very bcginmu 0 o ( - 0 j 

still thru thousand that l,l " >d ™J J™L ( j„hl thousand 
or a million one hnndut ^ 4 , 

lunar years l "Sb between ha. as- 

during which tji Q fimfae i , . „ or ld, but, 
wata and Rama must have ^ } ! ,c w ther 


g thmy 

too muchg|a long racwu- - ' ' ou|sl iti 

are said repave been, »e can bin cid 

nature, extend " , j [t » c -t-1'1 o' e 

tuteen hmdrulvmj’flf ™* - , 4C1V ive 

thou, not to have been e * « ^ ^ 

lived lunger than modern P , nee. m ^ 

K .ball hod only a P*™“ . , adml un, a mi’a- 

Laud, if »e icniove .be , e llbtlu-,e 

W « must cease to teuton, and "«?« ‘ 
f ’„«* ubaleter the B.alman, chose to 
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ti* the lunar pedigree we meet with another absur- 
dity equally fatal to the credit of the Hindu system; 
As far as th'e twenty-second degree of descent from 
V&ioaswala, the synchronism., of , ' the two families 
appears tolerably regular, except that the Children 
Of the Moon were not all eldest sons; for king Yayati 
appointed the youngest of his five i&OS to succeed 
him in India, and allotted inferior kiilj|dotnS to the 
other four, who had offended him;*, part of the 
dacshin, at the south, to Yadu, the v ancestor of 
Crishna} the north to Ann, the east Xo ^Hrtthyu, 
and the west to Turvasu, from whom the Pandit* 
believe, or pretend to believe, in compliment to ouf 
nation, that we are descended. But of the subse- 
quent degrees in the lunar line they feuovv so little?, 
that, unable to supply a considerable interval between 1 
Bharat and Vitut'ha, whom they call son and suc- 
cessor, and are under a necessity of asserting, that 
the great ancestor of Yudhisht'hir actually reigned 
seven and twenty thousand years: a fable of the same 
class with that of his wonderful birth, which is the 
subject of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if we 
suppose- bis life to have lasted no longer than that of 
Other mortals, and admit Vitat'haoa^ the rest to have 
been his regular successors, we shall fall into anothac 
absurdity; for then, if the generations in both lines 
were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, 
we shall find Yudhisht'hir , who reigned confessedly 
at the close of the brazen age, nine generations older 
than Rama, before whose birth the silver age is al- 
lowed to have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have set an asterisk, to denote a consider- 
able chasm in the Indian history, and have inserted 
between brackets, as out of their places, his twenty* 
four successors, who reigned, if at all, in the . fot* 
lowing age, immediately before the war of the Mahab 
karat. The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the. 
interval between the first and second ages, and the 
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Jtfth wh'uHh soon followed it, appear to be moral fables, 
grounded on historical facts. The fourth was the 
' punishment of an impious monarch, by the Deity 
himself bursting fropyai marble column, in the shape' 
of a lion; and Ib& ffith was the humiliation of an 
arrogant prince, % so contemptible an agent as a 
mendicant dwarf After, these, and immediately 
| before Buddliaj come three great warriors, all named 
Mama; but it^may justly be made a question, tvhe- 
1 ther they are not three representations of one person, 
or three 'different ways of relating the same history. 
The iirst and second .llamas are said to have been 
, Contemporary; or whether all or any of them mean 
\ Mama, the son of Cush , I leave others to determine. 

] The, mother of the .second Mama was named Cau- 
j ihalya, which is a derivative of Cushala, and, though 
• bis father be distinguished by the titlp or epithet of 
Dasarat' ha, signifying that his rear- chariot bore him 
to all quarters of the world; yet the name of Cush, 
as the Cashminavs pronounce it t is preserved entire 
in that of his son and successor, and shadowed in 
that of his ancestor Vicucshi; nor can a just objec- 
tion be made to this opinion from the nasal Arabian 
vowel in the Mamah, mentioned by Moses, since 
the very word Arab begins with the same letter, 
which the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce; 
and they were obliged, therefore to express it by 
the vowel which most resembled it. Oq* this 
question, however, I assert nothing; nor on ano- 
ther, which might be proposed: “Whether the 
% fourth and fifth Amtars be not allegorical stories 
“ of the two presumptuous monarebs, Nimrod and 
l** fielmf' The hypothesis, that government was 
#r$t established, laws enacted, and agriculture en- 
couraged in India by Mama about three thousand 
hundred years ago, agrees with the received 
^tiht of Noah's death,, and the previous settlement 
ins immediate descendants. 
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third age. 


CHlLDKfcN THB 
SUN. MOON. 


Cus/ia, 

Atit’hi, 

Nishadha, 

Nabhas, 

5. Pundarica, 

Cshetnadhanwas, 

Pevanica, 

Ahirfagu, 

Paripatra, 

10. ltanpchhaia, 
Vajranabha, 

Area, 

Sugaua, 

Vidhriti, 

15. Iliranyanabha, 
Pushva, 
Dhruvasandhi, 
Sudersana, 

• Agniverna, 

20. Sighra, 

Maru, supposed 
to be still alivei' 
Prasusruta, 
Sandhi, 


Vitat'ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcshetra*, 

Uastin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Kic&ha, 

Sainwarana, 

Curu, 

Jahntt, 

Surat’ ha, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Sarvabhautna, 

Jayatsena, 

Itadhica, 

Ayutayusbj 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’bij 

Hicsha, 


K 3 ’ 


15. 
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CHILDREN Of THE 
SON. ‘ $' MOON, 

Amerfanft,. Dilipe, 

25. . Mahai^^ Pratipa, 20: 

Visw&bhahu, Santanu, 

Frasehajit, Vichitravirya, 

; Tftshaca, Panda, 

^ Vfikadbtda, Yudhisfit' hires, 

Vribadrtma, Paricshit , 25. 

y. B. c. 3100. 


’ " Here we have only nine and twenty princes of the 
solar line between Rama and Vrihqdrana exclusively; 
and their reigns, during the whole brazen age, are 
supposed to have lasted near eight hundred and sixty- 
four thousand years: a supposition evidently against 
nature, the uniform bourse of which allows only a 
period of eight hundred and seventy , or, at the very 
utmost, of a thousand years, for twenty-nine gene- 
rations. Paricshit, the great nephew and successor 
of Yudisht , hjr i who had recovered the throne from 
Ddryodlum, is allowed without controversy to have 
reigned in the interval between the brazen and earthen 


iages, and to have died at the setting in of the 
Caliyug; so that, if the Pandits of Cashniir and ’Va- 
ranes have made a right calculation of Buddha' s ap- 
jpearance, the present,- or fourth, age must have be- 
gqn about a thousand years before the birth of “Christ, 
and consequently the reign of Jcshwacu could not 
{« been earlier than four tfitMsqnd years before that 
eat epoch; and even .t hat ‘date will, perhaps, ap- 
r pear, when it shall be strtflfy examined, tp be near 
years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
the- third Indian age, in which the virtues and 
of mankind are said to have been equal, with- 
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out observing, that even the close of it is manifestly 
fabulous and poetical, with hardly more appearance 
of historical ( trutft than the tale of Troy, or of the 
Atgonauts; for Yudh'isht'hir, it seems, was the son 
of Dhcrma, the Genius of Justice; Dhima of Paean, 
or the God of Wind; Arjim of *Indra, or the Firma- 
ment; Nacul and Sahadeva, of the two C umars, the 
Castor and Pollux of India; and Bhishma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganga , or the 
Ganges, by Santanu, whose brother Deoapi is sup- 
posed to be still alive in the city of Calapa; all which 
fictions may be charming embellishments of an heroic 
poem, but are just as absurd in civil history as the 
descent of the two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon. 


FOURTH AGE . 

9 

CHILDREN 

OF THE 

SUN. 

MOON. 

Urucriya, 

Janamejaya, 

Vatsavriddha, 

Satanica, 

PrativyQma, 

Sahasranica, 

Bhanu, 

Aswamedhajft, 

5. Devaca, 

Asimacrishna, 

* Sahadeva, 

Nemichacra, 

Vira, 

Upta, 

Vrihadaswa, 

Chitrarat’ha, 

Bhanumat, 

Suchirat’ha, 

10. Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

Supratica, 

Sushena, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Marudeva, 

Sunacshatra, 

Pushfara, 

15« Antaricsha, 

'* Sutapas, 
Amitrajit, 
Vrihadraja, 
Barhi, 

20. Critanjaya, 
Rananjaya, 

' Sanjaya, 
Slocya, 
Suddhoda, 

25. Langalada, 
Pra^enajit, 
Cshudraca, 
Sumitra, 
y. b. c. 2100. 


MOON. 

. Sunit’ha, 
Nrichacshuh, 
Suc’hmala, 
Panplava, 15 

Sunaya, 

Medhavin, 

Nripanjaya, 

Derva, 

*Tim], 20. 

Vnhadrat'ha, 

• Sudasa, 

Sa^.uuca, 
Durmadana, 
Rahinara, 25 

Daudapani, 

Nimi, 

Cshcuaaca. 


In both families, we see, thirty generations are 
reckoned from Yudhisht'hir , and fiom Vnhadbala his 
contemporary (who was killed in the war of Bharat 
by Abhimanyu, son of 4rjun and father of PancshitJ 
|t> the time when the rnlar and lunar dynasties aie 
believed to have become extinct in the present divine 
asp; and for these generations the Hindus allot a pe- 
riod of one thousand years only, or a hundred yeais 
for three generations; which calculation, though pro- 
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bably too l^rge, is yet moderate enough, compared 
with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages; 
but they reckon exactly the same number of years for 
j twenty generations only in the family of Jarmand/ta, 
whose son was contemporary with Yudhisht'hir, and 
founded a new dynasty of in Magadha, or 

JBahar; and this exact coincident of the times, in 
which the three races are 'supposecfeSo. have been ex- 
tinct, has the appearance of an armraial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from historical . 
evidence, especially as twenty kings, in t 
para lively modern, could not have reigneaf#^ 01 * - ^ 
sand years. I, nevertheless, exhibit the list of^fejeni 
as a curiosity, but am tar from being convinced Ipa* 
all of them ever existed ; that, if they, did exist,: tmtey 
could not have reigned more than seven hundred years. 

I am fully persuaded by' the course of nature aad the 
concurrent opinion of mankind. 


Kings of Magadha. 


Sahadeva, 

Marjari, 

Srutasravas, 

Ayutayush, 

5. Niramitra, 
Sunacsbatra, 
Vrihetsena, 
a^|tnajit, 
Srutanjaya, 
10. Vipra, 


Suchi, 

Cshema, 

Suvrata, J 
Dhermasutra, 
Srama, * 15. 

Drid’basena, 
Sumiti, 

Subala, 

Sunita, 

Satyajit. . 20, 


Puranjaya, son of the twentieth king, was put to 
death by his minister, Stinacu, who placed his own 
•son Pradyota on the throne bf his master; ahdthf* 
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revolution constitutes an epoch of the highest im- 
portance in our present enquiry; first, because it 
happened according to the Bhagawatamrita, two years 
exactly before Buddha’s appeal ance in the same king- 
dom : next, because it is believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place thrH thousand eight hunditd and 
eighty-eight years ago, or two thousand one hundied 
years before Christ*; and lastly, because a regular 
chronology, according to the number of years in each 
dynasty, has been established from the accession of 
tPradyotq^ tp the subversion of the genuine Hindu- 
government; and that chronology I will now' lay be 
fore you, after observing only, that liadhacant him- 
self says nothing of lluddha in this pait of bis work, 
ihobgh he particulaily mentions the two preceding 
Avatar as in their piopei places. 

Kings of IMstgadha. 

V B. C' 

Praiiyota, 3100 

Palaca, 

Visac’haybpa, 

Jtajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns =• 138 years. 

Sisunaga, 

Cacaverna, 1 p6y* 

Cshemadherman, 

Cshetrajnya, 

Vidhisara, 5. 

Ajatasatru, 

Darbhaca. 
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Kings 0 / Magadka. 

y. r c. 

Ajaya 

Nandiverdhana 

3\lahanandi, lOr. -** 360 jt* 

Nanda, J«03 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is made jn 
the Sanscrit books, is said to have been murdered* 
after a reign of a hundred years, by a very learned and 
vngenious, but passionate and vindictive, Brahman , 
✓ w hose name was Chanacya , and who raised to the throne 
a man of the Main y a race, named Chandragnpta. By 
the death of Nanda , and his sons, the Cshuiriya family 
of Pradyoia became extinct. 

Maurya Kings. 

v. a c. 

Chandragupta, J502 

Varisara, 

Asocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Desarat’ha, 3. 

Sangata, 

Salisuca, 

Somasarman 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat'ha, lOr. ■*=• ]37 y. 
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On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place 
was assumed by his commander in chief, Pushpamt- 
tra, of the Sunga nation or family. 

StMga Junqi. 

Y B. C. 

Puehpamitia, 1 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyesht’ha, 

Vasumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5. 

Pulinda, ' 

Ghosha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, 10 ». *= 1 12 y. 

The last prince was killed by his minister Vasu- 
deva, of the Canna race, who usurped the tin one of 
Magadha, ? 

Canna Kings. 

Y. B. C. 

Yasudeva, 

Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Susarman, 4 r. — 345 y. 
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A Suclia, of the Andhra family, having murdered 
his master Smaiman, and seized the government, 
founded a new dynasty of 


Andhra Kings. 

Y. B. C. 

Hahn, 908 

Cusbna, 

Srisantacai na, 

Paurnamaba, 

Lambodara, 5. 

Vivdaca, 

Meghaswata, 

Va tan) ana, 

Talaca, 

Sivabwati, 10. 

Punshhahheru, 

Sunandana, 

C’hat'Oiaca, 

iktaca, 

Gomatin, la. 

Purimat, 

Medasuras, 

Sirascand'ha, 

Yajnjasri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, 2 1 r. 4 56 y* 
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After the' death of C1sandt^b$et, which happened, ac- 
cording to the Hindu*, 396 y^ars before Vkramaditya, 
tor 4iS fii CL we heir m mere of Mttgtodha as an in* 
dependent Radhaeanl has exhibited 

the names of : tmm dynasties, in which iwenip-tU 

J rinces are s|id it^nave reigned one thousand three 
undred and mndhf*nine years in Avabhriti, a town of 
the South, which we commonly call 

JJbc $( i; The names of the seven dynasties, or of the 
famffties#h^#tablished them, are Abhira, Gardabliin, 
f$0Mwha, Turushcara, Bhurunda, Maula; of 
pi Yavanas are by some, not, generally, sup- 
to have been Ionians or Grech, but the Turush- 
and Maulcts are universally believed to have 
^Titrcs and Moguls; yet Radhaeant adds, “when 
" the Maula race was extinct, five princes, named Bhu 
. “ nanda Bangira, Sisunandi , Yasonandi, and Pravi- 
'** taca, reigned an hundred and sir gears (or till the year 
“ 1053 in the city of Cila/cila” which he tells me, 
he understands to be in the country of the Maharash- 
tras, or Makrattas; and here ends bis Indian chrono- 
logy ;for “after Praviraca," says he, “this empire 
** vTas divided among Mlech'has, or Infidels.” This, 
account of the seven modem dynasties appears very 
doubtful in itself, and has no relation to our present 
inquiry; for their dominion seems confined to the 
Decan, without extending to Magadha ; nor have we 
any reason to believe that a race of Grecian princes 
ever established a kingdom in either of those coun- 
llPL As to the Moguh, their dynasty still subsists, 
’8t least Nominally, unless that of Chengiz be*meant; 
pd his successors could not have. reigned in any part 
of /ndia for the period of tffi ee hundred years, which 
is pe^igned to the 3$dulas; nor is it probable that the 
c, which an Indian COuld :h%^e easily pro- 
and clearly expressed in th& $dgari letters, 
id have* been cowupted iwto Turushcara. On 
whole;’ we riiay safely close the most* authentic’ 
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lystero of Hindu Cflr otology that I baveyet been 
able to procure, with the; tpath of Chaddrtibija*. Should 
any farther iuformation be attainable, We shall, per* 
<haps, in due time attain it eitbeK^sjina ; -ioo|:8 pr in&crip- .. 
tions in the Sanscrit language ^ the materials 

with which we are at present §up|)fie'a; we may esta- 
blish as indubitable the two following .propositions: 
That the three first ages of the iftitpatfi chiefly my- 
thological, whether their mythology wa|;foupded on 
the dark enigmas of their astronomers; or' heroic 
fictions of their poets; and that the foufrth t 
cal age, cannot be carried farther back than alwi|§l%$, 
thousand years before, Christ. Even in the 
the present age, the generations of men and the reqpgf.. 
of kings are extended beyond the course of nature, " 
and beyond the average resulting from the accounts of 
,fhe Brahmans themselves*; for they assign to an hun- 
dred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three 
thousand* one hundred and fifty- three years, <jr about 
twenty- two years to a reign one with another; yet they 
represent only four Catena princes on the throne of 
Magadha for a period of three hundred and fi^ty five 
years; now it is even more improbable that four suc- 
cessive kings should have reigned eighty-six years and 
three months each, than that Nanda, shotild have been 
king a hundred years, and murdered at last Neither 
account can be credited; hut, that we may allow the 
highest probable antiquity to the Hindu government,,, 
let us grant that three generations of men were equal 
on an average to an hundred years, aud that Indian 
princes .•have reigned, one with another, fieoicytd-.i 
twenty: then reckoning thirty generations fro 
the brother of; Yudhisfhira, to the extinction of his 
race, and taking the Chinese accoontof Buddha’s birth 
from M. He Guignes, as the most authentic medium, 
between Abu lfuzl and the Tibetians, we may arrange 
the competed Hindu Chronolosv according to the foi*- 
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i„«iis«r table stiDplyinc the wcirdfoJon* or nearly (smct 
Scfa“ c»nnot t*«M and ought no. .0 
be required) before every date, • 


Abhiiianyu, son of Arjun, 
./PradyotRi 
Buddha, 

Nanda* 

Balih, 

Vicramaditya, 

Dtvapah, king of Gaur\ 


Y. B. C. 

2029 
1029 
1027 
69 9 
149 
56 

23 


Tf we t a k e the date of Buddha’s appearance from ' 
Ak tie mast place Abhimanyu 2368 years be- 

£“ & „ e „S » e S elate C om the twenty k np 
S Masad/ia and allow seven hundred years, instead 

sstsrtjrs ” waqjj 

b ”jL„ who with his feudatories had .probably ob- 
S2R much power during the 

I" JL* ,hcv had little more than a nominal sovereignty, 
with ChandraUja in the 

*'t22Lrd «r the ’ Ckrhdan tera; having, no doubt, 
f ” ”7ot,“ reduccd to insignificance by the kings of 
WbmfemM bdm Goyala. But,rfthe author of 
*b«. Dabistah he warranted in fixing the bntn ot 
— » years before the Caliyug, we must thus 

i the Chronological iTable: 
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W !• 


Xb,c. 

Buddhfl, - -.'iiv I», . 

Paries!) it, - . 10J7L 

Pradyota (reckoning 20 pr 30# „ ‘ 

generations) j 3 / 0 '* 


Nanda, 


y.a.c. 

• - - 13 or 313 


This correction would oblige us tii face Vicranm-* 
ditya before Nunda, to whom, -as allthe Pandits Agree, 
he was long posterior; and, if tbis tH.. an historical 
, fact, it seems to confirm the Bhdgawatatnrita, which 
fixes the beginning of the Culiyitg about a thousand 
years before Buddha; besides that J3a//n would;, then 
be brought down at, leapt to the sixth* and C^undra-,; 
bija to the tenth century after Christ, without leav- 
ing room for the subsequent dynasties, if they, reigned 
successively. V . , , v .,’ 

Thus have we given a -sketch of Indian history 
through the longest period fairly assidnable to^ and 
have traced tliefoundsrttpn of the 4 /W/>^ en»piri||j|bove 
■three thousand eight hundi^d yeyrs irpm tlyjrprjBiept 
time; but,, ‘on- a,subje.et l; vb4tsfeiii' ^’:o^^i^,_tif^sp'' 
much clouded by the 
to aggrandize 
their -antiquity beyond 
fi«4 jvith probable 

the best attainable data;;, noM&u w;4 
tern of , JftffifW ■ 'Chrpnoiogy^k^^; . ty* , flfypfftpi ; 
• can be tnadej uuless the : mPr-: 

scrit shalTq^iriyj ascertain the fc$sjfe* i 

in sonn® jpee^se yejar$ .of, 

loose trgidi tides, like that of a eqarse ob^rvationi hy| 
Vox., n. L 
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Chiron , who possibly never existed (for “he lived,” 
Gays Newton, “ in the golden age ” which must long 
have preceded the Argomutic expedition) but by 
such evidence as our own astronomers and scholars- 
shall allow to hi unexceptionable. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

according to one of the Hypotheses intimated in the 
preceding Tract. 


CHRISTIAN AND 
MUSfcLMAN, 

Adam* 

Noah, 

JDelugc, - - 

Nimrod, 

^iel, * 

Rama, 

Noah's death, 


Christj 


Walid, * - 

Mahmud , - 

Chengiz, 

Taimur, 

Babur, 

Nadirshah^* 


Tcart* 
front 1788 


H I N D V • of out <rr«. 

Menu I. Age I. 5794 

Menu II. 4737 

4138 

II irony (teas ipu. Age II. 4006 
Bah, 3892 

Rama. Age III. 3#87 

- 3fn 

Pradyota, 2817 

Buddha. Age IV. 2815 

Nanda, 2487 

Balin, % 1937 

Vicramaditya, 1844 

Devapala, 1811 

1787 

Narayanpala, 1721 

Saca, 1709 


1080 

• - - - #786 

548 

391 

• 276 

49 

L 2 




•ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 

BY AT’HAlt ALl KHAN OF DELHI. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

> \ 

A MONG the afflicted maladies which punishthh 
vices and try the virtues ofmenkind; there are 
few disorders of which the consequences are more 
dreadful qr the remedy in general more desperate than 
they ttdApW of thq Arabs , or Jckatak ofdie Indians. It 
jfs also called in Arabia dqul’dsad: a nadie correspond- 
ing with the A^eontiasis of the Greeks , and supposed 
to have been given in allusion to the grim dlsuipted 
and lion like countenance of (ftfe miserable peifsops 
who are affected vvith it. Thirmore common name 
of the distemper is Elephantiasis, or, as ttfcretjus 
calls it, Elephas , because it renders the&fcfb, like 
that of an Elephant, uneven and wi^akled, wjth 
many tubercles and furrows; but this edmplaint must 
not be confounded with the dauljit, or szvelletflegs, 
described by the Arabian physicians, aind very; com- . 
mon in tills country. It has no fitted name in Eng-. ; , 
lish, though Hillary, in his Observations on the. jits* 
eases of Barbadoes, calls it the jgprasy qf the Joints, 
because it principally affects the extremities, which 
in the last stage of the malady drift' distorted, iqd at . 
length drop off; But* since it is *in truth f; dis- 
temper corrupting tlie wh^lq mass of bldod, x 
therefore considered by ; of Aigina ns an 
venal ulcer, it requires allqore gcheral.appeiMioih 
and may ppoperiy be ha^ed the Black Eeprosg:: 
which fern* is in fact adopfedijjt M. Eoissieu jit Btib- 
vages wb&&orr*us, in contradistinction to the White, 
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Leprosy, or the Beres of the Arabs, and Leuce of the 

Greeks. 

• 

This disease, by whatever name we distinguish it, 
is peculiar to hot climates, and has rarely appeared in 
Europe. The philosophical poet of Rome supposes it 
confined to the Bunks of' the Nile ; and it has certainly 
been imported from AJricd into the West India islands 
by the black slaves, who cairied with them their re- 
sentment and their revenge: but it has been long 
known in Hindustan: and the writer of the following 
Dissertation, whose father was physician to Nadishah , 
and accompanied him from Persia to Dehli, assures 
me that it rages with virulence among the native in- 
habitants of Calcutta , His observation, that it is fre- 
quently a consequence of the venereal infection, would 
lead us to believe that it ‘might be radically curew 
by mercury; which has, nevertheless been found 
ineffectual, and even hurtful, as Hillary repoits, m 
„ the West Indies. The juice of hemlock, suggested 
by the learned Michaelis , and approved by his medi- 
cal* friend Roederer, might be very efficacious at the 
beginning of the disorder, or in the milder sorts of 
it; but, in the case of a malignant and inveterate 
judham, we must either administer a remedy of the 
highest power, or, agreeably to the desponding opi- 
, nion of Celsus, leave the patient to his Jafe , instead 
of teasing him with fruitless medicines , and suffer him, 
in the forcible words of Hretaus, to sink Jrom intxfri- 
cable s lumber into death. The life of a man is, how- 
ever, so dear to him by nature, and in general so 
valuable to society, that we should never despond 
■% while a Spark of it remains; and, whatever apprehen- 
sions may be formed of future danger from the distant 
mem of arsenic, even though it should eradicate 
a present malady, yet, as no such inconvenience has 
Amen frpm the use of it in India, and as experience 
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must ever prevail over theory, I cannot help wishing 
that this ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried, 
under the inspection of our European surgeons, 
•whose minute accuracy and steady attentions .must 
always give them a claim to superiority over the 
most learned natives; but many of our countrymen 
have assured me, that they by no means entertain a 
contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, espe- 
cially in diseases of the skin. Should it be thought 
that the mixture of sulphur must render the poison 
less active, it may be adviseable at first to a^pisister 
orpiment, instead of the crystalline arseni<t$*?*,f 
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ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS 
AND OTHER DISORDERS OF TIIE BLOOD. 

GOB 1$ THE A LL-POWrRFCI. HE ALLS. 


TN the year of the Messiah 1783, when the worthy 
•*“ and respectable Maulavi Mir Mukammed Husain, 
who excels in every branch of useful knowledge, ac- 
companied Mr. Richard Johnson from Lac'hnim to 
Calcutta, he visited the humble Writer of this tract, 
yflio had long been attached to him with sincere 
affection ; and,* in the course of their conversation, 
‘One of the fruits of my late excursion,’ said he, 

‘ is a present for. you, which suits your profession; 

‘ and will be generally useful to our species. Conceiv- 
‘ mg you to be worthy of it, fy reason of your asst- 
‘ duity in medical inquiries, I have brought you a pre- 

* scription, the ingredients of which are easily found 

* but not easily equalled, as a powerful remedy against 
‘ all corruptions of the blood, the judham , and the 

* Persian me, the remains of which are a source ot 
‘ infinite maladies. It is an old secret of the Hindu 

* physicians, who applied it also to the cure of cold 
‘ and moist distempers; as the palsy, distortions of the 

* face, relaxation of the uerves, and similar diseases. 

‘ Its efficacy too has been proved by long experience; 

‘ and this is the method of preparing it:— 

. ‘ Take of white arsenic, fine and fresh, one tola; 

I* of picked black pepper six times as much: let both 
1 1 be well beaten at intervals for^ four days successively * 
* ‘.in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impel pa* 
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* ble powder in one of &tonc wjtU a stone-pestle, and 
‘ thus completely lerigutod, a little water being mixed 
Vith them. Make pills of them as large as tares 
‘or small pulse, and keep them dry in a shady 

* place*. 

‘One of those pills must be swallowed, morning 
and evening, with, $ome’iere/-leaf, or in countries 

* where betel is not at hand, with cold water. If the 

* body be cleansed from foulness and obstructions by 

* gentle cathartics and bleeding before the medicine 
*is administered, the remedy will be speedier.* 

The ptincipal ingredient of this medicine is the 
arsenic, which the Arabs call Shucc; the Persians, 
MergiMush, ormoust-banc ; and the Indians, Sanc’hya: 
a mineral substance, ponderous and crystalline. ThL 
orpiment , or yellow arsenic, is the weaker sort. It is 
deadly poison, and so subtil, that, when mice are 
Wiled by it, the very suiell of the jdead will destroy 
the living of that species. After ittias been kept about 

, -- - -- l i - .. ' -7 mm 

* The lowest weight in general use among th$ Hindus is the 
reft* called in Sanscrit either lettica or 1 actiui, indicating ledness; 
atjd crUftottia, from crishna, black; it is the ted and black seed of 
the gutya plant, which is a creeper of the same class and order at 
least with jglytvnhizat but I take this from report, having never 
examined its blossoms. One rattica is said to be of equal weight 
With three l^triey-coms, or four grains of nee in the husk 5 and 
^ght mt- weights, used by jewellers, are equal to seven carats. 1 
Wte Weighed a number of the seeds in diamond scales, and* find 
he average apothecary's weight of one seed to be a grain and Jive - 
ixtemhs. Now, in the Hindu medical books, ten of thf rattica* 
da ate one mashaciu; and eight twtshacus make a tolaca, or tola; but 
'the law-books of Bengal, a mashaca consists of sixteen racticas, and 
ffktca of fite mashas; and, according to some authorities. Jive 
$ only go to one masha, sixteen of which make a tolaca. We 
.jr observe, that the silver ^-weights, used by the goldsmiths at 
^gftsrr## 0k tunce as heavy as the seeds; and thence it is that eight 

8 atfe OMmonly said to constitute one masha; that is, eight silver 
tot Sixteen seetls, eighty of which seeds, or 105 grains, consti- 
ihe quantity of arsCpie in the Hindu prescription. 
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seven years, it loses much of its force; its colour 
becomes turbid, and its weight is diminished. ■ Thu 
mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree; it causes 
suppuration, dissolves or unites according to the 
quantity given, and is very useful in closing the lips 
of wounds when the pain is too intense to be borne. 
An unguent made of it with oils of* any sort, is an 
effectual remedy lor some Cutanepus dlsordcis; and, 
mixed with rose water, it is good for cold tumours, 
and for the dropsy; but it must never be administered 
without the greatest caution ; for such is its poorer, 
that the smallest quantity of it in powder, drawn, like 
alcohol , between the eye-lashes, w mild m a single day 
entirely corrode the coats aud humouis of the eye; 
and fourteen retis of it would in the same tune de- 
stroy life. The best antidote against its effects ate 
Jiic scrapings of leather reduced to a<hes. Ii the 
quantity of arsenic taken he aeemately known, four 
times as much of those ashes, mixed with water and 
..drank by the patient, will 'sheath and counteract the 
poison. 

The writer, conformably to the directions of bis 
learned ftiend, prepared the medicine; aud ip the 
same year, gave it to numbeis, who wese reduced by 
the diseases above mentioned to the point of death. 
God is his wituess that they giew better from dayglo 
day, were at last completely cured, and aie now 
living*(except one of two, who died of other disor- 
ders) to attest the truth of this assertion. One of his 
first patients was a Parsi , named Menuchehr, who had 
come from Surat to this city, and had fixed his abode 
near the writer’s house: he was so cruelly afflicted 
with a confirmed lues, here called the Persian Firft t 
that his hands and feet were entitely ulcerated and al- 
most corroded, so that.he became an object of disgust 
and abhorrence. This man Consulted the writer on. 
jhis case, the, state of which he disclosed without re- 
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serve. Some blood was taken from bill) on the same 
day, and a Cathartic administered on the next. On 
the tbhd <iav he began to lake the arsenic pills , and, 
by the -blessing of God, the virulence of his disoider 
abated by degrees, until signs of returning health ap- 
peared. In a fortnight his recovery was complete, 
and he was bathed, according to the practice of our 
physicians. He seemed Co have no virus left in his 
blood* and none has been since perceived by him. 

IJtet the power of tin's medicine has chiefly been 
tried 'in the cure of the Juzam, as the word is pro- 
nounced in Jlndia: a disorder infecting the whole 
mass of blood, and thence called by some, fisadi khan. 
The former name is derived from an Arabic root, 
signifying, in general*, amputation, maiming , excision, 
ami, 'particularly, the irunchtion or erosion cf the fin - 

f en, which happens in the last stage 6( the disease, 
t is* extremely contagious,* and, for that reason, the 
prophet* said, Feme mina'lmgdhumi cama teferru 
niina'l amd, or, ‘ Flee from a person afflicted with the 
a*, yon would flee from a lion.’ The author 
of the Jid/t/i rid Ijav ahir, or Sea o/’ Pearls, ranks it 
as an infections malady with the measles, the small pox, 
and liie plague. It is also hereditary, and, in that re- 
Speci* classed by medical writer, with the gout, the 
consumption, and the While leprosy. 

' 4 common cause of thi# distemper is the unwhole- 
some diet of the natives, many of whom ate accus- 
tomed, after catiug a quantity of fish, to swallow 
copious draughts of milk, which fail not to cause an 
{accumulation of yellow and black bile, which min- 
yjhw itself with the blood and coirupts it: but it has 
Other causes; for a Brahman , who had never tasted 
JNk hfe, applied lately to the composer of this 

4 $foy, and appeared in the highest degree affected by 



* corruption ofblotdj whicl^he nti _ Tii 
or acquired try 'other tneans.'V 
permits them. to ^'focf, ] are-, ofkpb‘e*(H^ 
danger of beating their Wo^, iot^aS^‘%^ 
khavery Of the butchers in, w ktie Bazb\\ 
thie calves with Baht»e*;'llr$ ' those - who .*r$%b 
ill-advised as to take proqdcatki^t extteti^isly 

common vcf^IntiiiQty at’ first are r ltfsenlfjlM of the pits* 
chief, but, as sobb las, the inbremgd moisture \ 

persed, find their whole:;^^-|j|^lo6d; 
as it were, ■■ adOsti^#h^|i a‘r ! ises.'' v .the«i^Mi 
which .are^oow'arb'jjpidtiddi. . Thd'bi^ww^ 
real fit^s^stverally ehdis ra this nwlady; 

Pramfyr htely in the service M l * " 


some 


ve convinces 


,;v * 

ap unreserved 




account of their sCvdl-al case 

t r '• , '. ' v 

t , > ‘ t . > . t '■ ■ . ■ ./V*- v ■''' v v “' ' 1 ,f 

'■'K'.wybe'Jwfe 

case.which was retat^M^^^.^hh.who badbee/t 
afflicted with tii^juza$ l ^&&T ; i6\Xr years ; betoMwbfcb 
time he had been 'qfmrdeir^^ith $$$,■■ 

having closed ah nicer by the 'iheans of a 
ing plaster,wasa.ttacked by a yjotent pmhjinf^. 

On this he applied tbl 
who gave him some • p|£la^ with e^positiye-' 
that the use of them wopld rempve his pain io 
days; and in a few days it> was^ in fact, wholly; 
movejl; but,* a very short 
the ^ttaaoi appeared, w - ^ 
ouch a degree, that his 
point of dropping off. It ‘was .. 
that die pills which t’e'hW taken were 1 ip$idb,'bl 
nabar, a 'common 

.beat of J 

on stopping the external ; *J !«ciiarge,.-! ; fi»d' ! 
joints, add then ^ -iqu^nft a 

bile to tnntjfeelf witi* tbe "blood lad infect r m^‘M 
'inass, 


|ai^l!yv ; encf«^^ra»^ 
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Of tfw- dreadful complaint* however caused, tb* 
first symptoms arc a numbness and rednes of the 
whole body, and principally of the face, an inipedec 
hoarse voice, thin hair and even baldness, offensive 
perspiration and breath, and whitlows on the nails 
The cure is best begun with copious bleeding, anc 
cooling dripk, $uqh as a decoction of the nilufer, 01 
Nympnea, and of violets, with some doses of manna 
after which stronger cathartics must be administered. 
But n0 /remedy has proved so efficacious as the pills 
composed of arsenic and pepper: one instance o: 
their edict may here be mentioned, and many mors 
may be added, if required. 

Ip the month of February, the year just mentioned, 
one Shaikh Ramazaiti, who then a as an upper-servant 
to the Board of Revenue,* had so corrupt a mass o! 
blood, that a black leprosy of bis joints*was approach- 
ing; and most of his limbs began to be ulcerated, 
tn this ‘condition he applied to the writer, and re- 
quested immediate assistance. ‘Though the disor- 
* tiered state of his blood was evident on inspection, and 
required do particular declaration of it, yet many 
questions were put to him ; and it was clear from bis 
answers, that*he had a confirmed juxam: he then lost 
p great deal of blood, and after due preparation, took 
the arsenic- pills. After the first week bis malady seemed 
alleviated ; in tbc second it was considerably diminished ; 
and, in the third, so entirely removed, that the. pa- 
tient went into the bath of health, as a token that be 
DO Ippger needed a physician. 



IX. 


ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

TF evidence be required to prove that Chess was in- 
vented by the Hindus, we mhy be satisfied M>ith 
the testimony of the Persians; who, though as much 
inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of afoieigu people, unanimously agree, that 
the game was imported from the west of / ndui, together | 
with the charming fables of Vi$.hnusarmun, in the ' 
sixth century of our sera. I,t Seems to have been iiume- 
iftorially known, in Hindustan by the name of Chatu- 
ranga, that is,’ the four angas, or members 'of an 
arihy7 which are said in the. Amaracosha to be.hasty-* 
a snmrat' hapa datum, or elephants , horses, chariots, 
and foot-soldiers ; and in this sense the word is fre- 
quently used by epic poets in their desmptioiis of 
real aimies. By a natural corruption of the pure 
Sanscrit word, it was changed by the old Persians 
into Chat rans ; but the Arabs , who soon after tobfc 
possession" of their countiy, bail neither the initial 
nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and 
consequently altcied it further into SlfftrnnL which 
found its way presently into tb© modern Persian , and 
at length into the dialects of India, where the true 
derivation of the name is known only to the learned. 
Thus has a very significant word in the sacred language 
of the Brahmans been transformed by successive 
changes into axedraz, scacchi , echoes, chess, and, by 
a whimsical concuirence of circumstances, given 
birth to the English word check; and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain The beautiful 
- simplicity andr extreme perfection of the game, as it i$ 
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played it) Europe %M Asia , convince p’s 
pMt i|t was invented by one effort of some great ge- 
#de?liot ^completed by gradual improvements, but ■ 
»rmrd, to use’ the phrase Of Italian critics, by the 
jiWt intention} yet Of this simple game, so exquisitely 
contrived, and so certainly invented in India, I cannot 
Udd any account* hi the classical writings of the lirah- 
W0H9, It isifindeed, confidently asserted, that Sans- 
eerit books on Chess exist in this country; and, if they 
klM be procured at Banares, they will assuredly be 
SOW io us. At present I can only exhibit a desciip- 
tlon Of a very ancient Indian game of the same kind, 
bat more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern 
than the simple Chess of the Fenians. This game 
is also called Chepiranga, but more frequently Cha- 

* turnji, or the Four Kings, since it is played by four 
persons, representing us many princes, two allitd ar- 
mies combating op each side. The description is taken 

# from jhe Bkerwishya Pttvan, in which Yudlnsht'hir is 
'represented conversing with Vyasa, who explains at 

Lite king’s request the form of the fictitious warfare 
i and the principal rules of it “Having marked eight 
“squares on all sides/’ says the sage, “ place the red 
» “aijfly to tlm cast, the green to the south, the yellat v 
**mf tlje< uVt, and the black to the north; let the 
" elephant stand on the left of the king; next to him, 
“the horse} then the boat; and, before them all, 

“ four J net-soldiers ; but the boat must be placed in 
“the angle Of the board.” From this passage it 
Clearly appears that an army, with its four angas, 
*'ii|ust be placed on each side of the boards since an 
^tdephant could not stand in any other position on the 
jkit hand of each king, and Radhacaut informed me, 
that the board consisted, lifce ours, of sixty-jour 
N^natH; half of them occupied by the forces, and 
half vacant. He added, that this game is mentioned 
itt the oldest law books, and that it was invented by the 
wife of Ravan, king of Lanai, in order to amuse him 
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ith an image of war, while his metropolis was, 
closely besieged by Rama, in the second age Of the 
world. He had not heard the story told by Firdausi, 
Gear the close of the Shahnamah; and it was probably 
carried into Persia from Canyacuvja , by Borzu the 
favourite physician, thence called Vaidyaprya, of the 
great Anushiravan; but he said that the Brahmans 
of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated for superior 
skill in the game, and that his father, together with his 
spiritual preceptor Jagannat'h , now living at Tribem, 
had instructed two young Brahmans in all the rules, of 
it, and had sent them to Jayanagar at the request 
of the late Baja, who had liberally rewarded them. A 
ship or boat is substituted, we sec, in this complex 
game for the rat'h or armed chariot , which the Ben- 
galese pronounce rot'h, and which the Persians changed 
into rokh, whence came tKe rook of some European 
nations; as the vierge and fol of the French are sup- 
posed to be corruptions of ferze and Jil, the prime 
minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs.’ If 
were in vain to seek an etymology of the word rook in 
the modern Persian language; for, in all the passages 
extracted from Firdausi, and Jami, where rokh is con- 
ceived to mean a hero or a. fabulous bird, it Signifies, 
I believe, no more than, a cheek or a face; as in* the 
following description of a procession in Egypt : — 
“ When a thousand youths, like cypresses, box-trees, 
“ and firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and 
“ bosoms as delicate as lilies of the valley, were 
“ marching gracefully along, thou wouldst have said 
“ that the new spring was turning his face (not, as 
Hyde translates the words, carried on rokhs) from 

station to station.” And to the battle of the du- 
wazdeh rakh, which D'Herbelot. supposes tomean doaze 
preux chevaliers, l am strongly inclined to think that 
the phrase only signifies a combat of twelve persons 
face to face, or six on a side. I cannot agree with lay* 
friend Eadhc&ant. , that a ship is properly introduced 

V 9 L. ip. M 
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intfiia imaginary warfare instead of a chariot , in which 
iMf old Indian warriors constantly fought; for, though 
11 w*e king might be supposed to sit m r a car, so that 
the four angas would be complete, and though it may 
often be necessary in a real campaign to pass rivers or 
lakes, yet no river ltf mai ked on the Indian , as it is 
ofi the Chinese chess-board; and the intei mixtut e of 
ships witli horses, elephants, and mfantiy embattled on 
a plain, is au absurdity not to be defended The use 
Of dice may, ptihaps, be justified m a repi estima- 
tion of wai, m which fortune has unquestionably a 
great shate, but it seems to exclude chess from the 1 auk 
which has been assigned to it among the scicuces, and 
to give the game bcfoie us the appearance of a hist, 
except that pieces aie used onlv, instead of caids, 
which are held concealed, nevei thelcss, we find that 
the moves m the game dc^ciibed by Vya&a, neie to»a 
certain degree legulatc d by cfianu , fflr he pioceeds to 
tell his loyal pupil, that, “if einque be thrown, the 
‘“king 01 a pawn must be moved, if quatre, the 
“ elephant; if trois; the horse, 'and if deux the boat." 

He then proceeds to the moves: “The lino passes, 
„ freely on all sides, but over one square only, and 
„ With the * 5 ,ame limitation the paten moves, but he 
“advances straight forward, and kills his enemy 
“ through an eagle; the elephant marches in all direc- 
tions, as far as his driver pleases; the horse runs 
“obliquely, traversing tluee squaies; and the ship 
'* goes over two squares diagonally.” The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our queen, as we are pleased 
to call the minrstef, or general, of the Persians, and the 
ship has the motion ot the piece to which we give the 
unaccountable appellation of bishop; but with a restric- 
tion which must eieatlv lessen bis value. 
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the bard next exhibits a few general rides and 
superficial directions for the conduct of the game: 

“ the pawns and the ship both kill and may be volun- 
* ttfrily killed ; while the king, the elephant, and the 
“ horse may slay the foe, but cannot expose them- 
“ selves to be slain. Let each player preserve bis owft 
“ forces with extreme care, securing hissing’ above all, 

“ and not sacrificing a superior to keep an inferior 
“ piece.” Here the commentator on the Paran ob- 
serves, that the horse, who lias the choice of eight 
moves from any central position, must bo preferred t O 
the ship, who has only the choice of four; but this 
argument would not have equal weight in the com* 
mon game, where the bishop and tower command a 
Whole line, and where a knight is .always of less Value 
than a towei in action, or, a bishop of that side on 
which the attache is begun. “ It is by the overbearing 
“power of the elephant that the king fights boldly; 

“ let the whole army, theroiore be abandoned, in or- 
“ der to secure the elephant: the king must never*place 
“ one elephant before another, according to the rule 
“ of Gotama, unless he be compelled for want of room, 

“ for he would thus commit a dangerous fault; and, if 
“ he can slay one of two hostile elephants, he most, 
“ destroy that on his left band.” The last rule is ex- 
tremely obscure; but, as Golama was an illustrious 
lawyer and philosopher, he would not have conde- 
scended to leave directions for the game of Chatu- 
rangu, if it had not been held in great estimation by 
the ancient sages of India. 

All that Remains of the passage, which wits copied 
for me by Radhacant and explained by hi#, relates to 
the several modes in which a partial success or com- 
plete victory may be obtained by any one of the fbor 
players; for we shall see that, as if a dispute had 
arisen between two allied one of the kings may assume f 
the command of ail the forces, and aim at separate com* 

M 2 
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“When any one king has placed himsl.r' 
the square of another king, whjch advantage is 
irleatied Sinhasana, or the throne , he wins a stake, ^ 
j$Which is doubted, if he kills the adverse monarch 
tv hen he seizes his place; and, if he can seat himself 
on the throne of hfs ally, he takes the command of 
■ V the whole army.” Secondly, “ If he can occupy suc- 
“ ,ces3ively the thrones of all the three princes, he ob- 
tains the victory, which is named Chat uraji ; and the 
Stake is doubled if he kills the last of the three just 
before he takes possession of his throne; but if he 
Skills him on his, throne, the stake is quadrupled.” 
Thus as the commentator remarks, in a real warlare, a 
; king may be considered as victorious when he seizes 
the metropolis of his adversary; but il he can destroy 
his foe, he displays greater heroism, and relieves his 
people from any further solicitude. “Both in gaining 
the Sinhasana and the Chat uraji,' says lyuxa, “ the 
w king jnust be supported by the elephants, or all the 
forces united. 0 Thirdly, “,W.hen one player has 
./ibis own king on the board, but the king of his 
. “ partner has been taken, he may replace his captive 
-ally, if be can seize both the adverse kings; or, it 
he cannot effect their capture, he may exchange hi* 
king ‘for fine of them, against the general rule, 
I** and thus redeem the allied prince, who will supply 
« his place.” This advantage lias the name of Nn- 
ZjjptusrisJlld) or recovered by the king; and the Ivauca- 
i crishtu seems to he analogous to it, but conlined to 
. Fourthly, “ If a pawn can march 
the opposite extremity of the board, 
the 1 king: or that of the ship, he as- 
M^stever power belonged to that square; and 

or the six strides. ,, 
a' singular exception, con- 
of the pawns, which ofte'n 

pgfllftjjjf 3 ■ tir'yf i^i a "r ^rr 1 " a V )ur eommon 

poets and moralists 
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' Arabia and Persia .with many lively reflections on 

-.nan life. It appears that tins privilege of -Shat- 

puda was not # allowable, in the opinion of (rQtama, 
wh^n a player had three pawns on the board; but, 
when only one pawn and one ship remained, the pawn 
might advance even to the square of a king or a ship, 
and assume the power of either. Fifthly, “ Accoiding 
“ to the liachasas, or giants (thaj: is, the people of 
“ Lanca, where the game was invented) there could 
“ be neither victory nor defeat if a king were left on the 
“ plain without force; a situation which they named 
“ Cueacashfha .” Sixthly, “If three ships happen to 
*' meet, and the fomth can be brought up to them in 
“ the remaining angle, this has* the name of Vrihan- 
“ nauca, and the player of the fourth seizes all the 
“ others.” Two or three of the' remaining couplers 
arc so dark, either from an error in the manuscript or 
from the antiquity of the language, that I could not 
understand the Pandit' s explanation of them, and 
suspect that they gave even him very indistinct ideas; 
but it w'ould be easy; if it were worth while to play at 
the game by the preceding rules; and a little practice 
would perhaps make the whole intelligible. One cir- 
cumstance, in this extract li om the Puran, seems very 
surpuziug: all games of hazard are positively forbid- 
den by Menu, yet the game of Chaturanga, in which 
dice aie used, is taught by the great Vipaa himself,, 
whose law- tract appeals with that of Gotama among 
the eighteen books which form the fl/tcrinaiuxti a ; but, 
as Padhacant and his preceptor Jagmnat'h are both 
employed by government in compiling a digest of 
Indian Taws, and as both of them, especially the vene- 
rable sage of Tribeni, understand the gatne, they arc 
able I presume to assign reasons why tt should have 
been excepted from the general prohibition, and even 
openly taught joy ancient and modern Brahmans , . 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS 

r&OM THE VINDYA MOJtfNTUNS, 

TianslaUd from the Sanscrit by Cbarhs With ms. Esq. 


* UtSV INSCRIPTION, 

in q Caieittj called the Grot of the Seva^ Rights, near Gaya, 

!. A NANXX VARMA, master of the hearts of 
** the people, who .was the good son^oi Sret 
Sardoota , by his own birth and great virtues classed 
amongst the principal ruleis of the earth, gladly 
called this statue of Kretshna, of unsullied renown, 
confirmed in the world like his own reputation, and 
the image of Kanteemaiec *, to be deposited in this 
great mountain-cave. * 

2. Srtc Sardoota, of established fame, jewel of the 
diadems of kings, emblem of time to the martial 
possessors of the earth, to the submissive the tree of 
the fruit of desire, a light to the Military Order, 
whose glory was not founded upon the feats of a 
single battle, the ravisher of fcmalo hearts, and the 
image of Srnam f, became the ruler of the land. 



* Radha , the favourite mfetress of Kiecshna. 
f Hama £kva, the Cuyid of tlie Hindu* * 
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‘J, Wberpver Site Sat Jo da is wont to cast his own 
discordant >nbt tow nds a toe, and the toitunatr star, 
his broad-iu, i entlamed with anqu bttueen its ex- 
panded Ids tlu'e ialltth a shpwei of aiiows li,om 
tha eat -did mi sti.ng ot tht bow ot his son, the re- 
nowned Atlanta Varmu, the bestow er ot mhnite hap- 
piness. 


SECOND INsClUPriON, 
In a Cau behind Naganem. 


r T 'HE auspicious Sue Yanja J r aima, whose inove- 
ment was as tlespoitjve elephant’s in the sea- 
son of luit, was like Manno*, the apjpomtci ot the 
military station of all the «lutfs ot the eaith — by 
Whose divine ofteungs, the (iod with a thousand 
eyes'! being constantly invited, the emaciated Pou- 
lonta j , foi a long tune, sullied the beauty ot hei 
cheeks with iull»ni> tears. 

a Anania Vann t by name, the friend of sti angers, 
renowmd in* the woild m tin (haractei of valom, by 
natuie imuntCuhtr as tin lunai beams, and wl o is the 
oflfspniv ot Sue Stndoidu — liv him this wonderful 
statue of Ithoutojufu ind of Dtuc||, tlie Ma,kti of 
all things visible ai d invisible and the gianttr of boons, 
which hath taken 1 inc*uai> in this eave, was caused 
be made May it piotect the umvetse 1 • 


jLThc fir^t 1/ gi'lator < t ih t fltudvs 
Ezftdui a. dcifuati m of the Heavens 
t The wi*t of /< icha 

|( Sena, or Ma/tadttu arid h*s consort in one ima^ as a tj pe of the 
dhtiQ", Gghuo) , and in ,mit tx 
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3. The stung of las expanded bow, charged with 
arrows and diawn to the extiemity of the shoulder, 
buistelh the pircle’s ccntie Of spacious brow, pio- 
pilous distinction, and surpassing beauty, he is the 
image of the moon with an undimmiched countenance. 
Ananta Fauna to the end' ()J foim like Snmra* in 
e\ist( nu*, he is seen w ith the constant and aiiectionate 
standing with thtir tender’ and fascinated eyes con- 
stantly hxed upon him. 

4 Tiom the machine his bow, rcproacher of the 
crying hoot am |, bent to the extreme, he is endued 
with tour, fiom lus expanded vntuc he is a piovo- 
kei , by lus good c ondiict his 1 enow n icachcth to afar; 
lie is a hero by whose coursing steeds tlie elephant is 
dMuibed, and a youth who is the seat of sorrow to 
the women ot his toes, lie is the director; and lus 
name is Ananta f . 


* I he Hindoo Cup d 

f A. b rd that is constantly making a noise before rau»* 
l 1 his word signifies turnal or vifimti 
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A DESCRIPTION OF ASAM, 

BY MOJlA'l Ml-D ( ASfiM< 

Tiantlalcdfrom the Peruan, by llauy f’an$utart, 


A SAM, which lies to the north-east of Bengal, is 
divided into two parts by the river Jii ah maputm, 
that flows from Khalu. The nor them portion is call- 
ed (Jttaicul, and tire southern Dttcshincul. Vltarcal 
begins. at (Jovahutty , whuh is the boundaiy ot his 
Map sty's territorial possessions, and tei mulatto in 
mountains inhabited by a tube called Muti M<chmi. 
Baashincul extends from .the village Sitlut to the lulls 
ol Stnnayar. The most famous mountains to tl e north- 
ward ot Vttatful , ate those of Dulth and [And ah, 
and to the soutlnvai d ol Jkushincul are those of Nam» 
tup, (Cam) up f ) situated four days journey above 
(Hu i gong, to which the Baja retieaud There is 
another chain of lulls, which is inhabited by a tribe 
called Name, who pay no revenue to the Baja, but 
profess allegiance to him, and obey a tew of lus orders. 
JJut the f Zonlth tribe ait entnely independent of 
bun; and, whenever they find an oppoitiunty, plun- 
der the country contiguous to their mountains. Asam 
is of,an oblong figuie, its length about £00 standard 
cosS, and its breadth, from the noithern to the • 
southern mountains, about eight days journey. From 


♦This account of A$am wss translated for the Society, blit 
afterwards printed* by the burned translator aa an appendix to his 
Aakmgn namah. /. It is reprinted here, bt c mse our government 
has an interest fh being as well arqnamted as possible with all tb* 
nations bordering on the iSntvh terruoms. 

fJta another copy, this tribe are called DvfiJt. 

> / 
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Goimhktly toGhergong are seventy-five standard cossj 
and from thence it is fifteen' days journey to Khoten, 
was the residence of Peeran Wiseh*, but is 
called Am f, and is the capital of the Baja , of 
JregUy who considers himself of the posterity of that 
-famous General. TliOj first five days journey from the 
‘pountains of Camrup, is performed through forests, 
over hill% which are arduous and difficult to pass. 
YW then travel eastward to Ana through a level 

a smooth country. To the northward is the plain 
jKkata, that has been before mentioned as the 
x from whence the Brahmaputra issues,, which is 
afterwards fed by several rivers that flow from the 
southern mountains of Asam. The principal of these 
is the Dhonec , which has before occurred in this his- 
it joins that, broad fiver at tire village Luckir 



. ,£etjveen these rivers is an island well inhabited, 
*hd in an excellent state of'tillage. It contains a spa- 
pous, clear, and pleasant country, extending to the 
‘‘P^pnce of about fifty coss. The cultivated tract is 
^.ttftded by & thick forest, which harbours elephants, 
ptd'wdtere those animals may be caught, as well as 
Ih four or fiv^.. other forests of A. mm. If there be oc- 
casion for thenp, five or six hundred elephants may be 
procured in a year. Across the Dhomc, which is the 
.si<j fe of GJurgongi is a wide, agreeable, and level 
country, which delights the heart of the beholder. 
Tbe whole face of it is marked with population and 
and it presents on every side charming pro- 




According to Khonekmir, Peeran Wiseh was one of the nobles 
ing of Tttr&b contemporary with Kaictiua, second 
' “ ‘ k§<£ of the Kianian dynasty* In the FerhMe J rfmigeery and 
^031 Kntca ^(two Persian Dictionaries) is described as 

I 0^ the Pewfyitn or heroes of 7'uran, and General under Afra* 
ythe name of whose father was Wiseh* s \ 

This i$ a palpable mistake, Khdttn lies to the north of; ’Him- 
and firan Viauk could never have seen Av a, ^ • 
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spects of ploughed fields, harvests, gardens, and 
groves. All the island before described lies in Due- 
shincul. From the village Sa lager eh to the city of 
Gkcrgotig is a. space of about fifty coss, filled with 
such an uninterrupted range of gardens, plentifully 
stocked with fruit-trees, that it appears as one garden. 
Within them are the houses of the peasants', and', s 
beautiful assemblage of coloured* and fragrant herbs, 
and of garden and wild- flowers blowing together. 
As the country is overflowed in the rainy season, a high: 
and broad causeway has been raised for the conveni- 
ence of travellers from Satagereh to G her gang, which is 
the only uncultivated ground that is to be seen. Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the 
tops of which meet, and are intertwined. Amongst 
the fruits which this country produces, are mangoes, 
plantains, jacks, oranges.” citrons, limes, pine-apples, 
and punialeh, a species of am /eh, which has such an 
excellent flavour, that every person who tastes it pre- 
fers it to the plum. , There are also cocoa-nut trees, 
pepper-vines, Artca trees, and the Sadij *, in great 
plenty. The sugar-cane excels in softness and sweet- 
ness, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. 
There is ginger free from fibres, and betel-vines. The 
strength of vegetation and fertility of the soil are 
such,, that whatever seed is sown, or slips planted, 
they always thrive. The environs of Ghergong fur- 
nish 0 stnall apricots, yams, and pomegranates; but as 
these articles are wild, and not assisted by ctfllivation 
and engraftment, they are very indifferent. The 
principal crop of this country consists in rice and 
| mash. Ades is very scarce; and wheat and barley are, 
never sown. The silks are excellent, and resemble' 


* The Sadij is*fa long aromatic leaf, which has a pungent taste; 
aod is called in Sanscrit, Tcjapatra. In our botanical books it be^r*, 
the name of Majalmthrum, or the Indian Leaf. 

Mush is a special of grain, and Ades a kind of pea. 
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i^pse o#CA*na,* but they naamrfactuTe Very few mote, 

' utdli ‘ arts % ran u rr#»H fn «* t1«A 


* . ’ J very itsw mum 

required ^ or use - They are successful in 
igwoidertng with flowers; and in weaving velvet 
taftfbvnd, which is a species; of silk of which tlrev 
#*ke tents and * kenants. Salt is a very precious 
and scarce commodity; it is found at the bittern of 
of the hills, but of bitter and pungent quality. 
A better sort is in cemmon, which is extracted from 
roe plantain- tree. The mountains inhabited by the 
tribe called Aanac, produce plenty of excellent £*>- 
mem Aloes, which a. society of the natives import 
every year into Amm, and barter for salt and grain, 
ihis evil -disposed race of mountaineers are many de- 
grees removed from the line of humanity, and destitute 
Of the characteristical properties of a man. They *o 
t^ed from head to foot, and eat dogs, eats, snakes, 
force, rats, ants, locusts, and every thing of this sort 
which they can find. The hills ‘of. Camrup, Sldea, 
bWiLdtaitigerek, supply a fine species of Lignum Aloes 
which sinks in water. Several of the mountains con- 
tain musk deer. 


-i^he country of bttarcul, which is on the northern 
Maes Ql tlm Um/nmputr^ is in the highest state of 
culti va iron, ahd produces plenty of pepper and Are- 
tfU-nuts. It even surpasses Badshmad in population 
a»d tillage i but, as the latter contains a greater 
troct of wild forests, and places difficult of access, 
ln» rulers of Asam have chosen to reside in it for*the 
BWiyenience of control, and have erected in it the 
MfNtal<#the kingdom. The breadth of Uitarcul 
hhtwp the banks of the river to the foot of the moun- 
** fetch is a cold climate, and contains snow, is 
rnn^as; l,ut is nowhere less than fifteen coss, nor 
ppfe than forty-five coss. The inbab\ants of .those 


' JTtmutt are waits madetV turroand tenfa^ 
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jaountains are strong,' have a robust and respectable 
appearance, and are of the middling size. Their com- 
plexions, like those of the natives of all cold ^li mates, 
are red and white: and they have also trees and fruits 
peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of Jam 
Dereh, which is on the side of 'Gowahutty, is a chain 
of mountains, called the country of Dereng; all the 
inhabitants of which resemble each other in appear- 
ance, manners, and speech, but they are distinguish- 
ed by the names of their tribes, and places of resi- 
dence. Several of these hills produce^ musk, kataus *, 
bhoat f, peree, and two species of horses, called gaont • 
and tanyans. Gold and silver are procured here, as in 
the whole country of Asam, by washing the sand of the 
rivers. This, indeed, is one of the sources of revenue. 
It is supposed that 12,000 inhabitants, and some say 
20,000 are employed in this occupation; and it is a 
regulation, that each of these persons shall pay a fixed 
revenue of a tola J of gold to the Raja, > The peo- 
ple of Asam are a base aud unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that 
of their own inclinations, and make the approbation 
of their own vicious minds the test of the propriety 
of their actions. They do not adopt any mode of 
worship practised either by Heathens or Mohammedans ; 
nor do they concur with any of the known sects which 
prevail amongst mankind. Unlike the Pagans Of 
Hindustan, they do not reject victuals which have been 
dressed by Muselmans; and they abstain from no flesh 


* Kataus it thus described in the Borhcmn . Kuteci: "This word 
" in the language of Rum, ta a sea-cow ; the tail of which is hang 
"upon the necks of horses, and' on the summits af standards. 
" Some say that it is a cow which lives in the mountajAs of 
“ Khata. ” It hire means the mountain-cow, which supplies the 
tail that is madelnto chowries ; and in Sanscrit is called chamara . 

7 Bhoat and atree are two kinds of blanket. 

X Eighty rcii-jke ights. See page 154 , note; 
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except human. They even eat animals that have died 
a^bitbiral death; but in consequence of not being 
ttiwl to the taste of ghee, they have such an antipa- 
thy to this article, that if they discover the least 
smell of it in their victuals, they have no relish for 
them. It is not their custom to veil their women ; 
for even the wives of the Raja do not conceal their 
faces from any person. The females perform work 
in the open air, with their countenances exposed and 
heads uncovered. The men have often four or five 
wives each, and publicly buy, sell, and change them. 
They shave their heads, beards, and whiskers, and 
reproach and admonish every person who neglects this 
ceremony. Their language has not the least affinity 
with that of Bengal*. Their strength and courage 
are apparent in their looks; but their ferocious man* 
ners and brutal tempers are also betrayed by their 
physiognomy. They are superior U> most nations in 
corporal force and hardy exertions. They are enter- 
prizing, *savage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous, 
and deceitful. The virtues of compassion, kindness, 
friendship, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
shame, and purity of morals, have been left out of 
their composition. The seeds of tenderness and hu- 
manity have dot been sown in the field of their frames. 
AS they are destitute of the mental garb of manly qua- 
lities, they are also deficient in the dress of their bodies. 
They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins, and throw a sheet upon their shoulder ; 
but it is not customary in that country to wear turbans, 
rp|hes, drawers, or shoes. There are no buildings of 
brick or stone, or with walls of earth, except the gates 
qf the citv of Ghcrgovg, and some of their idolatrous 
temples. -The rich and poor construct their habita- 

»" * This is an error: young Brahmens often coile from Asarn to 
Ottdtya for Instruction j and their vulgar dialect fi understood by 
the Bengal teachers. 
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tions of wood, bamboos, and straw. The Raja aud 
his courtiers travel in stately litters ; but the opulent 
and respectable persons amongst his subjects arc car- 
ried in lower vehicles, called doolies, jisam produces 
neither horses 4 , camels, nor asses; but those cattle arc 
sometimes brought thither from ether countries The 
brutal inhabitants, fiom a congenial impulse, are fond 
of seeing and keeping asses,' and bpy and sell them at a 
high price ; but they discover the greatest sui pme at 
seeing a camel; and are so afraid of a horse, that if 
one tioopei should attack a hundred armed Ammiam , 
they would all throw down their arms- and flee; or, 
should they not be able to escape, they would sui ren- 
der themselves prisoners. Vet, should one of that 
detestable lace encounter two men of another nation 

on foot, he would deleat them. ‘ 

* 

The ancient inhabitants of this country arc divided 
into two tubes, the Adamians and the Cultanians. 
r l he lattei excel the former in all occupations except 
war and the condu'ct of hardy entei pi izes, in which 
the former are supeuor. A body-guard of six or seven 
thousand Asamiaus, fierce as demons, of unshaken 
courage, and well provided with warlike arms and ac- 
coutrements, always keep watch near the Raja's sitting 
and sleeping apartments; these are his loyal and confi- 
dential troop-5 aud patrol The maitial weapons of 
this country are the musquet, sword, speai, arid ai row 
and .bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats thhy 
have also plenty of cannon, serbsen f and ramefurngie; 
in the management ot which they are very expert. 

— i-, — 

. * 

* As the author has asserted that two tpecies of bones, called 
goont and tanyam^ are produced in. Dtie%, we must suppose that 
this is a difftrent cluntry from 4mm. 
f Swivels. 
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tty 5 Fyafy, magistrates, or prio; 
tiiey dig a largq cave for the deceasedj 
Pl-^'^P they inter bis women/ attendants, and qe'r- 
: '.jppty» and some of the magnificent equipage and useful 
WTniture which he possessed in his life-time ; such as 
"elephants, gold and silver, badcash (large fans) car- 
clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, 
* torch-hearer; for they consider these articles 
Stores for a future state, They afterwards construct 
a strong roof over die cavp upon thick timbers. 
/|pe people of the army entered some of the old 
0»ves,and took out of them the value of 90, 000 rupees, 
m gold and. silver. But an extraordinary circum- 
^aoce is said to have happened, to which the mind of 
can scarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this , 
T!M< tlie nobles came to the imperial general, and de- 
clared, with universal agreement, that a golden betcl- 
afonq was found in one of the caves that was du<f 
. eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and fresh: but the authenticity of this story 
Tests upon report 


four gates, constructed of stone ami 
Tiarthi fooui each of which the Raja's palace is dis- 
tant three coss. 1 lie city is encompassed with a fence 
;of bamboos*; and within it high and broad causeways 
wive, been raised for the convenience of passengers 
during^ the raihy season. In the front of everyman’s 
(house is a garden, or some cultivated ground. This 
ci ty which encloses villages qpd tilled 
|Pplfc' ,Tifo Raja's palace stands upon the bank of 
^ Wbicb flpws throughout the city. This 
flHSi E ls hned on each side with houses; and there is a 
’wf®*”’ to*rket, which contains no shopkeepers except 
:-pellew of betel. The reason is, that its not customary 
the inhabitants to buy provisions for daily use, be- 
iWS'iSSR'^ up a stock for themseltffs, which lasts 
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|hem a year. The Raja's palace is surrounded by % 
causeway, planted on each side with a close hedge of 
bamboos, which seryes instead of a wall. On the 
outside there is a ditch, which is always full of water* 
The circumference of the enclosure is one cos* and 
fourteen jerebs. Within it have been built lofty 
halls and spacious apartments for the Raja, most .of- 
them of wood, and a fe<v of straw, which are caifad 
chuppers. Amongst these is a diwan khanah, or pub? 
lie saloon, one hundred and fifty cubits long, and 
forty broad, which is supported by sixty-six wooden 
pillars, placed at an interval of about four cubits frdtri 
each other. The Raja's seat is adorned with lattice- 
work and carving. Within and without have been 
placed plates of brass, so well polished, that when the 
rays of the sun ; strike upon them, they shine like mir- 
rors. It is an ascertained fact, that 3000 carpenters 
and 1200 labourers were constantly employed op thia 
work, during two years befpre it was finished." When 
the Raja sits in this chamber, or travels, instead of 
drums and trumpets, they beat the # dhol and <jland. 
The latter is a round thick instrument made of cop- 
per, and is certainly the snipe as the drurof, which it 
was customary, in the time of the ancient kings, to. 
beat in battles and marches, • 

The Rajas of this country have always raised the 
prest of pride and vainglory, and displayed an osten- 
tatious appearauce of grandeur, and a numerous train 
of attendants and servants. They haye not bowe4 
the head of -submission and obedience, oorbavp tfiegt 
paid tribute or revenue to the most powerful mo? 
narch; but they have curbed* the ambition, atK$. 


* The dhol it ajtind of drum, which is beaten at each end. f , 

t This is. a k*iid of kettle-drum., and li n»ad« of a pompodthen 
pf several metals? 

N2 
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: Obeyed the conquests, of the* most victorious prin- 
i’$|i m Hindustan . The solution of the difficulties 
Attending a war against them, has baffled the pene- 
tration of heroes who have been styled Conquerors 
6f 4he World. Whenever an invading army has en- 
tered their territorfrs, the Asamians have covered 
themselves in strong posts, and have distressed the 
en«my by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by 
catting off their provisions. If these means have 
failed, they have declined a battle in the field, but 
have carried 'the peasants into the mountains, burnt 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when 
the rainy season has set in upon the advancing enemy, 
they have watched their opportunity to make excur- 
sions, and vent their rage; the famished invaders 
have either become their prisoners, or been put to 
death. In this manner powerful and numerous armies 
baeve been sunk in that whirlpool of destruction, and 
not a spui has escaped^ . 


Formerly Husain Shaft, a kiug of Bengal, under- 
took an expedition against Asam, and carried with 
<him;a formidable forbe in cavalry, infantry, and boats. 
'The" beginning of this invasion was crowned with 
yidoty. Hfe entered the country, and erected the 
standard >of superiority and conquest. The Raja 
’being; unable to encounter him in the field, evacuated 
iffie plains; and retreated to the mountains. Husain 
‘left his son, with a large army, to keep possession of 
■jthe,:. country, and returned to Bengal. The rainy 
Reason' commenced, and the roads were shut up by 
'inundation. The Raja descended from the moun- 
|jiins, surrounded the Bengal army, skirmished with 
ittea, and cut off their provisions, till they were re- 
M' such straits, that they wefe all, in a short 
Ip^^ther killed or made prisoners 
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• In, the same manner Mohammed Shah, the son of 
To glue Shah, who was king of several of: the provin- 
ces of Hindustan, sent a well-appointed army pf sn 
hundred thousand cavalry to conquer Asam; hut 
they were all devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment ; and no intelligence or vestige of them 
remained. Another army was dispatched to revebgn 
this disaster ; but when they arrived in Bengal, they 
were panic-struck, and shrunk from the enterprise ; 
because if any person passes the frontier into that 
district, he has not leave to return. In the same 
manner, none of the inhabitants of that country are 
able to come out of it ; which is the reason that no 
accurate information has hitherto been obtained re- 
lative to that nation. The natives of Hindustan con- 
sider them as wizards and magicians, and pronounce 
the name of that country in all their incantations and 
counter-charms. -They say that every person who 
sets his foot there, is under the influence of witch- 
craft, and cannot And the road to return. 

Jeidej Sing*, the Raja of Ascan, bears the title of 
Swergi, or Celestial. in the Hindustani lan- 

guage, means heaven. Tnat frantic and vainglO* , 
rious prince is so excessively foolish and mistaken, 
as to believe that his vicious ancestors were sovereigns 
of the heavenly host; and that one of them, being 
inclined to visit the earth, descended by a .golden 
ladder. After he had been employed some time in 
regulating and governing his new kingdoms, he . be- 
came so*attached to it, that he fixed his abode in it, 
and never returned. ; , 

In short, "when we consider the peculiar circpppi- 
stances of Assam; that the country i,s specious, popiji* 
— — ;l "> 

* Properly fidhxuaja Sinha, or tk* Lim, with bannert of WO* 
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hard to be pchetfated; that it abounds id 
Jl^as'and dangers ; that the paths and roads are 
Ib'et With difUdaitieal that the obstacles to the con- 
quest of it are more than can be described; that* the 
» inhabitants are a savage race, ferocious in their man- 
ners, and brutal in th*eir behaviour; that they arc of a 
Jpgdilitie appearance, enterprising, intrepid, treacherous; 
toe'll armed, a lid mbre numerous than can be conceiv- 
ed ; that they resist and attack the enemy from secure 
posts, and are always prepared for battle ; that they 
|dssess forts as high as heaVeb, garrisoned by brave 
Soldiers, and* plentifully supplied with warlike stores, 
Ihfe reduction Of each of which would require a long 
Space of lime; that the way was obstructed by thick 
dangerous bushes, and broad and boisterous ri- 
'ijferst when we consider these circumstances, we shall 
toonder that this country, by the aid qf God, and the 
fiuspices of his Majesty, was conquered by the im- 
perial army, anttbec&ftc a place for erecting the stan- 
dard of the faith, 'fhe haughty and insolent heads 
tjf Several of the detestable AsamiariS, who stretch the 


of prldejtarid who are devoid of religion and 
fe ' frbfli Cotf, were bruised by the hoofs of the 
S <of the victorious* Warriors. The Musselman 


TierObs experienced the comfort of fighting for their 
• l ifejfgiqp ; arid the blessings of it reverted to the so* 
ifebeighty of his just arid pious Majesty. 


The Hajd, toKose soul had been enslaved by pride, 
f%b6 bad been bred up in -the habit of presuming on 
^ppe* Stability of his own government, never* dreamt 
this rev^ipe of fortune ; but being now overtaken 
ipfl;; the pbiiilhment due to his crimes, fled, as has 
Jpfoitk before mentioned, with some of bis nobles, at- 
- Wftdints, and family, and a few of his effects, to the 
PUpUn tains toi Camrup. That spot, byiits bad air and 
Add confined space, is rendered lie worst place 
or rather, it is in one of l|ie pits of hell. 
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The Raja's officers and soldiers, by bis orders, crossed 
the Dhottec, and settled in the spacious island between 
that and the Brahmaputra ; Which contains numerous 
forests and thickets. A few took refuge in other 
mountains, and watched an opportunity of commit- 
ting hostilities. » J 

Camtup is a country on the aide of Dacjhincul, 
situated between three high mountains, at the distance 
of four days journey from Ghergo/ig. It is remark- 
able for bad water, noxious air, and confined pros- 
pects. Whenever the Raja used to be angry with 
any of his subjects, he sent them thither. The roads 
are difficult to pass, insomuch* that a foot-traveller 
proceeds with the greatest inconvenience. There is 
one road wide enough for a horse ; but the beginning 
of it contains, thick forests for about half a doss. 
Afterwards there 4 is a defile, which is stony and full 
of water. On each side, is a mountain towering to 
the sky. 

The Imperial General remained some days in Gher- 
gong, where he was employed in regulating the af- 
fairs of the country, eneem raging the peasants, and 
collecting the effects of the Raja. Me repeatedly 
read the Khotbeh, or prayer, containing the name 
and title of the Prince of the Age, King of Kings, 
Akmgeer, Conqueror of the World ; and adorned the 
faces of the coins with the imperial impression. At 
this time there were heavy showfers, accompanied with 
violent* wind, for two or three days; and all the 
signs appeared of the rainy season, which in that 
country sets in before it does in Hindtifiau. The 
General exerted himself in establishing' posts, and 
fixing guards, for keeping open the roads and sup* 
plying the army with provisions. He thought now 
of securing limself during the rains, and determine^ 
after the should be cleared from the cloud#, the 
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lightning cease to illuminate theair, and the spelling 
«? th*> water should subside, that the army should 
<|giin be set in motion against the Raja and his attend- 
ants, and be employed in delivering the country frsm 
, the evils of their existence* 

'V . _ 1 * 

/The author then mentions several skirmishes, 
which happened between the Raja's forces and the 
' Imperial troops; in which the latter were always vic- 
torious. lie concludes thus: 

V " 

M At length all the villages of Dacshincul fell into the 
possession of the Imperial army. ’ Several of the in- 
habitants and peasants,' from the diffusion of the fame 
of his Majesty’s kindness, tenderness, and justice, 
Submitted to his government, and were protected in 
their habitations and property. The inhabitants of 
Uttercul also became obedient to his commands. 
His Majesty rejoiced when .be beard the news of this 
conquest and rewarded the General with a costly 
dress, and other distinguishing marks of his favour. ” 

. Ifhe narrative, to which this is a supplement, gives 
St. concise history of the mifnary expedition into Asam. 
Th this description the author has stopt at a period 
' when the Imperial troops had possessed themselves of 
the capital, and were masters of any part of the plain 
Country which they chose to occupy or overrun. 
■The sequel diminishes the credit of the conquest,* by 
Rowing that it was temporary, and that the Raja did 
np*; forget his usual policy of harassing the invading 
Army during the .rainy season ; but this conduct pro- 
duced only, the effect of distressing and disgusting it 

§ the service, instead of absolutely destroying it, 
i predecessors had destroyed former adventurers, 
the conclusion of this war is far from weaken- 
<£^$0 panegyric which the author had passed upon 
itiw Intoerial General, to whom a difference of situ a- 
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tion afforded an opportunity of displaying additional 
virtues, and of closing that life with heroic fortitude 
which he hadL always hazarded in the field with mar- 
tial spirit. His name and titles were, Mir jfumltk, 
Moazzim Khan, Khani Khanan, Sipahi Salar. 


RGM'ARK. 

The preceding account of the Asamians, who are: 
probably superior in all respects to the Moguls, exhi- 
bits a specimen of the black malignity and frantih in- 
tolerance with which* it was usual, in the reign of 
Aurangzib, to treat all those whom the crafty, cruel,; 
and avaricious emperor was pleased to condemn as 
infidels and barbarians. * 




XIL 

t>N THE ' 'MANNERS , RELIGION, AND LAlVS 
OF THE CUCIS, OR MOUNTAINEERS 
OF TIPR'A. 

t'ommunicated , in Persian, by 'John Rawlins , Esq. 


T^HE inhabitants of the mountainous districts to 
-*■ the east of Bengal gave the name of Patiyan to 
the Being who created the universe; but they be- 
lieve that a deity exists in every tree, that the sutf 
and moon are Gods, and that whenever they worship 
those subordinate divinities, Patiyan is pleased. 

If any one among them put another to death, the 
chief of the tribe, or other persons who bear no 
relation to the deceased, have no concern in punish- 
ing the murderer; but, if the murdered person has 
a brother, or other heir, he may take blood ; nor his 
any man whatever a right to prevent or oppose such 
retaliation. 

tylicn a man is detected in the commission of theft 
or ‘other atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recom- 
pense to be given to the complainant, and reconciles 
both parties ; but the chief himself receives a custom- 
ary fine: and each party gives a feast of pofk, or 
other meat, to the people of his respective tribe. 

In .ancient times it was not a custom among them to 
cut off the heads of the women whom they found 
in the habitations of their enemies ; but it happened 
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mice that’JPjvoman asked another why she came so 
lalj&b. (her business of sowing grain: she answered, 
that her husband was gone to battle, and that the 
'■necessity of preparing food and other things for him 
l&d occasioned her dela y. This answer was overheard 
4y a man at enmity with her husband; and he was 
resentment against her, considering, that, 
as she had prepared food for her husband tor the pui - 
jHise of sending him to battle against his tribe, so, in 
general, if women were not to remain at home, their 
Sjiplhnds could not be supplied with provision, and 
cdijisequently could not make war with advantage. 
From that time it became a constant practice to cut ofl 
the heads of the eneiriy's women; especially if they 
happen to be pregnant, and therefore confined to their 
houses. And this barbarity is carried so far, that it a 
i Cuei assail the house of an enemy, and kill a woman 
ffith child, so that' he may bring two heads, he ac- 
quires honour and celebrity, in his tribe, as the de- 
, $t r oyer or two foes at once. 

,,v'As to the marriages of this wild nation; when a 
man has made a contract of marriage, he gives four 
or:$ve head of gayals (the cattle of the mountains) 
to the father and mother of the bride, whom he car- 
ries to his own house: her parents then kill the gayals, 
,”ahd, having prepared fermented liquors and boiled 
fcijqe, with other eatables, invite the father, mother, 
brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom to a nuptial 
r entertainment. Wben a man of small property is in- 
%T<^ped to marry, and a mutual agreement is made, a 
I'richtlar method is. followed in a lower degree : and a 
may marry any woman, except his own mother, 
mf'sii/.lbamed couple live cordially together, and.have a 
iK^tbe wife is fixed end irrempveable ; but, if they 
' no sop, and especially if they live together on bad 
■ the liUsband may divorce bis wife and marry 
woman. 
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They have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward 
of good, or the punishment of bad actions ; but they 
profess a belief, that when a person dies, . ja certain 
spirit conies and seizes his soul, which he carries away ; 
and that whatever the spirit promises to give at the 
instant when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed 
by the dead ; but that, if, any one should take up the 
corse and carry it off, life would mot find the treasure. 

The food of this people consists of elephaptSy 
hogs, deer, and other animals ; of which, if they -find 
the carcases or limbs in the forests, they dry ind 
eat them occasionally. 

When they have resolved on war, they send spies 
before hostilities are begun, to learn the stations and 
strength of the enemy, and the condition of the roads; 
after which tliey»march in the night; and two or three 
hours' before daylight, make a sudden assault with 
swords, lances, and arrows. If their enemies are com- 
pelled to abandon their station, the assailants in- 
stantly put to death all the males and females who are 
left behind, and strip the houses of all their furniture; , 
but, should their adversaries, having gained intelligenfcp 
of the intended assault, be resolute e*nough to meet 
them in battle, and should they find themselves over- . 
matched, they speedily retreat and quietly return to 
their own habitations. If at any time they see a star 
very near the moon, they say, “ to-night we shall un- 
“ doubtedly bo attacked by some enemy;” and they 1 
pass that night under arms with extreme vigilance. 
They often lie in ambush in a forest near fhe path 
where their foes are used to pass and repass, waiting for 
the enemy with different sorts of weapons, and killing 
every man or woman who happens to pass by. In 
this situation, if a leedh, or a wopm, ora snake should, 
bite one of them, he beat s the pain in perfect silence; 
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#iftd whoever can bring home the head of an enemy. 
Jfhfch he has cot off, is sure to he distinguished and 
^exalted in his station. When two hostile tribes ap- 
pear to have equal force in battle, and neither has hopes 
of, putting the other to flight, they make a signal of 
pacific intentions, and, sending agents reciprocally, 
ioop conclude a treaty; after which they kill several 
bead of gayals, and feast on their flesh, calling on 
' the sun and moon to bear witness of the pacifica- 
but if one side, unable to resist the enemy, be 
• thrown into disorder, the vanquished tribe is considered 
as tributary to the victors, who every year receive 
from them a certain number of gayals, wooden dishes, 
weapons, , and other Acknowledgment of vassalage. 
Before they go to battle, they put a quantity of roasted 
aivs (esculent roots like potatoes ) and paste of rice- 
flour into the hollow of bamboos, and add to them 
a provision of dry rice, with some leathern bags full of 
flquor : then they assemble and march with such ce- 

S , tflat in one day they perform a journey ordi- 
, j made by letter-carriers in ’three or four days ; 
since thfey have not the trouble and delay of dressing 
fjetuals. When they reach the place to be attacked, 
7lj$ey surround it in the night, and, at early dawn, enter 
fb putting to death both young and old, women 
‘ ailtcl children, except such as they chuse to bring 
’ away captive. They put the heads which they cut off 
into leathern bags; and if the blood of their enemies 
rite on their hands they take care not to wash ft* off. 
l^heq, after this slaughter, they take their own food, 
?;thuy thrust a part of what they eat into the mouths of 
, heads which- they, have brought away, saying to. 
^Ilpib of them, * Eat, quench thy thirst, and satisfy thy 
;,^itppetite. " As thou hast been slain .by my hand, so, 
aay thy kinsmen bo slain by my kinsmen!’ During 
#3dr journey, they |ave usually two such meals ; and 
Pit**# watch» or two watches, they send intelligence 
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of their proceedings to their families. When any df 
them sends word that he has cat off the head of aa 
enemy, the people of his family, whatever he their age 
or„sex, express great delight, making caps and orna- 
ments of red and black ropes ; then filling some large- 
vessels with fermented liquors? and decking, them- 
selves with all the trinkets they possess, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror, blowing large shells and strik- 
ing plates of metal, with- other rude instruments, of 
music. Wiien both parties are met they show extract 
vagant joy, men and women dancing and singing - 
together ; and if a married man has brought an ene- 
my’s head, his wife wears a head-dress with gay orna- 
ments, the husband and wife' alternately pour fer- 
mented liquor into each other’s mouths, and she 
washes his bloody hands with the same liquor which 
they are drinking ; thus they go revelling, with exces- 
sive merriment to their place of abode ; and, having 
piled up the heads of their enemies in the cqurt*yarl c 
of their chieftain’s house, they sing and dance round 
the pile ; after which they kill some gayals and hogs 
with their spears, and, having boiled the flesh, make 
a feast of it, and drink the fermented liquor. The 
richer men of this race fasten the heads of their ffoes 
on a bamboo, and fix it on the graves of\heir parents; 
by which act they acquire great reputation. He who 
brings back the head of a slaughtered enemy, receives 
presents from the wealthy of cattle and spirituous li^ 
quors; and if any captives are brought alive, it is the 
prerogative of those chieftains who were not in the 
campaign, to strike off the heads of the captives. 
Their weapons are made by particular tribes ; for some 
of them are unable to fabricate instruments of war. 

In regard to their civil institutions, the whole ma- 
nagement of their household affairs belong, ty the 
women ; while the men are employed in clearing ft)* 
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' .building huts, cultivating land, making war, 
..Jpipflting game and wild beasts. Five days (they 

reckon by .months or years) after 0 the hirth of a 
;,;’-f«kle' child, and three days after that of a female, they 
“'ontertain their family and kinsmen with boiled rice and 
^fermented liquor ; and the parents of the child partake 
■v’Of the feast They begin the ceremony with fixing a 
vflqlein the court-yard ; and then, killing a gay a l or a 
with a knee, they consecrate it to their deity ; after 
;m® all the party eat the flesh and drink liquor, 
M>g' the day with dancing and with songs. If any 
■•ijpite among them be so deformed, by nature or by acci- 
dent^ as to be unfit for the propagation of his species, 
he gives up all thought of keeping house, and begs 
for his subsistence, like a religious mendicant, from 
, dborto door, continually dancing and singing. When 
$uch a person goes to the house of a rich and liberal 
man, the owner of the house usually strings together a 
number of white and red stones, and fixes one end of 
the string on a -long cane, so that the other end may 
Jiang down to the ground ; then, paying a kind of 
superstitious homage to the pebbles, he gives alms to 
jtne beggar; after which he kills a gayal and a hog, 
some other quadrupeds, and invites his tribe to 
$ feast . The giver of such an entertainment acquires 
extraordinary fame in the nation : and all unite in 
applauding him with every token of honour and re- 
ference. 


y. .When a Cud dies, all his kinsmen join in killing 
and a gayal; and, having boiled the meat, 

S ipr some liquor into the mouth of the deceased, round 
lose body they twist a piece of cloth by way of shroud. 
I of them taste the same liquor, as an offering to his 
•ptft; and this ceremony they repeat , at intervals for 
•eveml^aya;-. Then they lay the body on a stage, and, 
Iwf&ig a fire under it, pierce it with a spit, and 
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dry it: when it is perfectly dried, they eoverit with 
two or . three folds of cloth; and, enclosing it in a 
little case within a chest, bury it under ground. All 
the fruits and flowers that they gather within a year 
after the burial, they scatter on the grave of the de- 
ceased; but some bury their dead in a different 
manner, covering them first with a shroud, then 
with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them on a 
high tree. Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash 
the bones, and keep t$)em dry in a bowl, which they 
open . on every sudden emergence ; and fancying 
themselves at a consultation with the bones, pursue 
whatever measures they think proper, alledging, that- 
they act by the command of their departed parents 
and kinsmen. A widow is obliged td remain a whole 
year near the grave of her husband, where her family 
bring her food : if she die within the year,' thtey 
mourn for her ; if she live, they carry her back to 
her house, where all her relations are entertained with 
the usual feast of the Cuci. 

If the deceased leave three sons, the eldest and the 
youngest share all his property, but the middle son 
takes nothing: if he have no sons, hfe estate goes to 
his brothers; and if he have no bromfers, it escheats 
to the chief of the tribe. 


NOTE. 

A pasty of Cuci visited the late Charles Crofter 
Esq. at Jafarabad in the spring of 1776, and enter- 
tai.ned him with a dance: they promised to return 
after their harvest, and seemed much pleased with 
their reception. 
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ON THB 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 

OW THE 

CHINESE’ 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

* t 

vicinity of China to our Indian territories, 
from the capital of which there are not mpfi^ 
than six hundred mites to the province of Yvdtkn, 
must necessarily draw our attention to that most aft- - 
cient and wonderful empire, even if we had no com- 
mercial intercourse with its more distant and mari- 
time provinces; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connection with a nation 
long famed for. their useful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are tbo apparent 
to require any proofs or ‘illustration. My *own in- 
clinations and the course of my studies lead me ra- 
ther to consider at present their laws, politics, 
and morals, with which their general literature is 
closely blended, than their manufactures and tradb : 
nor will I spare either pains or expebsp to pfdcuire 
translations of their most approved law tracts, that I 
may return to Europe with distinct ideas drawn from the 
fountain-head of the wisest Asiatic legislation. It will,; 
probably be a long time before accurate returns tbffl 
be rhade to my enquiries concerning the Chinese > 
Laws; and, in the interval, the Society will not, 
perhaps* be displeased to know that the translation 
of a most venerable and excellent wmrk may fie . 
expected from Canton through the kind assistance tif 
an inestimable correspondent. 

According, to a Chinese writer, named Li Yang ' 
Pmg, “ thj*i ancient characters used in his country 
were the outlines of visible objects, earthly and 
* ^ 02 
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* celestial : hut as things merely intellectual could 
4 not be expressed by those figures, the grammarians 

* of China conti ived to represent the various opera- 
4 tions ot the mind by metaphors drawn from the 
4 productions of nature : thus the idea of roughness 
‘and Qf rotundity, of motion and lest, were con- 
4 vcyed to the eye by signs, representing a mountain, 

4 the sky, a river aud the earth; the figuies of the 
4 sun, the moon, and the stars, differently combined, 

4 stood for smoothness and splendour, for any thing 

* artfully wrought, or woven with delicate workman- 
‘ship; extension, growth, increase, and many other 
4 qualities, were painted in characters taken from 
4 clouds, from the firmament, and from the vege- 

* table part of the .creation ; the different ways of 
4 moving, agility and slowness, idleness and dili- 
4 gence, were expressed by various insects, birds, 
‘fish, and quadrupeds. In this manner passions 
4 and sentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas 
4 not subject to ai^sense were exhibited to the sight, 

4 until by degrees new combinations were invented, 

4 new expressions added ; the characters deviated 
4 imperceptibly from their primitive shape, and the 
4 Chinese language became not only clear and forci- 
4 ble, but rich and elegant in the highest degree.’ 

t 

In this language, so ancient and so wonderfully 
Composed, arc a multitude of books abounding in 
useful, as well as agreeable, knowledge; but the 
highest class consists of Five woiks; one of which, 
at least, cveiy Chinese who aspires to literary honours 
must regd again and again, until he possess it per- 
fectly. 

, The 'first is purely Historical, containing annals of 
t l;he empire from the two-thousand three-hundred thirty- 
sttvpith year before Chiu si : it is entitled Shuhing, 
pod a version of it has been published in France ; to 
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which country we are indebted for the most authentic 
and moat valuable specimens of Chinese history and 
literature, from the compositions which ! preceded , 
tltose of Homer to the poetical works of the present . 
Emperor, who seems to be a. man of the brightest, 
genius and the most amiable affections. We' may 
smile, if we please, at the levity of the French , as 
they laugh without scruple at oifr seriousness: but let 
us not so far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, 
as to deny them their just commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble struggle, by which alone we , 
can preserve our own eminence. ‘ \ 

• , ' ' ' ' 

The second classical work of the Chinese contains -, 
three hundred odes, or short poems, ( in praise of an- 
cient sovereigns and legislators, or descriptive of an- , 
cient manner^, and recommending an imitation of 
them in the discharge of all* public and domestic- 
duties: they abound in* wise maxims and* excellent 
precepts, ‘their whole doctrine,* according to Cmi- 
fu-tsu, in the Lunyu or Moral Discourses , ‘being re- 
‘ ducible to this grand rule, that we should not even 
* entertain a thought of anything base or culpable; 1 ' 
but the copies of the Shi King, for that is thetitle of 
the book, are supposed to have been much disfigured, 
since the time of that great philosopher, by spurious 
passages and exceptionable interpolations; and the 
stylg of the poems is in some parts too metaphorical* 
while the brevity of other parts renders them ob* 
scure; though many think even this obscurity 
sublinffe and venerable, like that of ancient cloysters 
and temples, ‘ Shedding,’ as Milton expresses it, 
dim religious light.' There is another passage in the 
Lunyu, which deserves to be set down at length: 

• ‘ Why, mv sons, do you not study the hook of Odes? 

‘ If we, creep on the ground, if we lie useless and 
‘ inglorious, those poems will raise U3 to true glory: 

03 
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ift the?® we see, as in a mirror, what may best be- 
come us, and what wifi be unbecoming; by their 
■ioftoence we shall be made social, affable, benevo- 
lent; for as music combines sounds in just melody, 
so jdte ancient poetry tempers and composes our 
fftessKmsj the Odes teach os our duty to our parents 
Atilt borne, and abroad to our prince; they instruct 
^tS;-als0 dehghifuHy' in the various productions of 
‘ij&ture.’ ‘Hast thou studied,’ said the philosopher 
son Peyu>, ‘tire first of the three hundred Odes 
* op^tfae nuptials of Prince Vemam and tire virtuous 
f Tai Jin? He who studies tbfcin not resembles a 
‘ ibtlo with his fate against a wall, unable to advance 
*/bf$tep4a ylrttee and wisdom.’ Most of those Odes 
ar#R.aear three thousand years old, and some, if we 
give credit to the Chinese annals, considerably older; 
bf l Others are somewhat more recent* having been 
Composed under the dates emperofs of the third 
called Skeu. The work is printed in four 
vai U tines, - qnd towards the end*of the first, we find 
tbd Ode, which Couplet has accurately translated at 
thffifoeginnmg of the Takio, or Great Science, where 
■W$s finely amplified the philosopher: I pro- 
dace the origiij^ from', the Shi King itself, and from 
tba book in which it is cited, together with a dou- 
ble version, one verbal and another metrical; the 
onhjr method of doing justice to the poetical com- 
positions of the Asiatics. It is a panegyric on Vucun, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who died, 
near a century old in the tMrteentk year of the empe- 
VOf Pingvang, seven hundred and thirty -six years before 
tie birth of Christ or one hundred, find forty-eight ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, after the taking of Trey ; 
;$$itfiat the Chinese Poet might have been conteropo- 
^ ‘ h Hesiod and Homer, or at least, must have 

eh the (Me before the Iliad and Odyssey were 
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' The verbal translate Ofthd thirty-!## .Original 
characters is this; 

a 2 4 3 

‘ Behold yon reach of the river Ki ; 

$6 ^ * 8 

* Its green reeds how lukiiridritf hoiv ltffturidtif? 

9 n 12 lo * 

‘ Thus is our prince adorned with virtue# j 

13 14 15 10 

‘ As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 18 19 20 .? 

* As a cotter, as a polisher, of genfis. 

21 22 

‘ O how elate and sagacious;* O hmt daunt less and 
composed ! 

23 24 1 

* How worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence 1 

25 27 28*‘ . 26 

* We have a prince adorned with virtues, 

29 30 * 31 32 • 

‘ Whom to the end r>f time we cannot forget*? 

THE PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides? 

Along the laughing dale ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides, 

• And frolic in the gale : 

w 

So shines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait;. 

And sweetly smil’d th’ auspicious day, 

That rais’d- Mm o’er our state. 

Aegiitttit bands in shapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and smoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 

And every passion soothe. 

• 04 
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As gems are taught by patient, art 
In sparkling ranks to 6eara, 

With manners thus he forms the heafrt, 
And spreads a gen’ral gleam. 

What soft, yet awful dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 

What sweetness dances in his eye, 

And blossoms in his* face! 

$0 shines our Prince! A sky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: 

Ne’er shall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise. 


The prediction of the poet has hitherto been , ac- 
complished; but he little imagined that his compo- 
sition would be admired, and his prince celebrated 
iq a language not then formed, and by the natives 
Of regions so remote from his own. 

Tn the tenth leaf of the Ta Hio, a beautiful com- 
parison is quoted from another ode in the Shi King, 
which deserves to be exhibited in the same form with 
the preceding: 

,1 a .3 

* The peach-tree bow fair ! how graceful! 

* Its leaves, how blooming! how pleasant! 

‘ 8 9 ’• JO 11 

‘ Such is a bride, when she enters her bridegroom’s 
house, 

*12 ' •, 13 14 15 

* And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 
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The simile may thus be rendered : 

Ci ay chfld of Spring, the garden’s queen, 
l r on peach-tree charms the roving sight: 

Its fragiant leaves how richly green! 

Its blossoms how divinely bright' 

So softly smiles the' blooming bride, 

By Love and conscious Virtue led 
O’er her new mansion to preside, 

And placid joys around her spread. 


The next leaf exhibits a comparison of a different 
nature, rathei sublime than agreeable, and convey- 
ing rather censure than praise: 

i • i i 4 

O how lion icily impends yon southern mountain 1 

5 6 *73 

Its locks in how vast, how mde a heap 1 

C) 10 11 12 

Thus loftily thou sittest, O minister of YN' 

14 H 15 16 

All the people look up to thee with drc*d. 


Which riav he thus paraphtased: 

• See, vvheit yon a.ig’s imperious height 
1 he sunny highland crowns, 

• Ami hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent fiownsl* 

So scowls the Chief, whose will is law, 
UegAidless of our state; 

While millions ga/P with painful av.e, 
With fear allied to hate. 
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'It was a very ancient practice in China to paint or 
epgrave moral sentences and approved verses on 
vessels in constant use; as the words Renew thyself 
;dmly were inscribed on the bason of the empefor 
, Tang, and the poem of Mien Long, who is now ou 
I the throne, in praise of tea, has been published on a 
set Of porcelain cups; and if the description just 
cited ojf a selfish and insolent statesman were, in the 
, same manner, constantly presented to the eyes and 
: attention of rulers, it might produce some benefit to 
their Subjects and to themselves; especially if the 
’ comment of Tsem Tsu, who mhy be called the 
Xmoplm w Cm Fujfsu was the Socrates, and Mem 
, Tsu the Plato, of China, were addled to illustrate and 
enforce if. 

If the rest of the three hundred Qde§ be similar to 
the specimens adduced by those great moralists in 
their wocks, which the French have made public, I 
‘ should be very solicitous to procure our nation the 
honour of bringing to light the second classical book 
of the Chinese. The third, called Yeking, or the 
Book of Changes, believed to have been written by 
Fo the Hermes of the East, and consisting of right 
lipes variously disposed, is hardly intelligible to the 
most learned Mandarins; and Cun Fu Tsu himself, 
who was prevented by death from accomplishing his 
design of elucidating it, was dissatisfied with all. the 
Interpretations of the earliest commentators. AS to 
th e fifth, or Liki, which that excellent man compiled 
fWm old monuments, it consists chiefly of the Chinese 
ritual, and of tracts on moral duties; but the fourth 
entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and Autumn, by which 
||sr same incomparable writer meaned the flourishing 

8 jof an empire under, a virtuous monarch, and the 
Pi kingdoms under bad governors, must be an 
^siting work in every nation. The powers, how- 
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ever, of an individual are so limited, and the field of 
knowledge is so vast, that I dare not promise more 
than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, 
a Complete translation of the Shi King, together with 
an authentic abridgement of the Chinese laws, civil 
and criminal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
some years ago in England, and who passed his first 
examinations with credifc'fn his wrfy to literary distinc- 
tions. but was afterwards allured from the pursuit of 
learning by a prospect of success in trade, has fa- 
voured me with the Three Hundred Od<s in the origi- 
nal, together with the Ltm Yu, a faithful version of 
which was published at Paris .near a century ago; 
but he seems to think, that it would require three or 
four years to complete a translation of them; and 
Mr. Cox informs me that none of the Chinese to 
whom he has pcccss, possess leisure and perseverance 
enough for such a' task; yet he hopes, with the assist- 
ance of Whang Atong, to send me next season some 
of the poems translated into English. A little en- 
couragement would induce this young Chinese' to visit 
India, and some of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him; but though considerable advantage 
to the public, as well as to letters, mig^it be reaped 
from the knowledge and ingenuity of such emigrants, 
yet we must wait for a time of greater national 
wealth and prosperity, before such a measure can be 
fortnajly recommended by us to our patrons at the 
helm' of government. 
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A Letter to the President from a young 
Chinese. 


SIR, 

T RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th 
*■* March, 1784, by Mr. Cox . I remember the 
pleasures of dining with you' in company with Captain 
Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds; and i shall always 
'remember the kindness of my friends in England. 

The Chinese book, S7/< King , that contains three 
hundred poems, with remarks thereon, and the work 
of Con-fu-tsu, and his grandson, the* Tai Ho, I beg 
you will accept: but tot, translate the work into 
English will require a great d$al of time, perhaps 
three or four years; and I am so much engaged m 
business that 1 hope you will excuse my not under- 
taking it, 

If you yrish for any books or other things from 
Canton, be so good as to let me know, and I will 
take particular care to obey your orders. 

Wishing you health, 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 


% Sir WILLIAM JONES, 
Dsc. 10, 1784. 


WHANG ATONG. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


TpXAMPLES of derivatives from Arabic quadri- 
literals rarely occur in the Persian language; 
and from the 9th, 11th, 12th, apd 13th, conjuga- 
tions of triliterals there are none to be met with, 1 
have, therefore, confined my observations to the nine 
conjugations included in the table. And although 
particular senses and uses are assigned to each of these 
by grammarians, (which may be seen in Mr. Richard- 
son's Grain, p. 65) it is at the same time to be ob- 
served, that they are nevertheless frequently used in 
other senses; many of them retaining the simple 
signification of their primitives: and that every root 
does not extend through every conjugation, but that 
some are used in one form, many in several, none 
in all. 

These observations are applicable to the present 
subject; and the derivatives of such conjugations as 
are more frequently used in the Arabic, seem also to 
be more frequently than any other introduced into 
the Persian. 

Where no examples of any particular form is to be 
found in Golius and Meninski, I have left, a blank 
in the table, which may be filled up whenever any 
can be <net with. 

With regard to the examples, which I have brought 
to illustrate the following rules, they are such as 
came first to hand.; and one example of an infinitive 
or participle is intended as a representation of the 
infinitives and participles of every species and conju- 
gation. To have attempted a complete system of 
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Examples would have carried me far beyond the 
limits of iny present undertaking. 


, OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 

'S' ■' 

X'Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Per- 
sian as Substantives ; and ' in every respect serve the 
same purposes, and are subject to the same rules of 
construction as substantives originally Persian. 


Ex. 

t , governing a sub. fol. 

3. agreeing with an ad. fol. 

3. agreeing with a part. pa*, fol. 

4. nominatives to verbs. 




demonstrations 
of unanimity 

great haste 


the said writing 


my view was 
this 


5. governed by verbs, 
<S. governed by a prep. 


7, united by a conjunction 


Otib j| tia Ihy'-s I h * fccel.cd 

great delight 

Hr 


8. readered definite by 6jJ (^bs^' SljSSJL"* 

affixing 


_ II. Their Masculine plurals are used in the Per- 
sian as substantives ; and in every respect serve the 
same purposes, and are subject to the same rules of 
instruction as substantives originally Persian. 


Ex. ■ . 

h governing a sub. fol. 


ve t^X*L| s® <35spo«tion* 
{ of men. 





ahabi<? into peeman* 


Ex. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


3. agreeing with a part pa*, fol. 
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JU»! good action* 


III. Their Feminine Singulars are used in thp 
Persian as substantives; and in every respect serve 
tbe same purposes, and are .subjee/ to the same rules 
of construction as substantives originally Persian. 


E*. 

J . nominatives to verbs. 


£. governing a sub. fol, 


CuhI V"T,(iJ fl '«? *» P« r * 

wwii xnjgjjign 


lXL« cxX^o Lx<o 


the business of 
the empire. 


3. agreeing with an ad. fol. fiXt Uu© a bloody battle 

* agreeing with a X-JljC* ? * etter ,'f ritte * 

part. pas. ioi. m friendship 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are used in the Per- 
sian as substantives ; and in every respect serve the 
same purposes, and are subject to the same rules of 
construction as substantives originally Persian. 


Ki. 

1. governing a sub. fol. 

S. agreeing with an ad. fol. 

3. agreeing With a past pat. fol. 




the civilities of 
friend* 


L5 


Xf' u^X© U-c public affairs 


jy y <f u ** 


V. The tfrftQkives of the first conjugation of tran- 
sitive verbs are regularly of the form exhibited in the 
table.. But tbps? of Iutraositives are reducible to no 
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proper fule without innumerable exceptions. Gram- 
marians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, which may be seen in Mr. Richardson’s Gram- 
mar, p. £)2, butTor these irregularities, he justly 
observes,' that a dictionary is the only proper guide. 
TbflMji Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, arc 
itttfbiuced freely into the Persian as Substantives. 

( 

E*. governing another sub. JbU , \ aj^a f he anivaI 

letter & ca & ca 


' OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 


* . I. Tbeir Masculine Singulars are used in the 
Persian as participles, as substantives, and as ad- 
jectives. 


is*. 

t participles with a verb fol. 


<jjL. - he reraairted «- 

pectmg 






blazing 


i. assub. governing another sub. fol. 


_ fL governor of 

J c u,y 


the 


♦ * . causing gladness 

Csu ywj AlL —the cause of 

•• ^ # * gladness 


. , < , - , w composing this 

'^-K/+£2*q book— the author 
^ * of this book 


, i following the no- 

Uly^ £ ^ V-4 jUo* 0 ble law —follower 
of the noble law 


j\jS' (^jjl 

^jrljr 

qorffjiag « mb.- Jkj U 

’ > . I '» , ' » . ‘ \, , 
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£11 


JBx. 

3. Agreeing with on ad. iol. * 
a 

6. Agreeing with a part pas; fol. 

7. governed by a verb. 


a good ageut 

(JJumj^O ^ 1^. absolute judge 

i •* * **—- I jfvl • ho put tl»e mur- 
'-^== S deter to dcsUi 


#. nominatives to ,-J '? ,he ioTer b * 

verbs, i sincere 

9. with a prep. fol. an . *• *' \l t \ ?**. containing friend- 

uncommon Con- L-OOUS^ J ship 

struction, ^ 


II. Their masculine perfect plurals are used ift 
the Persian as substantives, in the form of the oblique 
case which terminates in But they do not seem* 

to be used in the form ot the nominative which ter- 
minates in qj: , 

- . U/ 

Ex, 1. governed by a sub. . • / |\ . ^ A I J 

going before, ' J J 

. ^ > 1^. ^ * the soct of th« 

(J.-OW* falthfui 




the knowledge of 
the moderns and 
ancients 


III. Their masculine imperfect plurals are used in 
the Persian as substantives. 


. EX. 

1. governing a sub. fol. 

* 

2. agreeing with ail ad. 

fol. 


t « •* •• I \ i / officers of the pro* 

sent and future 


IV. Their feminine singulars are used in the Per- 
sian as participles, as substantives, and as adjectives. 


Ex. , 

1 . as a part act "with a verb fol. 

y 

g. a sub. governing another fol, 

VOL. II. 


C-um! <$X«l£ta »!» i» frrejMH* 

ua.iciusr ,,t *“ 
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Ex. 

3; mini ad*" qualifying * sub. "going 
before. 





A pregnant wo- 
man 


4. as a sub. qualified by an ad* 

following, 

5. as a Sub. qualified by "a {tart. 
, pfffc following, 


• * a accomplished 

&9 4ju 3 dA&h U£ lady 


V. Their feminize perfect plurals are used in the 
Persian as substantives expressing things without 
life. 

t. governing a sub* following, oUSI * *j e ine,dent * 01 

s. agreeing with an ad. fol. Li “"*”**** ^ 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


I, Their masculine singulars are -used in the 
Persian as participles passive, as substantives, and as 
adjectives. 


Ex. 

1. a* part, ,- j 
pas. 



the sum of my 
desire is be- 
stowed on that 


j 5 &2S* 

^ extended 


3* as a sub. 
governing 




I make it the 
perception (ue. 
the tiling per- 
ceived) of your 
enlightened*'^ 

soul, *.e. l ie- 

present it, &c. 



t. as an ad. qualifying a sab. going 
before. 


iaaiwfi^'srro PERSIAN. 21S 

e-t ^ desired of the 

souls 

. | # * , the injured 

4. joined with another sub. by a con, ^ 

^ verbs, ^ Ls^Iq^ SWl/vJuiU. pie glad ^ 

‘ ^ ^ ouJ'^jj-mu ar*. 


II. Their masculine perfect plural does not seem: 
to be used in the Persian, either in the form of the 
nominative or the oblique case. 


III. Their feminine singulars are used in the Per- 
sian as substantives, and as adjectives. 


lx, f ( * »y beloved, i. 

L. as a «ub. governing another fol. it, Ad jjmJb *C tiie b^ved * 


w i 

t. as a sub. agreeing with / v *•• a . the said beloved, 

a part. paa. M, *Jf> woman 

*■ -iSijssa wi * a ^ ^ -v— ***, 


IV. Jbeir feminine perfect plurals are used in the 
Persian as substantives, to express things without 
life. 

TfV , 

gvwwng* »*• ft*. i^Vj (O I ° f 

4 , qpeaing *dlh an ad, fol Jm oU **" ■ 
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V. The active and passive participles of transitive 
verbs form, with a following substantive having t 
article Jl prefixed to it, compounds ro™pondmg 

to that of w ^ ,ch “* u!ed ,n h F 

as substantives and as adjectives. 

' ' , , ' *' , 

. , * , . . ii V •• he evades a de- 

1. *s a s*d>- » nominative 1 - | i iMm cisiou 

to the verb, # 

n i * person deser- 

as an ad. quail- 1 ^ -ving respect 

■ tying a sub. p* * ' 

.'ill | •• I •• a pen cut short in 

^WaJ I cjkAfo vo the point 
f OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES resembling PAR- 

ticiples. 


I. The forms y re P resent threc 

snecies of Arabic words which a r e derived from intran- 
sitiva verba; and called by Arabic pammanans ad- 
Stives resembling participles. The singulars oi 
these forms are use S d in the Persian both as adjectives 
and substantives. 


Ex. 

1 


Sx. < # / T" that respectable 

. as a sub. qualified tbe pronoun dem. Ty ^ person 

. be is wicked 

*. with a verb, 

3, as an ad. qualifying a sub. 


y-r 

^jOS “ old friend 

IL Their plurals are used in the Persian as sub- 
stantives. 

a*, v- •/,. • 

J. governing a sob, tol. 


I ♦ . ,Vt <C*U>e learned »ei 

of 1 Greece y 


,f ? £■ j|(gte4i^ wi& ea nd. foL £lyJ 

ki' . # , , 


noblemen of in 
tegrity 
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III. These three forms of adjectives, resembling 
participles, form, with a following substantive having 
the article <Jf prefixed to it, compounds correspond- 
ing* to that of (C jyUJyeL, which are used in the 
Persian both as substantives and adjectives. * 


E*. 

1. a? a sub. qualified by the 
pro. demon. 


A&.JI O' 

• .'m • 


that beauty 




that old ser- 
(^) I vant 

,• the said oftj 
servant 


• j/ a^swaat’i 


3. a« an ad. qualifying a 
sub. going before, • 


OF PARTICIPLES expressing the Sense of their 
PRIMITIVES in a stronger Degree. 


o o n ✓o O*o ✓ o 


I. The forms y&i jy^ are 

participles which express the sense of their primitives 
in a stronger degree; and are sometimes used in the 
Persian as adjectives, 


Ex. 

I. agreeing with a sub. going before, 

J. agreeing with a verb fol. 


*_J31 1£-~ 


me* 




he is full of pa- 


tience 


v^o y° is the form of a participle expressing the 
sense of the primitive in a less degree; batik does 
not seem to be used in the Persian. 


i 


OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. The Arabic noun of time and place are fre- 
quently employed in the Persian; and the following 
*^ist exhibits the forms of such as are derived from ■, 
the first conjugations of the different species- ot tri- 
literals. 



NOUNS qf Tmi and Fi.acb farm 


S1(S ON THE t NT REDUCTION Of 

CONJUGATION FIRST- 

O ^ ^ FROM ' ROOTS. 

U<01Ce the time and place of writing, U-ufo 
jA+ a place of rest— residence, 

' \ J i 

a place of safety, 

fiXx^r the place and time of beginning, 

_ * * 

place— opportunity, &°J) 

VII* ^JUo the place and time of standing, & 
VIII. tccX. the place or object of desire, ^£(3 
X. £Ua* the place and time of selling, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

V. 

VI. 


| XI. the place and time of throwing, 

^ XII* UjLo the plade of return— the center, vljjl 
o ^ ' 

XV. *^ e t “ ae com,n S — arrival. 

XVII . li‘l< the place, the way of approaching, c < j » t 

xvnr. the place of looking, beholding, 

XIX. the place of power — and 

" thus lord, master, &c. & 

XXI. j^$>e a place of division — the interval, (C ^jh 

' ' ' . 

XXII. LocT® the time and place of living, 

^ ^ ^ .. 

XXIII. c£)U jl_jU a place of habitation— 
k refuge, (^1 

To express the place more particularly, O* 
! is sometimes added to the common form, as, syuLe 
hunting place, -*'* 


l 
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II. The noun of time and place from the deriva- 
tive conjugations is exactly the same with the par- 
ticiple passive; and is also used in the Persian. 

E*. 1. • pwt. pu. from (be 10th co». 


III. The Persian language has terms proper to 
itself for expressing the instrmne'ht of action ; it does 
not however reject the use of the Arabic instru- 
mental noun which is represented by the forms, 

0/0 ✓ O / / O • 

Ex 1 governing another 

Mate o^rowwt 

* OfedJUo I “A m th * k ** * 


IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of 
things, are introduced into Persian at pleasure. 



Mary, ads* Mecca, the eye, 

flesh, Oo*. an ancestor. Sec. » 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 




I. Besides the Arabic participles whjch we have 
already ^observed are used as adjective^ there is also 
a plentiful source„of real adjectives formed by affixing 
(t tp substantives of almost every denomination, 
which are freely introduced into the Persian. 
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Ex. humane, earthly, (Sj* 1 ** 

Egyptian," &c. ' 


II. The masculine singulars of Arabic superlatives 
are used in the Persian both as substantives and ad- 
jectives. 

• * 

®*' . . , . I • v_ I thr mo^J: fqrtunate 

1 . ns a sub* governing another fol it, UsXh j 1 0 j limei 

as an ad. qualifying t sub. t.+jM&J Ooe f im * m ° Sl 
going be lore, ^ 


HI.' the masculine plurals of Arabic superlatives 
are used in the Persian both as Substantives and ad- 
jectives. ^ 


E*. 

1. as a sub, governing another fol. it. 


. •* * . ,1 / I the great men of 

t»>e age 


*. as an ad qualifying u sub, 
going befoas 




most illustrious 
personage* 


IV. The feminine singulars of Arabic superlatives 
are used in the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. l^qualJ^mg a sub. going ^ <? y lqC OJ greit*^ m ° 5t 


V. Arabic ordinal numbers are used in the Persian 
^fl#ativcs. 

tjuaUfjing t sub, before, the first chapter S,^ 
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Of the FORM o/ ARABIC WORDS wSefc used 
in the PERSIAN. ' ^ 

I. All Arabic infinitives, participles, substantives* 
and adjectives, are introduced into the Persian ip, the 
form of the nominative, which throws away from the 
last letter every species of nunnatioti (;*); or short 
vowel (' J ), which they may possess as Arabic words, 
and remain without motion; but when their con- 
struction in the Persian requires them to assume 
the termination of another case, they receive it ip 
the same manner as if they were originally Persiah 
words; with the following exceptions. , 

1st. When an Arabic word terminating . in ( C , 
that must be pronounced as. I *, becomes the first 
substantive in construction with another substantive 
following it, (_£ is actually changed into I, to which 
short O' is afterwards affixed to show the coo-* 
structioh, * 

Ex. in construction becomes as, 

OccbLi Uyi' the petition of intercession, and so 
also fee. * 

2 d. Feminine Arabic substantives terminating in 9’ 
when introduced into the Persian, change », some- 
times into i, and sometimes into O. ; 

Exj» friendship, being found written by 

the same author £a 3B*° and Cusf*. * 

3d. Feminine Arabic adjectives and participles ter- 
minating in », when introduced into the Persiafi, al-‘ 
^^ays change » into », 

* See Richardson's Arabic Gram, p. 109. Canon. Iff, M, 



on tub ■ 

&a)Jlsk» pure* is. alarays^ritfen* 1 A^^Sas 
faia)^' oase* P ure friendship. ;' 1 ' ' ‘ ‘ v , ' 1 ' ^ >■ 

„ ’ J * „ , # 

• 4M. Arabic particles plural terminating i& j-jj, 

although introduced into the Persian as nominatives, 

are originally the oblique cases. 

* 

Ex. OJ«y^p^5 pUJhS the 

learned ancients thus said. 

5th. When *an Arabic infinitive is used in the 
Persian language as an adverb, it is introduced 
in the form of the Arabic accusative without any 

change. ■ W & ' 

> * 

Ex. UUi'l accidentaily, &c. &c. 

t 

OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

* J. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, 
seem to be Introduced into the Persian language at 
pleasure. . Of these Mr. Richardson has made a very 
useful Collection in his chapter of separate particles, 
to which I beg leave to refer; observing, at the same 
time, that a knowledge of such as are most frequently 
employed, will easily be acquired from experience 
. without any particular instructions. 

> V'v'; L ' ■ * 

OF' ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 

. .- >r . ^Tbe mapner in which different Arabic^ <jl 
■; $ptg<jh are employed to form a variety of compound^ 
.prp&b made use of in the Persian, is well explttine! 

in hi* Persian Grammar; am 



; ■ , WiABre'iwroi Persian. * Sft 

with t^0k'y0 phrases purely Arabic, and whole 
*nten«s, which are often met with itt Persian ap- 
thors,' fHy ^qwrs a perfect knowledge of the Ara- 
bic language and do not belong to this place. 


OF fH^i:«STRUeTrON QF ARABIC INFI- 
tJIlIVjfeS, PARTICIPLES, ‘ SUBSTANTIVES, 
AND ADJECTIVES. 


I. In , the Persian language, when Arabic adjec- 
tives or participles are made use of to qualify Ara* 
bic or Persian ftfbstantives singular, they agree with 
UngCi isir gender and number. 4 

*». , * 


, • 

an Arabic sub. fern, qualified 
by ait Arabic part. pas. fern. 

3. a Pert, sub, mas. qualified®^ 

an Arabic ad . mas. 

4. a Pen, sub. fqm. qualified by 

au Arabic «d, iera. 


A* tOJ\j respected mother 


J 

JcXi Cui an old friend 

% 





dear 


•' ,'j)l ' ' t 5 1 ' 

II. When Arabic adjectives and participles are 
made use of to qualify Arabic and Persian substan- 
tives masculine and plural, they remain in the mig» 

culine singular. ’ .. 

■ , V 1?', 


Ex. 

,i, m Arabfc mb. pi* with 
an Aitbic part. m?s. sing. * 

***f4;*rt>' pwb pi - 

an Arab. part, mafc sm^ 




the said officer 
the said brethren 
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HI. When Arabic adjectives and participles are 
made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives 
feminine and plural, they are put in the feminine sin- 
gular; and often, though not so properly, in the 
masculine singular. 

Ex. 

a. tut Arabic 
plur. 

Arabic part 
both lent, 
mate. 

*• * sub - A3 4^*^ ocrompluhtd 

fern. plur. with » women 

Arabic part, sing* 
bottf fern, ami 
Jnaso* 


1 oIxaXXj 


the said buithcn* 


IV. An Arabic substantive, in the Persian, is often 
rendered definite by a following Arabic adjective or 
participle having the article, <J I prefixed. 


Kx« a pub. with a par. pat. 


•UfcPl 


the propliet elect 


For an account of the genders of Arabic words, 
and of thei^' perfect and imperfect plurals, I must 
again refer ‘to Mr* Richardson ' s Arabic Grammar ; 
and to that of Wrpcniusy where the latter subject is 
treated at still greater length. 


Of the INTRODUCTION of the ARABIC into the 
LANGUAGE of HINDOSTAN. 


I. All the different species of infinitives, partied 
pies, substantives, and adjectives, which wc havb*« 
enumerated; and all compounds formed by Arabic 
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and Persian words, are introduced into the language 
of Hindostqp, in the same forjp, for the same pur- 
poses, and with the same freedom as in the Persian i 
submitting themselves to the different rules of regi- 
men and concord that are peculiar to that language; 
in the same manner as if they were words originally 
belonging to it. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, are also used in the language of Hin- 
dustan; but I think less frequently than in the Persian. 




Oif THE 

^ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 

OITHl 

HINDUS. 

By SAMUEL DAVI9, Es«. 

• * 

• Bhagalpur, I5tk Rb. 17$p. 

TT is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries 
into the astronomy of the Hindus may lead tb 
much curious information, besides what relates merely 
to the science itself; and that attempts to ascertain 
the chronology of this ancient nation -will, as thgy 
have hitherto done, prove unsatisfactory, unless 
assistance be derived from such researches. 

The following communication is not expected to 
contribute towards §o desirable a purpose; but, with 
all -its imperfections, it may have the useful effect of 
awakening the attention of others in this country who 
are better qualified for such investigations, and of in- 
citing, them to pursue the same object .more success* 
fully, by showing that numerous treatises an Sanscrit 
on astronomy are procurable, and that the Brahmens 
are extremely willing to explain them. As an en- 
couragement to those who may be inclined to amuse 
themselves in this way, I can farther venture to de- 
clare, from the experience I have had, that Sanscrit 
books in this science are more easily translated than 
almost any others, when once the technical terms are 
understood: the subject of them admitting neither 
. Of metaphysical reasoning nor of metaphor, but be- 
ing delivered -in plain terms end generally lillustraead 
^vith examples in practice, the -meaning may be well 
' enough made but, by, the help of a Pandit, through 
the medium of the Persian or the Hindu language. 
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Moreover it does not appear, that skill in the ab- 
struse parts of modern mathematics is Indispensably 
necessary ; but that with as much knowledge of ge- 
ometry and the circles of the sphere as, it may* be 
supposed, most of the members of this society pos- 
sess, a considerable progress might be made iu re- 
-Oeijsfihg many interesting particulars, which at pre- 
, Seftt lie hjd to Europeans in the Jyo'tish , or astrono- 
mical, Sastra. '■ 

-The prediction of eclipses and ’other phenomena, 
published in the Hindu Patra, or Almanac, excited 
my.Cufidsity lohg ago to know by what means it was 
dimCted; but it mas not until lately that I had any 
Sii4aiis .of gratification. I had before this been in- 
clined to think, with many others, that the Brahmens 
possess no more knowledge in astronomy than they 
have derived from their ancestors in tables ready cal- 
culated to their hands, and that feW traces of the 
principles of the science could be found among them ; 
ll«Ut by consulting some Sanscrit , books, I was induced 
i tor alter my opinion. To . satisfy myself on this sub- 
ject, 1 began with calculating, by a modern Hindu 
formula, an eclipse which will happen in next No- 
vember; the ' particulars of which process, although 
in gome^measure interesting, were not sufficient for 
my purpose, as it yet remained to be learnt on wdiat 
grounds some tables used in it were constructed ; 
and for this information I was referred to the Surya 
Siddhanta , an original treatise, and reputed a divine 
revelation. For a copy of the Surya Siddhanta I am 
indebted to Sir Robert Chambers, who procured it 
dtdopg other books at Benares; but the obscurity of 
mii^y teehnical terms made it sometimes difficult to 
bfl^nderstood even ,> by the Pandit I employed, who 
.-tib means deeply versed in the science he 
By his diligence, and' through th$ 
obliging assistance .of ■ Mr. Duncan at Benares, who"** 
procured for me the Tika, or Commentary, this 
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difBcultyWfc# &t length surmounted; aridacompuia- 
tion of theabove- mentioned eclipse, not merely i&r 
the principtbs* but strictly by the rules* of the 
Siddf^anta, is what I propose now to present you with, 
after such preliminary observations as may be nece'i^.' 
sary to make it intelligible. 

( I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindu 
division of the ecliptic into signs, 'degrees, &c. is the; 
same as ours; that their astronomical year is sydereal, 
or containing that space of time in which the sun,* de^s 
parting from a star, returns, to the satud; that it corn - 1 
mences on the instant of his entering the sign 
or rather the Hindu constellation Meshti* ; that each asst, 
tronomical month contains as many even days.andli 
fractional parts as he stays in each sighf and thatih 4 $ 
civil differs from the astronomical account of tittte 
only in rejecting those fractions, and beginning the 
year and month at sunrise, .instead of the intermediate., 
instant of the artificial day or night. Hence arises the 
unequal portion of time .assigned to each month do- , 
pendent on the situation of the sun’s apsis, and the ; 
distance of the verjial equinoctial ealufe from the 
beginning of Meslma in the Hindu sphere; and by ; 
these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by . 
intercalary days, have been subject to. An ex plana-- 
tion of these matters would lead me beyond my pre- 
sent intention, which is to give a general account otily 
of the method by which the Hindus compute eclipses, 
arid thereby to show, that a late French, author was' too • 
hasty in asserting generally that they determine theta 

[II 'nil '-L. ..... i 

' * < 

* Or, to be mare particular, on his entering the Nac&hatra, 6t > 
lunar mansion ^ Amini). ThOire were formerly only twenty-aeveni 
Nacskalras : a 28th (Abhija) has been since added, taken out of the 
2rSt and 22d, named Uttarashara and Sravana. These three in , 
their order comprehend 10°, 5°, and 11° 40' of the Zodiac: the 
rest comprehend 13° 2# each. 

Vo l, II, Q 




©»••*** 

v ' / ' . ^ . _ .. . ' ' *', t * Jiti 


t* 


,*" fcc, 


>»®Rf S^.'fQtmS, CQUchcjJ "'Tr.’F'Wu i- 

ip p; ire t4iy frpw descrying thi v ^proap|,of igno* 
Arap^e '.Mans;. Smtierat has itp^lieq^uthaj, p» ip* 
■ipiry>. I ' believe, the Hindu science of astronomy will 
bp. t’oupd as pell known now as it ever was, apipng 
t^emj.:aUhougb, perhaps, not so generally, by reason 
of the little encouragement men of science at present 
tvith, compared with what they formerly, did un- 
tfh®i r native princ.es. • 


31 lias been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epbcbj frpnj vwbicjh^ as from a radix, to compute the 
||pOetary motionf ; ahd the ancieni^^mdwf chose that 
Wl»nt; of time counted back when, according to their 
motions a$4beyibad determined them, they must have 

the beginning of Mesha, or 
ana bpeval with which circumstance they sup* 
pbsed the creation- This, as it concerned the planets 
only, would have produced a moderate term of years 
compared with the enormous antiquity , that will be 
Bereafter stated; but, haying discovered a slow mo- 
’hofi'df the nodes and apsides also, and taking it into 
.'$»• ^mpvitatimj, they found it, woufd require ulppgth 
0' time corresponding with 1 9$5£ 8^0 , years n qw 
expired, whfin they were so situated, and 23641 151 JO 
years more, before they would return to the same si- 
tuation again, forming together the grand anomalistic 
period denominated a Calpa, and fancifully assigned 
as the day of MrahW- 1 be Calpa they divided into 
Mwwnterqs, and greater and less Yugm. The -life 
, df the Manuantera is not stated in the Surya S\ddnan- 
JK’W that of tbeWfOi or greater 1% is stifl|ci,ently 
aameing an anomalistic period of the sun and 
^ipfeiat the end of which the latter, with hpr apogee 
na 4 e> j§ found, together wi ( th. toe ayun* 


translation of Mons. Sanncrat's Yoyagp*. 






m 

that poiwtf qply as much «s is 1 their 
difference between their mean and true am 


/These cycles^ being so constructed as to cotd^pfyfc 
certain number of mean solar days, and the jnmw ©y 
system assiTmirtg that at the creation,- when the ' 

began tbeir motions, a right line, drawn from thd 
equinoctial point Lanca < fhrough* the centre of th& 
earth, would; if continued, have passed through dbe 
centre of the sun and planets to the -first star in &$$$£. 
their mean longitude for any proposed time afterward!* 
may be* computed- by proportion: ..As the -reyotntfe^i*'' 
a planet makes in any cycle are to the number of ddft 
composing it, so are the days given tq its motion'-m,' 
that time; and the* even revolutions being rejected^ 
the fraction, if any, shows its mean longitude at mid** 
night under thdir first meridian of Lanca : for placed 
east or west of that meridian a proportional allowance if 
made for the difference of longitude on the earth’s stttv 
face, called in Sanscrit the Desantara. ■ The position!' 
of the apsides and nodes are computed In th| same - 
manner: and the equation of the mean to the true' 
place determined on principles which wi%be hereafter' 
mentioned. : .i 

The division of the Maha Tag into. t|e. 

Treta , Dmpar, and Cali ages, does not appear from,: 
the Surya Siddhanta to answer any practical aStronotid' 4 
cat! purpose, but to have been formed on ideaf fifni- 
lar to* the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of* the 
Greeks . Their origin has however beep ascribed to the 
precession of the equinoxes by those wlro will of Coutse; 
refer the Manwantera and Calpa to the stpne fUhnda* 
tion; either way, the latter will be found anomalistic, as 
has been described, if J rjgbtiy understand the follow- 
ing passage in the fifstsection ofjthe Sarya Stiddlianta; 
the tran^atrdd^of which is, I believe, herd correctly 
givenl ^ Q 2 
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**■— 41 Time, Of the denomination Murta*, is 
44 estimated by respirations J si* respirations make a 
“ ViecUa, sixty Vicalas a Danda, sixty Dandas a Nac- 
** shatra day, and thirty Naeshatra days a Nacshatra 
*1 tpopth. The Savan month is that contained bc- 
“ tween thirty successive risings of Surya, and varies in 
ks length according to the Lagna Bhuja. Thirty 
“ fitfyis compose the Chandra month. The Saura 
“ month is tiiat in 'which the sun desciibes one sign 
" c if the Zodiac, and liis passage through the twelve 
*' signs in one year, and one of those years is a Ueva 
“ day, or day Of the Gods. IV hen it is day at Asura { 
4 * it is night with the Gods, and when it is day with the 
** (rods it is night at Asura. Sixty of the Deva days 
multiplied by six give the Vera year, and twelve 
44 hundred of tiie Dem t years form the aggregate of 
44 the four Yugas. To determine the Saura years 
“ contained m this aggregate, write do\Cn the follow ing 
“ numbers, 4, 3, 3, which multiply by 10,000: the 
** product 4,330,000 is the aggregate or Mafia Yuga, 
“ including the Sandhi and Sandhyama This is 
* f divided into four Yugas, by reason of the diffe- 
M rent proportions of Virtue prevailing on earth, m 
** the following manner : — Divide the aggregate 
** 4,S£0,00<; by 10, and multiply the quotient by four, 
*' for the Satya Yug, by three for the Treta, by two 


* This i* moan sydereal time* — A Nacshatia, o t sydereal da y> is 
time in which the earth mattes a turn upon its axis, or accord* 
i Atf to the Il&clus, in which the stais make no complete revolution* 

** shorter than the Smart, or solar day, which varies m its 
length Oceordiug to # the iMgna Vhuja, or right ascension, an 1 also 
irum the sun’s uutcm4 motion m the ecliptic; for both which 
the Hindus have their equation of time, as will ap- 
pear id the calculation of the eclipse. 

the south pole, the habitation of the Awra Loca, oi 
demons With whom the tittm, who reside at Sumeru, the north 
polo* mmnmiA wa*. 

and SittMyam, the morning and evening twilight. 
'Jftw pwfyH WOidSj 1 Wieve, arc S^ndhya and Sandhyarm, 


’** for ”' 

■* vide Pith fifefcip# .the' Tugs by slx v fori^'^i^^ , .41^i: : ' 
“ Sandhyddsa; Seventy- pop Ytigs pm1fci. , 0lwv*ri? 

41 leta; teh# at the close pf each Manwaatens^v^ds,'^-'- 
‘Jm Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, during ; 

^ there is a universal deluge. Fourteen 
“ taros, ipptuding the Sandhi, compose a Caipa, /#4f|r' 
“at the eommencentent of each Cplm tlrere A is p ' 
“ Sandhi equal to thp Satya Yug*s br l t 7a8,000 Sumts 
“years. A Calph h eqtiplto 

“ Yugs. One Catpa is a day with 
“ night if pf the saopd length; and the' gesriod, of |S 
“life is 100 pf h»9 years. "One fiajf 0 ,ffae, '.'tert^^jf'- •; 
“ Brahma’s ljfe, or fifty years, 

“ remainder the iir3t Ca/pg. is begdu; apd six 
“ wanierasy including the expired, 

“seventh Aiawwantera, into whictiwe are .now tfcdN'. 

“ vanced, is nafned Vaioamata. Of this MaqitHmlfyrfo. 

“ twenty seven Maha Yugs are elapsed, and ^e afh , 
“ now in the Satya Xug of the twenty-eighth,' 

“ Satya Yug consists of 1,72$,<)00 Saura years. 'Ffip; 
“whole amount of years expired fionf the begM*''v, ; 
“ ning of the Cafog* to the present time, may hah^ |, 

* Construction of the Calpa. 

Years* 

4390000 


Cali, 
Dwapar, 
Treta f 
Satya, 


423000 

IP , ’■ 

4390000 x % jgs _" g^opp 
so 

43 20000 


10 


X 4 «i 7»Sooo 


Aggregate or Maha Yu{, 


4340000 

7* 


Jtfaft mntera „ , 306710000 

With a Sandhi equal to the 
Satya Yu(* U... * . . 1718000 


308448000 

. , ' ' *4 


Caij^i, f 4318*7*000 

With a. WAi equal to 

the Satya Yug, .. . 1798000 


Whole duration of Catpa, 4390000000 

o 


Computation of the period •MftjftHrc. 

,J of the Calpa, at 
' kst;'^« age, 

mddkmtk is sup|)ose4; : 't^'';h^m;': 

' written. -r- V'i-'V 1 

• l ' 1 - ' ’ 

* , 

at the > i ' ,?vV ■ 

the . .. . • v ... f . 17 i8o$&: f 

$ Mmwnttr**/** '' ' V ■' 

. '3198448060 X 16^183^8000-,' 

ft Maha Yvgs of the 7th. 

. Munpantem, or. *’ '* l *-; S r 

v ^316000 x *r « 11664004*;. 

Age of the 98th '' /' 

»’■« . * V * <=» yi6eoQ j ’ 

X9707U4eS5' ■ 


(tty a Age of 
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*' bte computed; but from the number of years so 
** fouhd, must be made a deduction of fuse hundred 
f< time# four hundred and seventy-four divine years, 
" 9* of that product multiplied by three hundred and 
“ Mxty for human years, that being the term of firah- 
" two’* employment in the creation; after which the 
** plaftetary motions commenced. 

0 

Wcalas make tfne Cala, sixty Galas ope 
. phaga, thirty Bhagas ope Bust, and there are 
” twelve Basis in the Bhagana*, 


“ f In one JFW, Surya, Buddha, and Sacra perform 
A8200O0 Madfiyamd revolutions through the Zodiac, 
, M&ngala, Vrihmpati, and Sant, make the same num- 
berot Sighra revolutions through it; Chandia makes 
37/33336 + Madhyama revolutions; Mans ala 
** 299683'i Madhyama rt volutions; Baddha\ Sis liras 
"are 17<M706(t; Vrihayati' s Madia tama>. 36 1-220: 
* Sacra s Sighras 7022 J 7 6, Saui's Madhyamas are 
** 146368. The Cftandrochcha 1 1 volutions are 488ts03, 
the retrograde revolutions of the Chandrapaia aie 
0 4182238 . 


$ 

14 The time contained between sunrise and sunrise 
u *# the JjlttHmi Sac an day: the numbti of thos ( days 

# The division of the $haqatu, or Zodiac, into signs, de- 
grees fitc. 

* t Surm f the San; hnddka, Mercury, Sucra, Yenw; Mm rah, 
M^rsj Vithatpatoi Jupiter, Sam , Saturn, Oumdrit, the Moon; 
Wie Chandra lUhcha, Ihandi othchu , the Moon'* apogee, i han- 
the Mn°n s ascending node lhe Madhyama t evolutions 
jf Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the f>iqha revolutions of Venul and 
Mercury, answer tu.tbeir revolutions about the Sun. 
t 4v}20000 4J4J3330 lunar months, or lunations 


Wmk 1 

* qwnfa 


* wd ’iZZ2lZ*i’* 

sum# 


*>* p. r. 

r %9 n 80, 6, kc. 


D, H, M $ 

ittean lunation, or in English time, vz, 44 2 . 4$ f " W"\ 

+■ w^akry lunar months 

*tt 4320000 solar sydereal years. 
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“ contained in ft Yug is 157?917828*; the number 
“ of Natsh&tn days 15822378281; of CA«»«H days 
“ HSOJWHiOeO; of Adhi months 1593336; of Cshaua 
" Tit' his *5082252; of Saura months 5 I 84 Q 0 OO. 
1 * 0 to either of the planets A'acshatra days deduct 




» Ji£T . 8^^ w 365. 31* 31, 24. diurnal revolutions of th# 

* Sun, the length of the Hindu year, 

■f * * = 365. 15, 31, 31. 2d. diurnal revolutions of the 

43 * stars in one year. 

^ 27 . jg 13. 1 , 37, &c the Moon’s periodical ibonth. 

5 /SJ33 J5QJ000080 Chandra, or lunlr days, called also 

Tit 1 his, are each one thirtieth part of the moon's synodical month 
or relative period, and vary in length according to the Inequa- 
lity of her motion from the sun, The Cshaya Ttt'his and ddhi, 
or intercalary lunar months, are sufficiently evident. 

The sun and planets preside alternately over the days of the 
weft, which Are named accordingly, toe day after the 
creation was Raviiar, or Sunday, it begah at midnight, under tM 
meridian of Umca, and the Ifaviun of the Hindu* corresponds 
with our Sunday. The sun and .planets in the same manner govern 
the year*, hence they may be said to have x^ecU of jears Patutfi 
prophecy is supposed to mean mtks of years 
The Whdu eyile of 00, supposed by some to be the Cha!^e&n 
Sosos, is referred to the planet Jupiter: f< one of tht*ie years I# 
“ equal to the time in which by the mean motion, he (Vrihaspati) 
0 advances one degree in hi* orbit. * (Commentary on the Sutya 
Siddhanta ) This c) cle is, I believe, wholly applied to astrology. 
Neither this cycle ot t>0 nor the Pirns day are mentioned m tni$ 
part of the Surya Siddhanta , where they might be expected to occur, 
rerh ips, on inquiry, there may be found some reason for supposing 
them both of a later invention. ** The Puns inhabit behind 
* Chandra, and their mid-diy happens when l handra is in cun* 
" junction with Surya) and their midnight, when ( hand* a is in opposi* 
tion to Suipa; their morning, or sunri e, at the end of half the 
u Cn$h*d I'aisha, and their sunset at the end of half the Jut As 
** Pacsha; this is declared in the Sectfya Sanhita . Their names 
4t are Jgm, Sivati, fftc. their day and night are therefore together 
equal to one C hindia month ” (Commentary.) Hence, it appears* 
the Hindus have obst rvtd that the moon revolves once on bei axis 
m a lunar mouth, and consequently ha* the same side always opposed 
to the earth * They have also noticed the difference of her apparent 
magnitude m the homon and on the meridian, and endeavour to ex* 
plain the cause of a phenomenon, which European* as well as themr 
m lvcs are at a loss to ac< ount for. 
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“ 819 number of its revolutions, the remainder will 
“ be the number of its Savan days contained in a Yug. 

* The difference between the number of the revolu- 
“ tjons of Surya and Chandra gives the number »of 

Chandra months; and the difference between the 
“ Saura months and Chandra monthsgives their mum 
? her of Adhi months. Deduct the Savan days from 

* the Chandra days, the remainder will be the num- 
*' her of Tit' hi Cskayas, The number of Adhi months, 

ptfA* Cshayas, Nacshatik, Chandra, and Savan 
** days, multiplied severally by ifKK), give the tram* 
“ ber of each contained in a Calpa. 

“ The number of Mandochcka revolutions, which 
“ revolutions are direct, or according to the order of 
“ tfae signs contained in a Calpa, is of Surya 387 ; 
“ of Mangala 204; of' Buddha 368; of Vnhaspati 
" SHOO; of Sacra 63$ ; of Sani 39 • > 

“The number of revolutions of the Patas, which 
u revolutions are retrograde, or contrary to the order 
" Ojf the signs contained in a Calpa, is of Mangala 
4>i of Buddha 488; of Yrihaspati 174; of Su- 
** mK §03; of Sani 062. The Pata and Uchcha of 
** Chandra are already mentioned.” 

. « 

It must be observed, that, although the planetary 
motions as above determined, might have served for 
computations iu the time of Mtya, the author of the 

rya Siddhanta , yet for many years past they have not 
bpsen found to agree with the observed places jn the 
heavens iu every instance; and that corrections have 
accordingly been introduced, by increasing or reducing 
those numbers. Thus the motions of the moon’s apo- 

S e and node are now increased in computations of 
sir places by the addition of four revolutions each in 
a Yug to their respective numbers above given. The 
nature of these corrections, denominated in Sanscrit 
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Bija, a explained in a passage of the Tica, or Com- 
mentary, on In* Surya Siddhanta, wherein is main- 
tained th* priority of that Sastra, in point of time, 
to*ali others. The translation of that passage, together * 
wjth the text it illustrates, is as follows.* 

(Surya Siddhanta J. “ Area (the Sun) addressing 
“ Meya, who attended with reverpnee, said, Let your 
" attention, abstracted from bumao concern, be wholly 
*' applied to what J shall relate. Surya in every for* 

“ mer Yug revealed to the Munis the invariable science 
“ of astronomy. Xh® planetary motions may alter; 

“ but the principles of that science are always the 
“ same.” 

The Commentary . — “Hence it appears, that the 
“ H ury a Siddhanta was. prior to the B rakma Siddhanta 
“ and every other Sastra; because this Sastra must be 
“ the same that was revealed in every former Yug, al- 
“ though the motions of the planets might have been 
“ different. The variation in the planetary motions 
“ is mentioned in the Vishnu Dhermotter, which di- 
“ rects that the planets be observed with an instrti* 

“ ment, whereby their agreement or disagreement 
“ may be determined in regard to their computed 
“ places; and in case of the latter, an allooiftce of 
“ Bija accordingly made. Vasisht'ha in his Siddhanta 
“ also recommends this occasional correction of Bija, 

“ saying to the Muni Mandavya, “I have shown ypu 
“ how to determine some matters in astronomy; but 
“ the .mean motion of Surya and the other planet* 
“ will be found to differ in each Yug." According iy 
“ Aryabhatta , Bramagupta , and others, having ob- 
“ served the heavens, formed rules on the principles 
“ of former Sastras, but which differed from each 
u other in* proportion to the disagreements which 
•'they severally observed of the planets, with re- 
“ spect to their computed places. 
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** Wby the Mmk t who certainly knew, did not 
“ give the particulars of those deviations, may seem 
4 ‘ unaccountable, when the men Aryabhatta, Bunk* 
“ magnpta, and others, have determined them. The 
“ reason was, that those deviations are not in them- 
** selves uniform; and to state thetr variations woulit 
** hive been endless. It was therefore thought better 
M that ciamimtions at diffeicnt times should be made 
and due concetwns of the Bija introduced. A 
** frmita Suih a, whose rules aie demonstrable, is 
“ true; and when conjunctions, oppositions, and 
“ other planetary phenomena, calculated by such 
** Sasttai, are found not to agtee with observation, 
a proportionable Bija may be introduced without 
“ any derogation from their ciedit It was therefore 
necessary that this Sastra (the Surya Siddhanta) 
♦‘should be revealed in each Yug, and that other 
44 Sasfras should be composed by thfi Muni*. 

“ The original Sastrd then appears to be the Surya 
*' Siddhanta; the second, the Brahma Siddhanta the 
M thlid, the Baulasti/a Siddhanta ; the fourth, the Soma 
"Siddjhpnia” 

In follow inij table are given the periodcal revo- 
luttotwwf tne planets, their nodesand apsides, accord* 
mg to the Surya Siddhanta . The corrections of Bija 
at present used, are contained in one column *, and 
the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic in an- 
other. The obliquity of the ecliptic is inserted ac- 


*Thi» I most, hbwever, at present on»t> not having as pet dis- 
covered the corrections of this hind that will bring even the Sun 1 * 
place, computed by the Surya Siddhanta , exactly to an agreement 
with the astronomical books in present use. Of those books, the 
pftftrfp*! am tjhe Grahuh^ham, composed about 268 years ago* the 
of Mmnrandk used at Benares and Ttrfatt , and the Sid'd- 
faint * i ffahasya, used at Nadiya; the last written in 1$U Saca x or 
9 $ mrs ago. 
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cording to the same Sastra. Its diminution does not 
appear to !jete been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Macaranda, and also in the 
(ir’akalaghoi'a, the latter written only i$68 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

/ 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanscrit 
the Cranti, and spoken of in the Tica, pr commen- 
tary on the Surya Siddhiinta, as the Sun’s pata or 
node, is not noticed in the foregoing passage of that 
bookuand, as the Hindu astronomers seem to en- 
tertain* «n idea of the subject different from that of 
its revolution through the Platonic year, I shall far- 
ther on give a translation of what is mentioned, both 
in the original and commentary, concerning it. 

The next requisite for the computation of the eclipse 
is the portion *of the Calpa expired to the present 
time, which is determined, in the following manner: 

The Surya Siddhanta is supposed to have beta re- 
ceived, through divine revelation, towards the crosjs of 
the Satya age, at the eud of which, 50 of the years 
of Brahma were expired, and of the next Calpa i or 
day, 6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Yugs, dnd the Satya 
age of the 28th Vug, together with the Smdya or 
twilight at the beginning of the Calpa; the aggrer 
gate of which several periods is 1970784000 years 
elapsed* of the* Calpa t<? the beginning of the last 
Treta age; to which add the Trcta and J)m/tar ages, 
together with the years elapsed of the present Cali 
age, for the whole amount of sydereal years from the 
beginning of the Calpa to the present Bengal year. 
But in the foregoing quotation it is observed, from 
that amount of yeais must be made a deduction of 
87400 divine, or 1 7061000 human or sydereal years, 
the term of Brahma's employment in the woik of 
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creation; for, as the universe was not completed, the 
planetary motions did not commence until that por- 
tion of the (falpa was elapsed. 

1 

This deduction appears to have been intended as a 
correction, which, without altering the date of the 
Calpa as settled, probably* by yet more ancient astro- 
nomers, might (joined perhaps with other regulations) 
bring the computed places ‘of the planets to an agree- 
ment with their observed places, when the Surya Sidd- 
hanta was written; and, as the arguments of its com- 
mentator in support of the propriety "of it, without* 
prejudice to other authors, contain some curious par- 
ticulars, I hope I may be excused for departing front 
my immediate object to insert a translation of them. 

“ In the Surya Siddhanfa , Soma Siddhanla , Praja* 
“ Peli, VmishtSia, and other Saslra «, this deduction 
“ is required to be made fiorn the Calpa, because at 
k£ the end of that term the planetary motions dom- 
“ menced. The sou of Jishnu , who understood four 
“ Vedas, and lihuscaracharya, considered these mo- 
“ tions as commencing with the Calpa. It may seem 
“ strange that there should be such a disagreement 
“ Some men say, As it is written that the Calpa is 
“ the day of Btahma, and as a day is dependent on 
“ the rising and setting of the sun, the motion of the 
“ sun and planets must have begun with the Calpa; 
“ and therefore Brahmagupta should be followed: 
“ But I think otherwise. The Calpa, or Brahma's day, 
“ is not to be understood as analogous to the solar day 
“ otherwise than as containing a determined portion 
“ of time; neither is it at all dependent on the eom- 
“ mencemetft of the Calpa; but, being.com posed of tbc 
“ same periods as the latter, it will not end until the 
“ jerm of years here deducted shall be expired of the 
“ next Calpa . The motions of the (Jrahas must 
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“ therefore be computed frond the ppiat of time here 
V stated, ee the beginning of Brahma's day, and not 
“ as Biahmagupta end others direct* from the begin* 
41 nine of the Calpa; which will not' be found to an* 
u swer. « 

\ 

11 Other men say, that rules derived from the Gvrnta 
° Sastra and agreeing with observation, are right; 

that any penou deduced from such a mode of com* 
** potation, and the planets determined to have been 
then in the first of Media, may be assumed; that 
** it will therefore answer either Way, to consider these 
M motions as beginning with the Culpa, or after the 
“ above-mentioned period of it was expired. This 
however is not true; for in the instance of Mangala 
there will be found a great difference* as isheie 
M shown. The revolutions of Mangala in a Calpa, 
44 according to Brahmagupta, are «2968^8522, and, 
“ by the rule of proper tion, the revolutions of Man- 
“goto m 1706 KHM) years arc fl«7247'2 7* 28“ O' 16"*. 
H for any other planet, on trial, a similar disagree- 
** Went will be found, and the proposition of comput- 
H iog from either period must be erroneous. More- 
“ over, of what uSo is it to make computations for a 
“ space' of pme, when the planets and their motions 
“ were not in being? 

It might, however, from the foregoing circum- 
* stances, be imputed to Brahmagupta and the 
** rest, that they have given precepts through igoo- 
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“ ranee, or with intent to deceive-** That having 
“ stated the revolutions of the planets different from 
'* the account revealed by Surya, they must certainly 
“ have been in error— That Brahmagupta could not 
“ Jiave counted the revolutions from the beginning of 
“ the Calpa: neither could he from the meau mo-* 
“ tion of the planets, have so determined them. — Ho 
“ was a mortal, and therefore could not count the re* 
“ volutions. —Although the rule of proportion should 
“ bo granted to haye served his purpose for the revo- 
“ lutions of the planets, yet it certainly could not for 
“ those of their Mandochcha, because it was not within 
“ the term of a man’s hfe to determine the mean mo* 
" tion of the Mandochcha ; and this assertion is justi- 
“ fied by the opinion of Bhascaracharya. But the rule 
“ of propoition could not have answered even for the 
“ planets; -for, although their mean motion be ob* 
“ served oue day, and again the next, how can a man 
“ be certain of the exact time elapsed between the two 
“ observations? And if there be the smallest error in 
“ the elapsed time, *the rule of pioportion cannot 
4t answer for such great periods*. An error of the 
“ to- millionth part of a second (VkalaJ in one day, 
“ amounts to forty degrees* in the computation of a 
“ Calpa; and the mistake of 1-tenth of a respiration m 
“ one Saura year, makes a difference in the same pe- 
“ riod of 20000 days. That it is therefore evident, 
“ Brahmagupta's motive for directing the planetary 
“ motions to be computed as commencing with the 
“ Calpat was to deceive mankind, that he had 
“ not # the authority of the Munis , because he differ* 
“ from the Surya Siddhanta, Brahma Siddhanta, Soma 
“ Siddhanta; from Vasishthu, and other Munis. 


• The error would be more then 43° 
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** &uch erplptous would hove no foundation, as t 
J* shall proceed to show. Brahmagupta's rules are 
4 * Consistent with the practice of the Pandits his pre- 
decessors; aod he formed them from the Purutia 
** Vishnu Dhermoftara , wherein is contained the 

* Brahma Siddhunta; and the periods given by Ary->^ 
“ abhuttdate derived from the Parasera Siddhunta : 
** the precepts of the Munis are therefore the autho- • 
" rtties of BrahiUaguptu, Aryabhatta , and Bhasca- 
“ iucharija, whose rules cannot be deceitful. The 
** Munis themselves differed with regard to the num- 
“ her of Savarrd&ys in a Yug, which is known from 
" the Pancha Siddhanta, composed by Vara Acharya; 

M wherein are proposed two methods of computing 
“ the sun’s place, the one according to the Surya 
4 * Siddhantu, the other according to the it otnaca Siad- 
u hernia; whence it appears that there were diffe- 
“ rent rules of computation even among the Munis. 
u It is also mentioned in the Tica on the Varaha 
“ Sankita, that, according to th ePaulustya Siddhunta, 

“ there was formerly a different number of Savan 
“ dhys estimated in a Yug. The maxims therefore of 
li Mmhtoagupta and the other two, agreeing with those 
“of the Munis, are right; but should it even be 
“ supposed Qmt the Munis themselves could be 
“ mistaken, yet Brahmagupta and the other two had 
** the sanction of the Vel las, which in their numerous 
u Sued has (branches) have disagreements of the same 
14 kind ; and, according to the Sacalya Sanhita, 

" JjtoahtiMi in the revelation he made to Narcd, told 
** him, although a circumstance or thing were not 
** perceptible to the senses, or reeoncileable torea- 

* if authority for believing it should be found 

w in the Vedas, it must be received as true. 

> 

** If a planet’s place, computed both by the Sdryc^ 

* $iddhanta and Parasera Stddhanta, should be found 
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“ to* differ, which rule must be received as right? 
“ I answer,. That which agrees with his pace 
“ by observation: and the Munis gave the Sanhs di- 
“ Action. If computations from the beginning of 
“ the Calpi, and from the period stated in the 
“ Siddhanta give a difference, as appears in the in* 
“ stance of Mangala, which of the two periods to be 
“ computed from is founded in jtruth? I say it is 
“ of no consequence to ’us which, since our ob- 
“ ject is only to know which period answers for com- 
“ putation of the planetary places in our time, hot 
“ at the beginning of the Catpa. The difference 
“ found in computing according to Brahmagupta and 
“ the Munis, must be corrected by an allowance of* 
“ bija, or by taking that diffcience as the eshepa; 
“ but the books of the Munis must not bo altered* 
“ and the rules given by Brahmagupta Vararharya, 
“ and Aryabhatta may be used with such precautions. 
“ Auy person may compose a set of rules for the com* 

mon purposes of astronomy; but, with regard to 
“ the duties necessary in eclipses, the computation 
“ must be made by the books of the Munis, and the 
“ bija applied; and in thismanuer it was that Vttraha, 
“ Aryabhatta , Brahmagupta , and Ccsava Sumvaf- 
“ mra, having obseived the planets and made due al* 
“ lowanceof bija, composed their books. 

“ Cancsa mentions, that the Grahas were right in 
*• their computed places in the time of Brahma, 
“ Acharya, Vasisht'ha, Casyapa, and Others, by the 
“ rules they gave, but in length of time they differed; 
“ after whicli, at the close of the Satya age, Sutya 
“ revealed to Meya a computation of their true places. 
“ The rules then received answered during the Treta 
“ and Dwamr ages, as also did other rules formed 
“,by the Munis during those periods. In the begin*- 
“ ning of the Cali Yug, Paraseia's book answered; 
“ but Aryabhatta , many years after, having examined 
Vol. II. It 
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** tie heavfta* fO«hd some deviation, and introduced 
iy» tbrrectlon of b\ja. After bins, when further de- 
“ vjations were observed, Durga Sinha, Mihira , and 
'* others, made corrections. After them came the 
u son Of Jistnti and Brahmagupta, and made correc- 
“ Hons.' After them Cesava, settled the places of 
*’ the'plaViets; and, sixty years after Cesava, his son 
** Ganesa made corrections.” 

* ✓ 

We have now, according to the •Hindu system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, 
atld the elapsed time since they werp in conjunction 
*in the first of Mcsha , with which, by the rule of pro- 
portion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year. It is, however, 
et&drved in the Snrpa t Siddhaitfa, that to assume a 
period so great is unnecessary; for use, the computa- 
tion may be made from the beginning of the Treta- 
age, at which instant all the Grafias, or moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjunction m 
4 Mta, except the apogees and ascending nodes, 
Mfcich must therefore be computed from the creation, 
the satpe is true of the beginning of the present Cali- 
agO: for the, greatest common divisor of the number 
or days composing the Maka Yttg and the planetary 
revolutions m that period, is four, which quotes 
394479457 days, or IOHOOOO years; and the Treta 
and Dimpar ages contain together just that number 
of years. The present Hindu astronomers therefore 
had it unnecessary to go farther back than the begin- 
ning of the Cali rug* in determining the meun lou- 


’ t * Neither do they, {a computing by the formulas in common 
as*, Bp farther back than to some assigned date of the ana Saca; 
rnt, laving the planets* places determined for that point of time, 
TB*yc(?mpate their mean places and other requisites farmny pro- 
,1MM ilrfhtrtwds by tabms, or by combinations of figures cbn- 
trited tt> facilitate the work; as in Otahalaghata, Stddhanta Ra- 
tkuyo, sad many other books. An enquirer into Hindu astronomy 
bu*iRf access to such books only, might easily be led to assert 
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gitude of the planets themselves* but fcr the. posi- 
tion of thcir'apsides and nodes, $be elapsed tip* siuce 
thp creation must be used; or at least in inlfance^, a* 
of the sun, when the numbers 387 and 4S2,QCKH)00 
arc incdbmensurable but by unity. I have however 
in the accompanying computation* taken the latter 
period in both cases. 

For tho equation of tha mean to the true anomaly, 
in which the solution of triangles 'Is concerned, and 
which is next to be considered, the Hindus make U6*i 
of a canon of sines constructed according to tbe 
Surt/a Siddhanta, in the following manner:— “Divide 
“ the number of minutes contained in one sine 1800 
“ by eight, the quotient 22 5 is the first Jyapinda* 6r 
“ the first of the twenty- fourth portions' of half the 
“ string of the bow. Divide the first Jyapinda by 
“ 2 25, the qqotient 1 deduct from the dividend, 
“ and the remainder 224 add to the first for the se- 
“ cond Jyapinda 44.9. Divide the second Jyapinda 
“ by 225, the quotient being 1, and tbe fraction 
“ more than half a minute, deduct 2 from the fore- 
“ going remainder 224, and add the remainder 
“ so found to the second for the third Jyapinda <571. 
“ Divide this by 225, the quotient 3 'deduct from 
“ the last remainder 222; the remainder so foundi 
“ 219 , add to the thitd for the fourth Jyapinda 890. 
“ Divide this by 225, and the quotient deduct from 
“ the last remainder; the remainder so found add 
“to the fourth for the fifth Jyapinda 1105 , and 
“ proceed in this manner until the twentyifour Cm- 


that the fiiahmam complete eclipses by set form?, couched in entg* 
viatical verse*, out of which it would be difficult to develope their 
svstgi tii i f astaonomy $ and thU I apprehend was the case with Mon$* 
Sonmm The Jyotish Pandit* in general, it is txue, know^Htfe 
more of astronomy than they learn from such hooks, and they 
are consequently yery ignorant of the principles of the science; 
but there are some to be met with who are better informed. 

R 9 
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aid completed, which will be as follows: 
“A, 440, 6n, $h, 1105, 1315, 1520, 1719, 

* 9 H (I ** i| *4 *s >*" 

<f 1010, 0093, 2267, 2431, 2385, 2728, 2859, 2975, 

ti *4, *jf « *« *» »J *4 

“ S0S4, aim, 3056, 33<h, 3372, 3109, 3431, 3438, 
'l For the tttcramqjya^ the twenty-thjid cramajya 
r deducted from the tryya or twenty-fourth cramajya , 
“ leaves \be first lAcramajya; the twenty-second de- 
** ducted from the twenty-third, leaves the second 
“ Utcramajya; /he twenty-first from the twenty-second 
“Wyes the third; the twentieth from the twcntv- 
fir&t, leaves the fourth. In the same manner pro- 
ceed until the utnamajyas arc completed: which 

“ Will be as follows: 7, 29, 66, 117, 182, 261, 354, 

6 a JO It t% 1 % 14 is *4 

“460, 570, 710, 853, 1007, 1171, 1345, 1528, t719, 

17 ,8 19 ao ST » St *4 

“ 1928, 0123, 2233, 2548, 0767, 2989, 3213, 3438. ’ 
So far the Surya $tddhanta oh the subject o( the 
sipcs. The commentator shews how they are geome- 
trically constructed:— “With a radius describe a 
**W«fe, the periphery of which divide into 21600 
“ e^uai parts or minutes. Draw north and south, 
“and east and west, lines through the centre; set 
“ Off contrary wise from the east point, 225 on the 
“ periphery, and draw a stiing from those extremi- 
“ lies across the trrna.% The string is the jya, and 
** its half the Ordhtma, called jiva. The Pandits s ay 
> planet’s place wiil correspond^ with the ardhajya, 
which, therefore, computations of their 4 places 
elways twaoe; and by the term jya is always 
*'nttd«bteod the ardhqjya, The first jya will be 


“ found PS cofttkin 440 minutes, and the operation, 
“ to twenty-tour divisions, the 

— • 




In each operation, the distanWcon- 


driu sines 
1 XcjfoiMbt rtAuau 


t Utaamajyas, versed tines. 
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“ tained between the jya and its arc, Or that line 
“ which represents the arrow of a bow, must he exa- 
“ mined, add the nmnbcr of minutes therein con- 
“ Gained and taken for the utcramajya, The circie 
“may represent any space of land; the bhujqjya* is 
“ the bhuja; the cotijya the coi, and the trijya the 
“ carna. The square of the bhujajya deducted from 
“ the square of tlie trijya, leaves the square of the 
“ cotijya; the root of which is the cotijya; and, in 
“ the same manner, from the colyyti is determined the 
“ bhuja jy a. The cotyutcramajya deducted from the 
“ trijya, leaves the bhujacramajya. The bhujot-crama- 
"jya deducted from the trijya leaves [he coticratnajya. 
“ VVhcn the bhujajya, is the first divisiau of the trijya ; 
“ the cotijya is the twenty-three temaining divisions; 
“ which cotijya deducted from the trijya, leaves the 
“ bhujotcramajya. On this principle aie the ,///«# gi- 
“ ven in the text'.f they may be determined by cal- 
“ culatiou also, as follows: 

ft 

“ The trijya take a9 equal to 3438 minutes, and con- 
“ taining twenty-four jyapint/as; its half is the jya of 
“ one siue, or 1719*; winch is the eighth jyapinm, or 
“ the sixteenth cotijya/unda. The square Of the 
u trijya multiply by three, artd divide the product by, 
“ 4, the square root of the quotient is the jya Of 
“ two sines, or 2y77'. The square root of half tl»e 
“ squaie of the Uijya is the jya of one sine and au half 
“ ( 13°) or 2431; which, deducted from the trijya 
“ leaves the utcnnnajya l<)0?'« By this utcramajya 
“ multiply the trijya;' the square root of half the pro- 
“ duct ts the jya of 22°, 30, or 13 id"* The square 
“ of this deduct from the square of the trijya , the 


* Bktfajjya, the tine complement. 

f A. diagram might here be added for HI uM ration; put it mu&i 
bo unnec&aiy to a ny one who has Ihe smallest knowledge of 
Geometry. i • 

R 3 
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“ square root of the difference is the jya, of 67®, 30', 

ot* 3 177' which is the cotijya of a^°, 30' equal to 
** 1315. The bhujajya and cotijya deducted several- 
5f ly from the trijua, leaves the utcramajya of each 
“ 2123", and 261 .”—&c. 

This is sufficient to show, that the Hindus have the 
right construction of the sines, although they do not 
appear, from any thing I can learn, evei to have car- 
ried it farther that/to twenty-four divisions of the qua- 
drant, as in the following table. Instances of the like 
inaccuracy will ,0ccur m the course ot tins paper. The 
table of sines may perhaps be more clearly repi evented 
in the following mauuer: 


Right Sines, the Radius < ontaining 3138 Minutes. 


Arc 

225 '.^. 3**451 
os 450=** 7 ,30 
3d *r 673 -wit ,13] 
4ib«r 900^=15 y 
^tfasAJ!| 125 ** 18 ,451 
6 thtt»I 350 *r%2. ,30 
7th-wf«75 ,15 

8 tWi$oO-.gp r 


[Suie 

»5] 
44 ( 
C71 
890) 
1105 

!*3M 

1520 

1719 


Arc 


|Str 

E'lQ 


r/U-=s:AC2S«33®,45 1910 170- 3825- 
I0*h-sr-2250ss* y ,30*2093 18th — 4< 50=^67 
i xtn -3*2475.^41 ,15)2^67 1 ^ih =-42.7 5= 7 1 
i2th^27oo— 43 2431 iuth- 4500-5-75 

13th — 29x5^48 ,45,258521 t- 4725^78 
I4tb&a:3i50 ,3oa®,S jxi - 1731. --Rx 

I*,rh».3275-=c5(j ,1528572311- 3175—86 
16 h^-3600^.60 , — 29/8|a4th=-54oo-^9o 


An 


.41 

>'5 

AS\ 

»3° 

•Ml 


|£ine 
5c 84 
3*7/ 
3256 
3321 
3376 
3400 
34ii 
3438 


Versed Sines . 


Arc 

Sine 

Arc 

Sine 

*7 9 
717 
*53 
1007 
1x71 

*345 

152? 

17*9 

Aic 

ant «* *2$»x 3°, 4 5 

fcd san 450a* 7 »3° 
3d ax 675 cs-II 9 X 5 
4th*a 900«»I9 y ~ 
5th»7 125^18 ,45 
to-salJCOABXX ,30 
,15 

Rtrhexisoo — 30 , — 

’ 7 
»V 
66 
U 7 
*82 
261 
354 

J & 

‘9th* -*02 5=*?33 o ,45 

ioth^r»250-»37 ,30 
lllh*aw2475-a*4f ,15 
i*fh.=»Z700-* !: 45 
13thaa.2925wb.48 *45 
I4rhss=3i50*w5i ,30 
iqth ^3275*^56 ,15 
i6th=r36oo=»6o - 

1 111-^3825^63 *45 
18 h-* 4050— $7 *30 

I9thsjs4275-sr7i ,15 
2Qth*ss-45oo_ 75 

2 x it *-4725^/ 8 ,45 
2xd s— 4950=82 *30 
23d *-5x75 ^86 ,15 

24th«'5400BP»9o — 


[Sine 

.1928 

2123 

2233 

2548 

2767 

2989 

321I 

343J? 


* For the sines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean 
proportion of the tabular difference, as for the sine of 
14% which is between the third and fourth tabular anjs, 
or 106 minutes, exceeding the third ; therefore '226' 
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Jbeing the difference of those arcs, and QI.9 the dif- 
ference of their sines, 30", or a' mean 

proportional number, to be added to ttic sine of the 
third tabular arc, for the sine required of 1 1 °, or 
SSl'afi", In the sexagesimal anthmetie, which ap- 
pears to be universally used m the Hindu astronomy, 
when the fi action exceeds half unity, it is, usually 
taken as a whole number: Thds, 831', 55', 35'", 
would be written ,831', 36. \ 

To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move m*tbeir respec- 
tive oi bits through equal distances in equal times, the 
Hindus have recourse to cxccntric circles, and deter- 
mine the exccntricily of the orbits of the sun and 
moon with lespect to that circle, in which they place 
the earth as the* centre of the tmivci se, to be equal to 
the moos of their greatest anomalistic equations, and 
accordingly that the delineation of the path of cither 
may be made in the following manner: ^ 


Describe a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into 
signs, degrees, and minutes; note the place of the 
Mandochika, or higher apsis, which suppose in 8 ; 
draw a diameter to that point, and set oil from the 
centre © towards the place of the apogee, the exeen- 
tricity equal to the sine of the greatest equation, wdiieh 
of the sun is 130' 3ST. Here the cxcentucity is re- 
presented much greater, that the figure may be better 
understood. Round the point E, as the centre, de- 
scribe the cxccntric circle FGIII, wiiich is the sun’s 
orbit, and iu the point H, where it is cut by the line 
© 8 prolonged, is the place of the Mandochcha, or 
higher apsis; and in the opposite point F is the 
lower. From the place of the apogee II, set off its 
longitude in reverse, or contrary to the order of the 
signs, for the beginning of Atits, and divide this 

'R4 
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% Circle, as the former, into signs end degrees. Note 
■; the sun's mean longitude in each circle, as suppose 
$ in Gemini, and from both points draw right lines to 
the earth at ©. According to the Hindu system, which 
appears to be the same as the Ptolemaic, the angle 
a © C will be the mean anomaly, the angle ft © C 
’ the true anomaly, and the angle a © ft their differ- 
ence, or the equation of the mean to the true place; 
to t»e subtracted in, the first’ six signs of anomaly, and 
, added in the la&r six. The Europeans, in the old 
astronomy, founu the angle ft © C by the following 
' proportion, and which subtracted from a © (J left 
the equation, which as the JH indue, they inserted in 
tables calculated for the several dcgiees of the qua- 
drant;— as the co-sine of the mean anomaly© c—-Hd 
\ added to the excentricity H ©, is to the sine of the 
wean anomaly ae=bd, so is the radius to the tangent 
. of the true anomaly; or in the right angled triangle 
d © ft, in which are given d © and bd, if d © be made 
radius, bd will be the tangent of the angle ft © d, rc- 
; quired. Th® Hindus, who have not the invention of 
tangents, take a different method, on principles equal- 
ly true. They imagine the small circle or epicycle, 

: cduf, drawn round the planet's mean place a with u 
radius equal'to the excentricity, which in this case, 
of the sun, is ISO' SO", and whose circumference in 
d« grets, or equal divisions of the deferent A 11 Cl), 

. wifi be in proportion as their semi-diameters; or, as 
! © 0=3438' to '\BCD=S6{)°» so «g = l30' 3a" to 
efgdssi 13° 40' which is called the paridhi-ansu, or pa- 
j rtdhi degrees. In the same proportion also will be 
* the correspondent sines fic and ai and their co-sinrs 
\ eft, and Pc, which are therefore known by compu- 
j tntion, in minutes or equal paits of the radius a ©, 

! which contains, as before mentioned, 3438'. In the 
j right angled triangle h © c, right angled at h , ther 4 e 
| are given the sides ft © ( ~a ©4c ft, because rft=/w) 



and h e/ t& fin# thq 

which the tingle # © w* nu^r ’he . 

sine is i m, Sind, in the' similar triang^V# ^^ iani, 

/»©,«<?© is to m ®, so is A c to i m, tim'siUt' Al 

the angle of equation. From the third to the/n$htj|i 

sine of anomaly, the co-sine c b must be subtracted' 

frdm the i*#us 343# for the side h : 

. ' ' ' ‘ ' •■..-•■ ' - -V^i" 

It is, however, only in computing the retrograde? 4 ; 
tions and other particulars respectirV the planets Mer* 
carp, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, andSarar#, whettr-ipies- 
greatly escentric are to, be considered, \tatf thtfyrawai^l'.' 
find the length of the carna, or hypoteltTJW^ ©; dd 
other cases, as for the anomalistic equations of, the situ 
and moon, they are satisfied to take he as equal 'pi 
sine Im, their difference, as the comnjeMatOr oia'di^: 
Siddhanta observes, heitig inconsiderable. 

tr , •' ' ■ * '.V/ 

Upon this hypothesis are the Hindu tables of a|t#* 
maly computed withthe aid of an adjustment, w^icb^ ; 
as far as I know, may be peculiar to themselves. Find- 
ing that, in the first degree of anomaly, both from 
the higher and lower apsis, the difference between tt^ 
mean and observed places of the planets xvaa greafe'f 1 
than became thus accounted for, they’enldjrged the 
epicycle in the apogee and perigee, proportionably to 
that observed difference for each planet respective!^/ 
conceiving it to diminish in inverse proportion !© the 
sine of the mean anomaly, until at the distance of three- 
sines, or half-way between those points,' the radius ©if 
the epicycle should he equal to the excentricity ot sipe 
of the greatest equation. This assumed difference id 
the magnitude of the epicycle, they called the, dlf? - 
ference of the paridkimm, between vishama and $a0d$i 
the literal^ meauing of which is qdd and even. FrdwK 
tjje first to* the third. sign of anomaly, or rather in il$i4 
third, a planet is in vishama; from the third KJthfr' 
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sixth, or id the perigee, in Santa; in the ninth 
sign, in vishama; and in the twelfth, or jhe apogee, 
id santa. The paridhi degrees, or circumference of 
the epicycle in santa are, of the sun 14°; in visliamh, 
13° 40'; of the moon m sama 32°; in vtshama, 31* 
40'; the difference assigned to each between santa and 
vi&huma, SO'. * 

• 

To illustrate the^e matters by example, let it be re- 
quired to find the equation of the sun’s mean to 
his thie place in the fiist degree of anomaly. The 
fine of 1° isp-snsidtred as equal to its arc, or 60.-— 
The circcnHferenCe of the epicycle m sama, or the apo- 
gee, is 14* bbt diminishing in this ca^c towards vtsh- 
pna, in inverse proportion to tne sine of anomaly.” 
Therefore, as radius 3438 is to the difference between 
sama and vtshama 20', so is the sine of anomaly 6*0' the 
diminution of the epicycle in the pomt of anomaly 
proposed, 20" which, subtracted fiom 

14°, leaves 1 3° 15£>'' 40". Then, as the circumfeicnce 
of the gieat circle S6(f is to the circumference of the 
epicycle 1 J° 5<)' 40', so is the sine of anomaly 6(>' to 
k its correspondent sine in the cpicjcle he, which, 
as was observed, is cousideicd as equal to Im, or 
title sine of' the angle of equation !i' ID 50'" 
which, m the Jhndu canon of sines, 
is the same as its arc, and is therefore the equation of 
the mean to the tiue place in l*of anomaly, to be add- 
ed id the fiist six sines, and subtracted in the last six. 


For tbe equation of the mean lo the true place ir 
4* IF of ahomaly. The sine of 5° 1 4' is 313 36 
ao d = 1' 4S»", to be deducted 

rbtn the paridhi degrees in sama.-— 1 4° V 4*/'— 1 3* 5 S’ 

n-, and maSSsC ;l: :^g22-’£a’J = i2- 9 » yr u * 

sine of the angle of equation, which is equal to its arc 
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For the same in l 4 4°-pf anomaly. The sine ; of 14*, 

is ?3i. 

=;32' 9” the sine of the angle of equation; ^ 

'For the same in two sines of anomaly. The sine 
of 60° is 17', ir ; 

= 113' 23" 20'", the sine of equation, equal to its 
arc. 


For the equation of the mean toVhe true plate n?* 
the moon in 1* of anomaly, Thepart^hi degrees of 
the moon in sama are *32°, in 4(>Vtfaef , 

difference 2(V. The siue of 1° is 06' a..„ ^ 
to be deducted from the partdhij degrees in same; 3S§ ' 
—21" = 31° 59' 39". 3l8 ’ 5 Cg ±- 6 °- = 5', 2(f,.,thf' 
equation required. 


For the same in ten de’grees of anomaly. Tt>e sjne 
of 10° is 59 i — 3' 28", and 
= 32' 28", the equation required. * , 

For the same in three sines of anomaly: 'The sine 

of 90° is the radius or 3438', and — 

f 34S® , ^ 

— 302', 25" the sine of the greatj^t 
angle of equation, equal to the radius of the epicycl^ 
in this point of anomaly, the arc corresponding trlpf. 
which is 3(i2' 45", the equation required: '■ 

• • , ‘ \ ‘ v V;; 

For the equation of the mean to >he true tnotioq 
of these several points of anpmaly, say, as radius 3438 
is to the mean motion, so is the co-sine eh of tK& 
anomalistic angle g a c in the epicycle, to the di|* 
ference between the theati and apparent motion, or 
the equation required, to be subtracted from the 
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mean motion from the first three sines of anomaly; 
added in the next six, and subtracted . ia the last 
three* 

Example, for the sun, in 5° 14' of anomaly. The 
co-sine of 5® 14' in the Hindu canon is 3*22 17" 52". 
The paridhi circle in this point, fqurnl before, is 13° 

38' 11"; and 133 ' 48,'' the 

CO-sine c 6 in the epicycle; then as radius 3438 
is to the sunV’meart motion 53' 8" per day, or 
53i 8" per danjra, so is the co-sinc c b — 132* 18', 
to the equation requited 2'* 17" per day, or 2' 17" 
pet daufia. | The motion of the sun’s apsis is so slow 
as to be neglected in theni calculations ; but that of 
the moon is considered, in order to know her mean 
motion flora her apogee, which is 783 5*". 

In this manner may be determined the equation of 
the wean to the tiuo anomaly and motion lor each 
degree of the quadiant; and which will be found to 
agrqc with the tables of Macaranda. 'lhe following 
tables ate tmuslated hoot that book. 



5 S* E « 5^0 <C <X^4C>Oi^co^ ^ -oj Anomaly . 


' : <>* $if ^al;‘'i6iW'ipt 5 s? 


2 : 3 , 5 " 
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Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, 
and the pta<^ of the node determined by the methods 
explained, it is easy to judge, from the position of the 
lirtter, whether at the next conjunction or opposition 
thfere will be a solar or lunar eclipse; in which case 
the tit hi, or date of the moon's synodical month, must 
be computed from thence, to determine the time 
counted from midnight of her fultor change. Her dis- 
tance in longitude from the sun, divided by 720, the 
minutes contained* in a tit hi, or the thirteenth part of 
360°, the quotient shews the tit' hi she has passed, and 
the fraction, if any, the part performed of the nextj 
which, if it be the fifteenth, the difFerc|icC“between 
that fraction and 720' is the distance sht/ has to go to 
her opposition, which will be in time proportioned to 
her actual motion; and that being determined, he? 
longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place of the 
node may be known lor the instant of full moon, or 
middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindu method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the ac- 
companying instance, as to require no further descrip- 
tion here; and tire same may be said with respect to 
the declination of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that 
the Pandits, learned in the Jt/ntish Sastra, have truer 
notions of the form of the earth and the economy of the 
universe than are ascribed to the Hindus in general; 
and that they must reject the ridiculous belief of thu 
common Brahmans, that eclipses are occasioned by the 
intervention of the monster Rahn, with many other par- 
ticulars equally unscientific and absurd. Hut, as this 
belief is founded on explicit and positive declarations 
contained in the Vedas and Puranas, the divine autho- 
rity of which writings no devout Hindu can dispute, 
the astronomers have some of them cautiously explained 
such passages in those writings as disagree with the 
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paper will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall 
next proceejd to show how the astronomical Pandits 
determine the moon's distance and diameter, and other 

ictjuisites for the picdiction of a lunar eclipse. 

« 

The earth they consider as sphei ical, and imaging 
it^ diameter divided into 10'UO equal parts, or Yojanas. 
An ancient method of finding a circle's circumference 
was to multiply the diameter by three; but this being 
not quite enough, the Mums directed that it should be 
multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for 
the cquatoiial circumference of the cuth in round 
nutnbeis .50 Yojanas, as it is detcrtniiu|i iu the Su- 
iya Siddhanta. .* In the table of sines, however, found 
in the same book, the radius being made to consist of 
3438 equal parts or minutes, of which equal parts 
the quadiant contains 5 400, ’ implies the knowledge 
of a much mors accurate ratio ol the diameter to the 
circumference; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 1627. &c. 
by the last, as 1. to # 3 14> 1 36 ; and it is determined 
by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3. 14l5y, &c. In the Purauas, the circum- 
ference of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 
Yojans; and, to account for this amazing difference, 
the commentator befoie quoted 1 bought,* “the Yojan 
“ stated in the Suryit Siddhanta contained each 
“ 100,000 of those meant in the Puranas; or per- 
“ haps, as some suppose, the eaith was teally of that 
“ si/e in some funner Calpa. Moieover, others say, 
“ that from the equator south w aid, the earth incrca- 
“ ses jn bulk: however, for astronomical purposes, 
“ the dimensions given by Surya must be assumed.” 
The cquatoiial circumfci ence being' assigned, the 
circumfeience of a cucle of longitude in any latitude 
is determined. As radius 343b is to th e Lambajya 
or />ine of the polar distance, equal to the comple- 
ment of the latitude to ninety-degrees, so is the equa- 
Vol. II S 
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tprial dimension 5059, to the dimension in Yojans 
required. * 1; ’ • . 


Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude "of 
a place, one is by an observation of the palahha , or 
shadow, projected from a perpendicular Gnomon when 
the. sun is in the equator. The Sancu, or Gnomon, is 
IjwSeive angulas, or, digits, in length, divided each 
into sixty lingulas; and 'the shadow observed at 

Benares is 5, 4.1. Then, by the proportion of a 

right angled, triangle v' 12, *+ 5,45, = 13 18, the 
aesha cdmal ( hy poteuuse) or.distance from the top of 
the Gnomon to the extremity of the shadow; which 
take as radius, and the projected shadow will be the 
Sipe of the zenith distance, in this case, equal to the 
latitude of the place - 1487, the arc corre- 

13 iB 

sponding with which, in the canon of sines, is 25° 26', 
the latitude of Benares. The» sine complement of 
the latitude is 3101' 57", and again by trigonometry 

./• .. Y 


=4565, 4 Yogans the circumference 


of a circle o£ longitude in the latitude of Benares. 


The longitude is directed to be found by observa- 
tion of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, 
which the Surya Siddhanta describes as passing over 
Lanca, Rohitaca, Avanti, and Sannihita-saras. Avanti 
is said by the commentator to be “now called Gjjay- 
ini,” or Ougein, a place well known to the English in 
the Mahratta dominions. The distance of Benares 
from this meridian is said to be sixty-four Yojans east- 
1 , ward; mad as 4565 Yojms, a circle of longitude at 
Benares, is to sixty dandas, the natural day. so is 

' . Dandt Pttla * 

sixty* fouc Yojans to, 0, 50, the difference of longi- 
4' tnde in time, which marks the time after midnight, 
v when, strictly speaking, the astronomical day begins 
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9t Benares *. A total |tm*r eclipse was observed to 
happen at Benares fifty* one palas laier than a caloula- . 
tian gave it for Lanca, sixty - four 

Yajana, the difference of longitude on the earth’s 
surface. 

According to Rennel's map, in which may be found 
Ougein, and agreeably to. the longitude assigned to 
Benares , the equinoctial point Lanca falls in the East- 
ern Ocean, southward from Ceylon and the Maldives 
Islands. Lanca is fabulously represented as one of four 
cities built by Devatas, at equal distances, frpm each 
other, and also from Sameru and Badpwanal, the 
north and south poles, whose walls are of gold, See. 
and with respect to Mcya's performing his famous de- 
votions, in reward of which he received the astrono- 
mical revelations from the sun, recorded in the Surya 
Slddhanta, the commentator observes, “he performed 
“ those devotions in Salntala, a country a little to the 
“ eastward of Lanca*: the dimensions of Lanca are 
“ equal to one twelfth part of the equatorial circum- 
“ ference of the earth,” &c. Hence, perhaps on in- 
quiry, may be found whether by Salmala is not meant 
Ceylon. In the history of the war of Rama with Ra- 
wan, the tyrant of Lanca, the latter is said to have 
married the daughter of an Asura, named Mcya : but 
these disquisitions are foreign to my purpose. 

For the dimensions of the moon's cacsha (orbit) the 
rule in the Sanscrit text is more particular than is ne- 
cessary to be explained to any person who has informed 

* “ This day {astronomical day), is accounted’ to begin at mid- 
" night, under the rec’ka {meridian) of Lanca; and at all place* 

" eaat or west of that meridian, as much sooner or later as is their 
“ desantera (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Surya 
" Siddhmta, Brahma Slddhanta. Vosisklta Siddhanta, Soma Sidd- 
" Imnta, Paratero Siddhanta, and Aryabhatta, According to Brah~ 

" magupta and others, it begins at sunrise; according to the Ra - 
" mam, and others, it begins at noon ; and according to the Jnhet 
“ Sfddhanta, at sunset,” (Tica on the Surya Siddhanta). 

•S 2 . . 
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hithself of the methods used fay European astrono- 
mers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, 
and thence, with other Requisites, to compute the time 
and her ascension from the sensible cshitija, or horizon, 
and her distance from the sun when upon the rational 
horizon, by which, to find the time of her passage from 
one point to the other; or, in other words, ‘ to 
‘ fihd the difference in time between the meridian to 
' which the eye referred at her rising, and the meridian 
* she was actually upon;’ in which difference of time 
she will have, passed through a space equal to the earth's 
semidiameteSr of 800 Yojan: and by proportion, as that 
time is to her periodical month, so is 800 Yojan to the 
circumference of her cacsha, 324000 Yojan. The errors 
arising from refraction,, and their taking the njoon’s 
motion as along the sine instead of its arc, may here be 
remarked; but it does not seem that they had any 
idea of the first* ; and the latter they perhaps thought 
too inconsiderable to be noticed*. Hence it appears 
that they made the horizontal parallax .53' 20", and her 
distance from the earth’s centre 51570 Yojan; for 
~j“^===55' 20"; and asJ)0 o or 5400' is to the radius 
3438, So is Ope- fourth of her orbit 81000 Yojan to 
51570, and 220184, the same distance 

in geographical miles. European astronomers com- 
pute the mean distance of the moon about 240000, 
which is something above a fifteenth part more than 
the Hindus fodnd it so long ago as the time of Meya, 
the author of the Surya Siddhanta. <• 

By the Hindu system the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the 
dimensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being 

* Buf.Jthey are not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the 
angles Of incidence and reflection to be equal, and compute the 
place of a star or planet, as it would be seen reflected from water 
of a mirror 
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known, those of the other planets are determined, ac- 
cording to tfyeir periodical, revolutions, by proportion.. 
. As the sun’s revolutions in a Maha Yug 4320000 are 
to*the moon's revolutions in the same cycle 5753336, 
so* is her orbit 324000 Yojan to the sun’s orbit 4331500 
Xojan; and in the same manner for the cacshas , or or- 
bits, of the other planets. All true distance aud mag- 
nitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the qups? 
tion; but the Hindu hypbthesis will be found to, an*' 
swer their purpose in determining the duration of 
eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon and the instant of the whole disk 
being risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean 
rate, or when in three signs of anomaly; then by 
proportion, as that time is to a natural day, so are their 
orbits to their diameters respectively; which of the sun 
is 6500 Yojan; of ^he moon, 480 Yojan. These 
dimensions are increased or diminished as they ap- 
proach the lower or higher apsis, in proportion as their" 
apparent motion exceeds or falls short of the roean-for 
the purpose of computing the diameter of the- earth’s 
shadow at the moon, on principles which* may perhaps 
be made more intelligible by a figure. 

Let the earth s diameter be lm—gh==cil ; the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth AB, and her diameter 
CD. By this system, which supposed all the planets 
moving at the same rate, the dimensions of the sup’s 
orbit will exceed the moon’s, in proportion as his pe- 
riod in time exceeds hers; let his distance be AE, and 
EF.G part of his orbit. According to the foregoing 
computation also, the sun’s apparent diameter f i, at 
tj}is distance from the earth, is 6500 Yojan', or rather, 
the angle his diameter subtends when yiewed in 
three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 

S 3 
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caCCumferehce of « circle consisting of 4351500* and 
described round the earth as ajCentre with a radius 
equal to his mean distance, which is properly all that 
is meant by the vishcambha , and which, tberefore f *is 
increased or diminished according to his equated mo- 
tion. This in three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 
3ST 84"; for, as 4331500 to 360°, so 6500 to 32' 24". 
■ISPlffe Europeans determine the same to be S' 22". In 
the. Steme manner, the sun’s vishcambha in the mean 
eacAta of the moon, or the portion of her orbit in Fo- 
j&ns, included in this angle, is found, as 4331500 
is to’ 324000, so is 6500 to 486 Yqjan or n, o, of use 
in solan tedipses; but this 1 am endeavouring to ex- 
plain is a lunar one. It is evident that the diameter 
of the earth’s shadow at the moon will be c, d, — c, 
A-fcfe, d, or a b when* her distance is A e; and that 
cfeii-and b d will be foundbythe following proportion: 
as A ft is to/ h**=fg+h i, so is A e to c a+b d . 
But it has been ’observed that A k and / i are propor- 
tioned by the Hindus according to the mpon’s distance 
A*% the apparent motion of the sun and moon, and 
^| an^ea subtended by their diameters. The Hindu 
therefore states, As the sun’s vishcambha or dia- 
meter is to tfje moon’s, so is the difference of the dia- 
meters of the, sun and earth, in Yojans, to a fourth 
rhfi&ber, equal to c a+b d to be subtracted from the 
sUchi, or lm~cd to find a b; also that the number of 
thus determined as the diameters of the moon 
tind shadow, may be reduced to minutes of a great cir- 
cle' by a diviSrdl- of fifteen. For as the minutes con- 
ta&ed in 360°=2 l6(>0, are to the moon’s orbit is, Fo- 

fw&ftPOO, so is one minute to fifteen Yojan. 

f • 

'$RRt ditmeter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s 
jliado^Aiid the place of the node being found for 
opposition of Tull moon, the remaining 

. •'i \ . <i i i. , 
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part of the Operation differs in no respect, that I know 
of from th« method of European astronomers to* 
compute a lunar eclipse. The translation of the For* 
nmla for this purpose, in the Surya Siddhanta , is as 
follows: “The earth’s shadow is always six signs 
“ distant from Surya; end Chandra is eclipsed when-> 
“ ever at the purnima the pat a is found there; as-'iS; 
“ also Surya, whenever at the end*of the amaoasya tbi 
“ pata is found in the place of Surygt; or, in either 
“ case, when the 'pata is nearly so situated.- At the 
“ end of the amavasya tit' hi the signs, degrees, 

“ and minutes of Surya and Chandra are equal; ana 
“ at the end of the purnima tit' hi, the difference is ex-* 
“ actly six signs; take therefore the time unexpired • 
“ of either of those tit'his, and the motion for that 
“ time add to the madhyama, and the degrees and mi- 
“ nutes of Surya and Chandra will be equal. Fb* 
“ the same instants of time compute the place of the 
“ pata in its retrograde motion, and, if it should beitt 
“ conjunction with Surya and Chandra, then as from 
“ the intervention of a cloud, there will be an obscu- 
“ rity of Surya or of Chandra, Chandra , from the 
“ west, approaches from the earth’s shadow Which bn 
“ entering, he is obscured. For the instaqt of the yum - 
“ nhna, from tlie half sum of the ehandramana and the 
“ lamolipiamana subtract the vtcahepa, the remainder is 
“ the ch'fhanna. If the ch'chanm is greater* than the 
“ grahyamana, the eclipse will be total ; and if les-^fhe- 
“ eclipse will be proportionably less. Tlie grahya abd 
“ grahaca deduct and also add; square the difference 
“ and the sum severally; subtract the square ofqtj^e 
“ vieshepa from each of those squares, and the sqtiare 
“ root of each remainder multiply By sixty; divide 
“ each product by the difference of the gait of Surya , 


*Or, when the ch'ehanm and grahyamana are e'qml, the eclip^ 
is total. 
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‘^tod Chandra; the first quotient will be half the 
“• duration of the eclipse in dandas and palas; and the 
‘‘ second quotient will be half the vimardardha dura- 
“ tion in d and as and palas," &c. The ch'channa, or 
portion of the disk eclipsed, is here found in de- 
grees and minutes of a great cirele: it may also be 
estiiuatedin digits; but the angulas or digits of the 
2 Modus are of various dimensions in different books. 

* f 

'The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse 
may now be supposed found for the time in Hindu- 
hours, when it will happen after midnight; but, for 
the corresponding hour of the civil day, which begins 
atsonris^ it 4$ further necessary to compute the length 
the artificial day and night; and, for this purpose, 
gruatbe known the ayanama . dr distance of the vernal 
equinox from the first of mesha , the sun*s right a seen - 
sion and declination; which several requisites shall be 
mentioned in their order. . 


' i 

- - Respecting the precession of the equinoxes and 
pisce of the colure, the following is a translation of all 
i'tfitj find on the subject in the Snrya Siddhanta and 
itsct«nm«ntary:— 

. ’ > ■ ' 1 . ' v i 

'.■■'.Text, “The ayananm moves eastward thirty times 
“ twenty in each Malta Yug; by that number (600) 
tnpltiply ahurgana (number of mean solar days 
* fpr which the calculation is made) and divide the 
" fwoduct by the mvan days in a Yug, and of the quo- 
take the bhuja, which multiply by three, and 
’rffiltadde the product by ten; the quotient is the ayan- 
■Sfygggto.' With the ayananm correct the graha , cranti, 
u charadala, afid other requisites to find 

« and the two vishuvas, When the carna 

‘ tfian surya ch'haya, the pracchacra moves 
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“ eastward and the ayanansa must he added ; and 

“ when moms, it moves westward, and the aydnama 

“ must be subtracted. 

* 

Commentary. “ By the text, the ayana bhagana is 
“ understood to consist of 600 bhaganas (periods) in 
“ a Malta Yug ; but some persons say, the meaning is 
“ thirty bltaganus only, and accordingly that there 
“ are 50,000 bhaganas. 'Also that Bhascar Acharya 
“ observes, that, agreeably to what has been delivered 
“ by Surya there are 30,000 bhaganas of the ayanansa 
“ in a Calpa. This is erroneous; for it disagrees 
“ with the Sastras of the Rishis. The Sacalya Sqm- 
“ hita states that the bhaganas of the Granti pata an 
“ a Malta Yug are 6( 0 eastward. The same is ob- 
“ served in the Vasisht'ha Siddhanta; and the rule 
“ for determining the ayanansa is as follows :• — The 
“ expired years divided by b‘00, of the quotient make 
“ the bhuja , which multiply by three, and divide the 
“ product by ten. The meaning of Bhascar Acha- 
“ rya was not, that Surya gave aO, 000 as the bhaganas 
“ of the ayanansa in a Calpa , the name he used being 
“ Saura not Surya, and applied to some other book, 
“ from the natansa is known the crantyansa, and 
“ from the cranlijya the bhujajya , the’are of which 
“ is the bhujansa of Surya , including the ayanansa: 
“ this for the first three months; after which, for 
“ the next three months, the place of Surya , found by 
“ this mode of calculation, must be deducted frdm 
“ six signs. For the next three months the place of 
“ Surya must be added to six signs, and for the last 
“ three months the place of Surya must be deducted 
“ from twelve signs. Thus from the shadow may 
“ be computed the true place of Surya, For the 
“ same instant of time compute his place by the 
i‘ ahargana , from which will appear whether the 
“ ayanansa is to be added or subtracted. If the place 
“ found by the ahargana be less than the place 
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^vfound by the shadow, the ayanansa must be added. 
.** In the present time the ayanansa is added. Ac- 
“ cording to the author of the Varamnkita, it was 
“ said to have been formerly deducted*; and the 
“ southern ay and Of Surya to have been in the first 
“ half of the nacskalra Asiesha^; and the northern 
*‘ayana in the beginning of JJhauishta : that in his 
tfritime the southern ayana was in the beginning of 
“ Gacara, or Cancer; and" the northern in the be- 
“ ginning of Macara, or Capricornt 

u The bhaganas of the ayanansa in a Maha Yug are 
“ 600, the saura years in the same period 4,320,000; 

one bhagana of the ayanansa therefore contains 
“ 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are four padas. 
“ First pada, when there was no ayanansa; but the 
“ Ayanansa beginning from that time and increasing, 
<<; it was added. It continued increasing lBOO^years; 
“ when it became at its utmost, or twenty- seven de- 
“grees. Second pada: — After this it diminished; 


was said to have been formerly rina'' In the Hindu. 
sp*,:..-'as arithmetic, or algebra, ahanu signifies affirmation or ad- 
and rina negation or subtraction; the sign of the latter is 
a point placed over the figure, or the quantity noted down: thus, 
four added to se^en, is equal to three. See the Bija Ganita, where 
the mode of computation is explained thus : “ When a man has 
four pieces of money and owes seven of the same value, his cir- 
cumstances reduced to the form of an equation, or his books ba- 
lanced; show a deficiency of three pieces." 

i’This describes the place of the solstitial colure; and, accord- 
ing to this account of the m/anamu, the equinoctial colure must 
thea haye passed through the tenth degree of the nacduura, Bha- 

S aiK i the 3° 20' of Visacha. The circumstance, as it is men- 
J in Vam Sanhita, is curious and deserving of notiefi. I 
observe here, that although it does not disagree with 
...the present system of the Hindu* in regard to the motion of the 
•bbinoetbl points, yet the commentator on the Varasanhita enp- 
JLtf jtpf * ' g : ''must have been owing to some preternatural cause, 
■■flstf slack here described of the -cplure, is on comparison of the 
k&opt m spheres about 3° 40' eastward of the position. 


A iappmd '$ir Isaac Newton, on the authority of 
havp. had in the primitive sphere at the 'time of the 


to have had b the primitive sphere at the time of the 

■B^etobexpedi itbn7 _ 
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“ Bet the amount was still added, until, at the end 
“ of 1800 years more,. it was diminished to nothings 
“ Third pada : The ayanansa for the next 1 800 years 
“*was deducted; and the amount deducted at the 
“ end of that term was twenty- seven decrees. Fourth 
“pada: The amount deduction diminished; and at 
“ the end of the next term of 1800 years, there was 
“ nothing either added or subtracted. The Munis 
“ having observed these circumstances, gave rules ac- 

cordingly : if in the savan days of the Mafia Yug 
“ there are 6()0 bhaganas, what will be found in the 
“ ahargana proposed ? which statement will produce 
“ bhaganas, sines, &c. ; reject the bhaganas , and 
“ take the bhuja of the remainder, which multiply 
“ by three and divide by ten, because there are four 
“ padas in the bhagana; for if in 90° there is a cer- 
“ tain number found as the bhuja, when the bhuja 
“ degi%es are* twenty-seven, what will be found? 
“ and the numbers twenty-seven and ninety used in 
“ the computation being in the ratio of three tdteh, 
41 the latter are used to save trouble. 

“ There is another method of computing the dyd- 
“ nansa: The cranti-pata-gati is taken at one minute 
“ per year; and according to this rule the jayanamd 
44 increases to twenty-four degrees ; the time neces- 
“ sary for which, as one pada is 1440 years. This is 
44 the gati of the naeshatras of the cranti mandala. 

44 The naeshatra Revati rises where the nari man - 
44 daia and the eshitija intersect*; but it has bgon 

* This can happen only when there is no ayananm. The nari 
mandala is the equator. This yoga star of Revati is in the last of 
Mina (Pisces) or, which is the same, in the fast of Meska (Aries) 
and has no latitude in the Hindu tables. Hence, from the ttyto ► 
anga and time of the beginning of the Hindu year, may be known 
their zodiacal stars. Revati is the name of the twenty -seventh 
lunar mansion, which comprehends the last 13° 20' of Mfaa. 
When the ayanoma was 0, as at the creation, the beginning of this . 
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" observed to vary twentyr seven degrees north and 
V south. The same variation is observed jn the other 
“ nacshatras: it is therefore rightly said, that the 
“ chacra moves eastward. The chacra means all life 
“ nacshatras, and the cranti-pati-gati is owing fo 
“ them, not to the planets; and hence it is observed 
“ in the text, that the pat a draws chandra to a dis- 
tance equal to the .cranti degrees.” 

Here, to my apprehension, instead of a revolution 
of the equinoxes through all the signs in the course of 
the Platonic year, which would carry the first of Vai - 
saPh through all the seasons, is clearly implied a libra- 
tion of those points from the third degree of Pisces 
to the twenty -seventh of Aries, and from the third of 
Virgo to the twenty-seventh of Libra, and hack again 
in 7200 years; but, as this must seem to Europeans 
an extraordinary circumstance to be stated infto an- 
cient a treatise as the Surya Siddhanta, and believed 
by Hindu astronomers ever sinc,e, I hope the above 
quotations may attract the attention of those who are 
, qualified for a critical examination of them, and be 
’ compared with whatever is to be fou nd in other Sastras, 
on |ho same subject. Whatever may be the result of 
such ah investigation, there is no mistaking.the rule for 
determining the ayanansa, which was at the beginning 
of the present year I 9 0 21 ', and consequently the 
'vernal equinox in Pisces 10° 39' of the Hindu sphere; 
cor, in other words, the sun entered Mesha or Aries, 
J«u»d the Hindu year began when be was advanced 19 ° 
the northern signs, according to European ex- 

> . Caii Yug, &c. the colure passed through the yoga star of Revuti • 
It is plain, that in this passage Revuti applies either to the par- 
■,> ;*j£j0r jj/aga ‘star of that name, or to the last, or twenty-seventh 
!> .;.iI^#.ii<ansion, in which it is situated. (See a formfcr note.) In 
; naeshatm, hr planetary mansion, there is one star called (he 
vyhose latitude, longitude, and right ascension, the Hindus 
’itye detemuned and inserted in their astronomical tables, 
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IFhe ayanansa added to the sun’s longitude in the 
Hindu sphere, gives his distance from the vernal* 
equinox: of the sum take the bhuja; that is, if it ex- 
ceeds three sines, subtract six *from it; and if it ex- 
ceeds nine sines, subtract it from twelve. The quan- 
tity so found will be the sun’s distance from the nearest 
equinoctial point from which is found his declination — 
as radius is to the paramapacrantajya, or sine of the 
greatest declination 24°, so is the sun’s distance from 
the nearest equinoctial point to the declination sought; 
which will agree with the table of declination in pre- 
sent use, to be found in the tables of Macaranda , and 
calculated for the several degrees of the quadrant. 
The declination thus determined for one sign, two signs, 
and three sines, 1 1° 4a', 20° 38' and the greatest 
declination, or the angle of inclination of the ecliptic 
and equator 24°. The co- sines of the same in the Hindu 
canon are 336$', 3217' and 3141'; and as the co-sine of 
the declination for one. sine, is the co-sine of the 
greatest declination, »so is the sine of 30° to the sine 
of the right ascension for a point of the ecliptic at that 
distance from ei ther of the two vishuras, or equinoctial 
points. In this manner is found the right ascension 
for the twelve signs of the ecliptic, reckoned from the 
vernal equinox; and also, by the same management 
of triangles, the ascensional difference and oblique 
ascension of any latitude: which several particulars 
are inserted in the Hindu hooks, as in the following 
table, which is calculated for Bhagalpur , on suppo- 

A V 

sition that the palabha or equinoctial shadow is 5 SO. 
By the Lagna of Lanca, Madfiyama, or mean Lagna, 
the Hindus mean those points of the equator which 
rise respectively with each thirtieth degree of the 
ecliptic counted from Aries in a right sphere, an- 
swering to the right ascension in any latitude; by 
the Lagna of a particular place, the oblique ascension, 
or the divisions of the equator which rise in succession 
with each sign in an oblique sphere, and by the chart I 
the ascensional difference. 



Lagna. of Lanca. i Chara of Bhagalpur. I Ullagna. 
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\COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE . 

Le\ it be 'premised that the position of the sun,' 
nis>oi>; and nodes, by calculation, will on the first of 
Vaisac'h be as here represented in the Hindu 
manner, excepting the characters of the signs. 

By inspection of the figure, and by considering 
the motion of the sun, moon, and nodes, it appears 
that, when the sun comes to the sign Tula (Libra) 
corresponding with* the month of Cartiv, the descend- 
ing node will have gone back to Aries ; and that con- 
sequently a lunar eclipse may be expected to happen 
at the end of the purnima tit’ hi, or time of full moon, 
in that month. 


FIRST OPERATION. 

To find the .ntfttiber of mean solar days from the 
creation to some part of the purnima tit’ hi in Cartic, 
of the 4891st year of, the* Cali Yug. 

Years expired of the Calpa to the end 

of the Satya Yug , 1970784000 

Deduct the term of Brahma's employ- 
ment in the creation, * 170(14000 


From the creation, when the planetary 
motions began, to the end of the 

Satya Yug, 1953720000 

Add the. Treta Yug, 1296000 

. Dwaper Yug, 864000 

Present year of the Cali Yug , 4890 


From the creation to the next approach- 
ing Bengal year, 19558848 90 

• * ' ' ■ lllllJ -“ 

Or solar months, ( x 12) ; 2347061 86&0 

Add seven months, 72 


23406186*807 
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As the -solar months in a Yug 51840000, are tgf the 
. intercalary lunar months in that cycle, f 1593396, so 
are the solar months 234706(8687, to their corre- 
sponding intercalary lunar months 72138-j677;Vhtch 
added together, give 2419200336* lunations. Tfrk 
number multiplied by thirty, produces 725760100920 
til' his, or lunar days, from the creation to the new 
moon in Cartic; to which add fourteen tit' his for 
the same, to the purntma tit' his in that month 
725760100934. Then, as the number of tit' his in 
a Fug, 1603000080, is to their difference exceeding 
the mean solar days in that cycle (called eschaya 
tit' his) 25082259, so are 72576010093* tit' his to 
their excessipnumberoverthesolar days 11356017987, 
which subtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the num- 
ber of mean solar days from the creation, or when the 
planetary motions begafl, to a point m time which 
will be midnight under the first llfPridian of Lanca, 
and near the time of full moon in Cartic * The 
first day after the creation Being JRavi-var, or Sun- 
day, divide the number of days by seven for the day 
of the week, the remainder after the division being 
two, marks the day Soma-var, or Monday. 


' SECOND OPERATION. 

For the mean longitude of the sun, moon, and 
the ascending node. Say, as the number of mean 
solar days in a Maha Yug is to the revolutions of 
any planet in that cycle, so are the days from the 
q^Mioh to even revolutions, which reject, and the 
fraction, if any, turned into sines, &c. is the mean 
longitude required. 


’ * In the year 0/ the Cali Yug 4 Syi, corresponding with lpgu 
I Bengal Style, and With the month of October or November (here- 
after to be determined in the year of Christ 1789. 


<*r the; hikdus. 


* w 1st. Of the Sun. 

o / 

* Revolutions. Sine t. 0 9 ** m 

?1 ^y~ = 


2d. Of the Moon, 

7 - ~M" ~ 6 = ° « * 

3d. Of the Moon' a Apogee. . ...... v 


714404082947 X 483203 
1577917KJ^ 


(221034460) 11 3 31 13 35 


Correction of the Bya add. 


714404082947 X4 
1577917828 


SB ( — ) 0 37 3? 32 as 

11 7 9 6 3 


4th. <y *Ae Moon’s Ascending Node . 


714404082947 X 232238 
1577917828 


=# (105147017) .4 27 49 48 


Correction of the Bija i 


714404082947 X4 
1577917828 






5th. 0/ tfy Sun’s Apogee 


7 14404082947 X387 
1577917828 

Vot. II. 


= (-175 


4 29 27 40 29 


2 17 17 IS 
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®f (he Sun,^ I 

Moon, 

Node, 

Run's Apogee, .. 
Moon's Apogee, 


Mean longitude 
[for midmght un- 
der the meridian 
of Lanea, 


Deduct lor the 
longitude ot tj 
khagilpnr as 
* 80* 60' ot 
equator east. 


6 21 44 2 12 
21 21 68 56 
4 20 27 40 28 
i 17 17 u -> 
M 7 9 6 <1 


I $7 
20 34 
- * 

[inconsiderable 

- 0 


Mean longitude 
for midmght at 
Bhagalyurr 


6 0 ! 42 95 12 
— 21 2 25 — 

4 20 27 36 — 
2 17 17 16 — 
1178 67 — 


) 

Third operation*. 


For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon 

&c. 


1st. Of the Sun S 


The mean longitude. of the $un is* 6* fil* 42' 35‘ 
!2 W ; of the apogee 8 17 lY 15, the difference, or 
mean anomaly, 4* 4° 25' 20* ; *ts complement to f» 
sines or distance from the perigee 1* 25* 34' 40*, 
the Equation for wliicli is required. This may either 
be fltken from the foregoing table, translated from Ala* 
carnnefp, or •calculated in the manner explained as 
follows: ' • 

a 


The sine of 1^5°34 , 4*(/ Is 2835' 31*and ^|~° 
«*14' >10* to he subtracted from the paridhi degrees 
in mma ; 14° — 1 *' 30*=* 13° 5$' 30*, the circum- 
ftrence of the epicycle in this point of anomaly;* and- 
a** 10b' ftl* the sine of the angle of 
equation, considered as equal to its arc, or 1°48'6 / ', to 
bo (inducted froju the mean, for the true longitude ; 




l<mgitud A assigned to Bkagatpw , is erroneous ; but the 
ftW ttofca not in the \?ast afiect l ^ c ma * n object of the paper. 
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6* 21° 42'55 ff — r 48' 6' — 6’ 19° 54' 20* for . mid- 
night agreeing with mean time; but as, in this point' 
of anomaly, the true or apparent midnight precedes 
that estimated for mean time, for which the computa- 
tion has been made, a proportionable quantity must, 
be deducted from the sun’s place, which is thus 
found: Say, as the minutes contained in the ecliptic 
are to the sun’s mean motion in one day SB* 8 # , so is 
the equation of his mean to his true plade 1 80' 6*, to 
the equation of time required, 0' 18" 
and 6' s 19° 54' 29 // — 29" — 1 8" = 6 5 19° 54' 11" the 
sun’s true longitude for the apparent, midnight* > ; 


For the sun’s true motion. The co-sine of the sun’s 
distance from the perigee is 1941 ' O" \ ,r t and 
J4 the co-sine of the epicycle, and 
i£JLi|Zf=asi' 16^ equation, to be added to the nieaii 
for the true motion, 50' 8 ** 1 ' 16 "= 60" 24 n per. day, 
or 6o" 25"' per danda. 


2d. Of the Moon. 

The moon’s mean longitude for the* mean mid- 
night is 0 * 20 ° 2 ' 2 5 ", which exceeds her mean longi- 
tude for the true midnight, but >o8 ^ i 7 ^ 0 1 "- = 3' 57", 
her motion in the difference of time between the mean 
and true midnight 0* 21° 2' 25" — S' 57"=* 0 20 5B 
28 mean longitude, for which the anomalistic equa- 
tion is to be found. Place of the apogee 
and the moon's distance from it 1* 13° 49' SS - Tnef 
sine of the latter, 2979' 39 // . By the Vulp before ex- 
plained 51", Bind 

=*210' the j sine of the angle of equation equal, to 
its*arc, dr S°30" to be subtracted, OnSO'98 
3° 30' = 0° 1?' 28" 28'" the moon’s trde jdace, agree- 
ing with the true apparent midnight ■ 

T 2 
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For the moon’s true motion. The co-sine of her 
distance from the apogee 2479* 13* Circumference 
of the epicycle 31* 46’' 9", and ? — ll£g»iZ2lil. fa 

818' 47" co-sine ih the epicycle. The moon’s mean 
motion from her apogee is 7yO” 35* — 6' 41* —-783' 
5**, and ^ s * „ 4 y' 53* the equation of her 

mean to her true motion, to be subtracted, 7.90. 35— 
49 53 **740. 42 the moon’s true motion per day, or 
740* 42'" per danda. 

For the place of the moon’s apogee reduced to the 
apparent midnight. The motion of the apogee is 
6' 41* per day, "" — 2*, IP 7° 8' 57*— 2* 

■e* 1 1* 7° 8' 55* its place. 

For the same of the node. ( ItS* motion per day 
is 5' 11", and ind 4’ 2Q° 27' 36" — 

1**=4« 29° 27' 35" its place. 

The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the ap- 
parent time of midnight at lihagaljmr, 71*40 MJ82947 
solar days after the creation, or commencement of tho 
planetary motions, will be 



Longitude. 

Motion per day. 

Of the Sun, ..... 

S " ' " 

6’ 19 54 11 

/ // 

O'O 24 

Moon, .... 

— 17 28 28 

740 42 

Sun’s Apogee, 

2 17 17 15 

.iuconsideiablc 

Moon’s Apogee, 

11 7 8 55 

6' 41 

Moon’s Node, 

4 29 27 35 

3 11 


SECOND OPERATION. 


Having the longitude and motion as above, to dc- 
j^rmiue the th ru and time remaining unexpired to 
m instant of opposition, or full moon. 
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^The moon’s longitude subtracted from the sun's, 
leaves 5* 27* 34' 17* or 10654' 1 7*,- which, , divided , 
by 7&0', the minutes in a mean tit hi, quotes four* 
tefen even tit'his expired, and the fraction, or remain- 
der 574' 17*, is the portion expired of the 15th, <ir 
purntma tit' hi, which subtracted from 72«' ( leaves 
145' 43* remaining unexpired of the 3ame; which, 
divided by the moon's motion per danda from the sun, 
will give the time remaining unexpired from midnight 
to the instant of the full moon with as much preci- 
sion as the Hindu astronomy requires. Deduct the 
sun’s motion 60* 2-/' per danda from the moon’s 
740* 42'*, the remainder 680* is the moon’s mo- 
tion from the sun; by this divide the part remaining , 
unexpired of th e purntma tit' hi 145' 43*. 


T 45' 43* =3245 80 *' 
6*V= 40818'* 


r 


D. 

>12 


p. 

51 


therefore 12 dandas, 51 palas after midnight will be 
the end of the purntma tit' hi, or instant of opposition 
of the sun and moon. 


FIFTH OPEUATIQN. 


Having the instant of opposition as above, to find 
the true longitude and motion of the sun and .moon, 
the latitude of the latter, and the place of the node, / 


a. r. 


Add the mean motion of each for 12 51 tothemean 
place, found before for the true midnight; and for the 
mean places so found, compute againMie anomalistic 
equations. 4 This being but a repetition of operation, 
the third is unnecessary to be detailed. The several 
particulars arh as follows:' ) 
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Of the Sun, *. 

Moon, ........ 

Moon’s Apoget, 
Moon's Node,.. 


Mean longi 

tude for mid- 
night. 


|Meao long) 
tude at iul 
moon. 


6 21 42 17 
— 20 58 28 
11 7 8 41 

4 29 27 31 


11 7 10 
4 29 28 


Equa- 

tion. 

True longi 
tude at full 
moon. 

n i *t 

« ® ' * 

t i 47 :>o 

6 80 ?• 7 

7 '1 40 20 

t 

— 20 7*27 

0 



M<*an motion,* 

Equation. 

True motion at 
tull moon. 

Of the Sue, . . 
Moon, 

*y 8" 

790 35 

x i' jC" 
— 47 38 

60' 84' ^ 
743 7 


Hence it appears that, at the opposition, the 
moon will be near her descending node; for, 4* 2.9° 
28' 17 # x6 4 *=bJ 0‘ 29° 2ii' 16", the place of the de- 
scending node in antecedent in, and 12" — 10* 29° 28' 
16 "j=s 1' 1° 31' 44" its* longitude according to the 
order of the signs, and 1* 0° 3J>44'V*20° 7' 27 
JO 0 24' 1? # the moon's distance ^ ft om her descending 
node, which, being within ’ the limit of a lunar 
eclipse, shows that the moon will be then eclipsed. 
For her latitude at this time, say, as radius is to the 
inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, 4° SO' or 270', 
so is the sine of her distance from the node 620 57", 
to her latitude of 48' 45" 


SIXTH OPLBATION. 


♦ From the elements now found, to compute the 
diameter of the moon and shadow, and the duration 
qfpt eclipse. 4 


The Sunjs mean diameter is . . 6500 

Mein's 480 

Earth's . 1600 


Yojan* 
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Skin’s moan motion, , . 59' 8" 

Mpon’s, 790 85 

Sun’s true motion, ... 00 8* 

\ Moon’s, 743 7 

Moon’s latitude, .... 48 45 

As the moon’s mean motion is to her mean diame- 
ter. so is her true motion to her tjue diameter for the 

•Y 

time of opposition, 45 1 H Yojan, which* 

divided by fifteen, quotes 30' 5" of a great circle 

As the sun’s mean motion is to his mean diameter, 
so is ius true motion to his diameter at the instant 

Y 

of opposition =663^ 14 Yojan, 

As the mooti’s itlean motion is to the earth’s dia- 
meter, so is the mode's .equated motion to the Sitchi , 
or a fourth numbef, winch must be taken as the 
earth’s diametei. foi the purpose of propoitiomng its 
shadow lo the moon’s distance and apparent diameter 
i5 () <) A (j Yojan, the Siu/u. 

79 ° 35 ^ 

Fquattd diameter of the sun, . . 6639 14 
Of the earth, 1503 56’ 


Difference, 5039 14 , 

As the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon's dia- 
meter, so is the dtffeience above 56 J 9 14, to a fourth 
number, which, deducted from the Suchi, or equated 

diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter of the earth’s 

\ y v , 

shadow ‘at the moot), 372. % and 
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1303. 56—372. 7 — 1131. 49 Yojan, which, divided 
by fifteen, quotes 76' 27* of a great circle for the 
same. 

From the half sum of the diameters of the moon 
and shadow — - =52' 4 6" subtract the moon's 

latitude 48' 45*, the remainder is the Click' anna, or 
portion of the moon’s diameter eclipsed, 4' 1* of a 
great circle, and by the nature of a right-angled 
triangle, the square root of the difference of the squares 
of the moon's latitude, and the half sum of the 
diameters of the shadow and moon, will be the path 
of the moon’s centre, fiom the beginning to the 
middle of the eclipse. 

The diameter of the shadow i% ^5 27 
Of the moon, „. j «'30 5 

Sum, I . . 105 32 

Half sum, . 52 46 


The moon’s latitude is ... , 48 45 


**58. 46** 48. 45* = 20' 11* which, divided 

by the moon's motion from the sun, quotes the half 
duration of the eclipse m dander and pa/as, oi Hindu 

mean solar hours — = n p v 

D * v 6Si 43 1 46 25 ; which 

'doubled, is 3 32 50, the whole duration of 4 the 
eclipse; which will be partial, the moonN latitude 
being greater than the difference between the semi- 
diameters of tbe Aioon's disk and the earth’s shadow. 


SEVENTH OPERATION. 


To find the position of the equmoctical colures, 
aqd thence the declination of the sun, the length 
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0 of day and night, and the time counted from sunrise, 
or hour uf the civil day when the eclipse will happen. . 

Isf. For the ayanansa or distance of the vernal equi- 

nox from the ltt of Malta. ( <J *7H»io) 

8» 4° 31' 30 "52" of which tuhe the bkuja 8* 4° 31' 3C^ 
5'J 1 — 6’ 2* 4° 31' 30" 52" which multiply by three and 
divide by ten, 6+ — 21' 27" the ayan > 
ama, which, m th6 picsent age is added to the sun's 
longitude, to find his distance from the vernal equi- 
nox. The sun’s equated longitude is (5* 19° 54' 1 1", 
and 6 » l</° 54' 11" x 1 9 ° 21' 27' ■» 7* it 0 15' 38" 
bis distance from the vernal cqtnnox. 

2<f. For.^the declination, right ascension, nn9P N * 
ascensional u^ff’erence. Tlie sun’s place n> 7* if 
IV 3b", and V 0 ° 15' 3b" his distance from 
the autumnal equinlix;, the sine of which is £3 1 7**' 
41", and as radius il to the sine of the greatest de- 
cimation 24°, termed the paramapacramajya 
so is 2174. 41 to ibe sine of Ins declination 88^' 40", 
the arc corresponding with which, in the cauon of 

sines, is lV 53 , ('-*1#-- -883' 4(>7- The equi- 
noctial shadow at Bhagalput is 5, .30, and, as the 
Gnomon of twelve angolas is to the equinoctial sha- 
dow, so is the sine of the declinatiou 883, «), to the 

A V 

ishitijya, — i05' l". And Ha the co-sine f 

of tRe declination is to the radius, so is the cshifijya to 
the sine of the c/tara, or ascensional diffeience, 

= 419' 4": its arc is 4l<T *56" the ascen- 
sional difference. 

" 2 d. For the length of the day and night. 

The modern Hindus make their computations in 
mean solar time, the Sury SiddhLnta duects, that 
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should be mrid*i iii sydereal time. A »y- < 
digital ’day contains sixty dqrtaas; each dandq, sixty 
tjp*j| das; and each vicula six. respirations, in all 21600 
respirations, answering to the minutes of the equatoj*. 
A nacshatra day is exceeded in length hyihe savan or 
Solar day, by reason of the sun’s proper motion in the 
eelijptic, the former measures time equably, but the 
letter varies in its length from the inequality of the 
sun’s motion, arid the obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
Srio's equated motion for the middle of the eclipse 
w^sfound 60' 2 *"; anid the oblique ascension, for the 
eighth sign from the vernal equinox, in which he will 
be fotind at that time, is taken froth the foregoing 
table343 palm, or 2085 respirations. As the num- 
ber- of minutes contained in one sine 1800, is to the 


number of respirations, or the arc of thg,#equator in 
minutes answering to the, oblique^ ^jsrmision of the 
sine, the sun is in 2085, as dbove^so Is the equated 
motion 60' 24", to the excess if? respirations of the 
savan or solar day over the nacshatra or sydereal day 
*'€ == : 69' y"; which, added to 2l60o' gives 

the length of the solar day by civil account from 
sunrise to -sun rise, sydereal time 2166.9. 3 respirations. 
From one-fosrtli of this deduct the ascensional dif- 
ference, the eun being declined towards the south 
jjiole, for the- semidiurnal arc; arid ad<d it for the 
setmnocturnftl arc : the former is 4997' 1,9" end the 
letter 5837t;l1 i S.^hich may be reduced to dandas, or 
H'mdu hf fiiiki.hW .a'division of 360. Hence half the 

'■ . D *.▼ 
gt 1- . ' half the night 16 12 52. 

'Tld-.i^bble'driy id&sd to half the night shows the hour 

c4|t|€ii : froth preceding sunrise to midnight 

^43 -5^8,, ,to ..whjhb add the, time at. midnight nnex- 
the:0yftipw tit'hi, for the hour of the civil 
4ty . corresponding with the middle of the eclipse. 


bdhour from midnight to the end of the purntnta~ 
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* is already found 12 51 in mean solar time, and 
to reduce it to sydereal time, aay, as 2 It) 00' is to 
* or or 

2d 600' *59' 8", so is 12 51, to sydereal hours 12 53, 

» * , 
equal to 2 5 1 solar hours. 


From the preceding sunrise to midnight, is 43 59 
At midnight will remain of the pumima\ ■ »_ 

tit hi, . . * / . 53 


Hour of the civil day at the middle of 

the eclipse, 

Deduct the half duration, 


} 56 53 *- 
. 1 46 25 


Beginning <W\fhe eclipse, . . 55 5 35 

Add the wholg' duration, 3 33 50 

End of the eclipse, |. : 58 38 25 


d »' 

And the day and night containing together 60 1 1 

V D P v 

30, the eclipse should end 1 33 5 before sunrise, ac- 
cording to this calculation. 


The first day of the creation, according to the 
Hindus, was Ravi-var, or Sunday: the number of days 
for which the above calculation has been made, is 
714404082947, which, divided by seven* the number 
of days in a week are 12057726135 weeks and two 
days; the astronomical, day therefore of Soma-var, 
or Monday, will end at midnight preceding the eclipse; 
but the Soma-var by civil computation will Continue 
to the nesj;, ensuing sunrise; and this 1 Sotna-var, by cal* 
dilating the number of days elapsed from the instapt 
the sun entered the sign Tula, to his advance of 19® 54' 
on that sign, will be found to fall on the 19th of the' 
month Cartic , answering to the thi/d of November. 
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The time of the full moon and the duration of the 
’jseRpee, found by this computation, differ considerably 
from the Nautical Almanac. The Siddhanta Rahasya 
and Grahalaghava, comparatively modern treatise^, 
are nearer the truth, yet far, from correct. The 
Hindus, in determining these phenomena, are satisfied 
which within a few minutes of the true time. 



OF THE HI X BUS. 


A comparative Statement of this Eclipse as predicted 
'' in the Nautical Almanac, with computations of it 
made bp different Hindu books. Those malted (*) 
are made for different meridians, the last / believe 
for Tirhut. 


•> Equated longitude for midnight at 
NAMES. Bhagaipur, supposed in 8° 50' £, from 

Lanca, and 88° E. from Greenwich. , 


TheMoan. 1 TheNafo. 


iSurya Siddhanta, . . . 
Tables of Mackranda 
j* Grahalaghava, . 
Siddhanta Rahasyu, . 


6 19 54 11 
& 19 55 (J 

6 IQ 54 29 


y. Add to each the ayarumsa 19 0 21* &JC 
for the longitude counted according to 
European astronomers from the Equi* 
noctial colure. 


Surya Siddhanta, . . . 
Tables of Macaranda 
* Grahalaghava, . . . 
Siddhanta Raluuya, . 
Nautical Almanac . 


Surya Siddhanta, 

Tables of Macaranda, • . 

* Grahalaghava, 

Siddhanta Rifhasya, .... 

* Grab ana Mala, a Ca- 1 
talogue of Eclipses, J 

Nautical Almanac 1 L6 



— 37| 6 24 5j$ 22 2 



















XVL 

ON THB 

• ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ZODIAC, 


BY +UE PRESIDENT. 

T ENGAGE to support an opinion (which the leftrn- 
ed and industrious M. Montucla seems to treat with 
extreme contempt) that the Indian division of the 
Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks of* Arabs, 
hut, having been known in this country from tliims 
immemorial, and being the same in part with that U9ed 
by other nations of the old Hindu race, was probably 
invented by thY first progenitors of that race before 
their dispersion. “ ^he Indians” he says, “have two 
“divisions of the jSodiac; one, like that of the 
“ Arabs, relating to the moon, and consisting of 
“ tieenty-Seven equal parts, by which they can tell 
“ very nearly the hour of the night ; another relating 
“ to the sun, and, like ours, containing twelve signs* 
“ to which they have given as many names, corre- 
“ sponding with those which vve have borrowed from, 
“the Greeks All that is true; but he adds, “Xt 
“ is highly probable that they received them at some 
“ time or another by the intervention of the Arabs’ 
“ for no man, surely, can persuade himself, that it is the 
“ ancient division of the Zodiac, formed* according 
“ to* some authors, by the forefathers of mankind, 
“ and still preserved among the Hindus. ” Now I under- 
take to prove, that the Indian Zodiac was hot bor- 
rowed mediately or directly from the Arabs or Greeks; 
and, since the solar division of it in India is the sdrii^ 
in Substance with that used in Greece, we may reasona- 
bly conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 1 it 
from an older nation, who first gave names to the 



. 0S T " Tol whl both Grots 

i» to-W “<* * . 

M » ««■>"»•» accot. ^ . 
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# t L i0 oui: conversations with the FandiU, we 
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“that a mountain of gold rises, and gleams in the 
“ centre; bht we believe the earth to be shaped like a 

Cadamba fruit, or spheroidal, and admits only four 
“•oceans of salt water, all which we name from the four 
“ cardinal points, and ini which are many great pen- 
“ insulas, with innumerable islands. They will tell you 
“ that a dragon’s head swallows the moon, and thus 
“ causes an eclipse i but we know that the supposed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the nodes, or 
“ points formed by intersections of the ecliptic and 
“ moon’s orbit. In short, they have imagined a 
“system which exists only in their fancy; but wei 
“ consider nothing as true without such evidence a» 
“ cannot he questioned.” I could not perfectly Un- 
derstand the old Gymnosophist, when he told me 
that the Rasichacra, or circle of signs (fdr so he call- 
ed the Zodiac^ was J ike a Dhustura flower;' meaning 
the Datura , to whith the Sanscrit name has been 
softened, and the flower* of which is conical, oj\ shaped 
like a funnel. At first I thought that lie alluded to a 
projection of the hemisphere on the plane of the 
colure, and to the angle formed by the elliptic and 
equator; but a younger astronomer, named Vinayaca, 
who came forward to sec me, assured me that they 
meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, or the base 
of the cone; and that it was usual among their ancient 
writers to borrow from fruit and flowers their appella- 
tions of several plane and Solid figures. 

From the two Bradmans, whom I have just named, 
I learned the following curious particulars; and you 
may depend on my accuracy in repeating them, since 
I wrote them in their presence, as well as corrected 
what I had written, till they pronounced it perefect. 
They dividfe a greaf circle, as we do, into three hun-' 
dred and sixty degrees, called by them ansas, or por- 
tions; of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of 
the twelve signs, in this order: 

Vox,. II. U 
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m 


Mesha, the Ram. 
Vruha, the Bull. 
Mit'kuna , the Pair. 
Carcata, the Crab, 
i Sinka, the Lion. 
Cany a, the Virgin. 


Tula, the Balance. 

8 . V rishchica, the Scorpion". 
Dhanus , the Bow. 
Macara, the Sea- monster. 
Cumbka, the Ewer. 

12. Mina, the Fish. 


The figures of the twelve astcrisms, thus denominat- 
ed with respect to the sun, are specified by Sripeti, au- 
thor of the Retnamala, in Sanscrit verses; which I pro- 
duce as my vouchers in the original, with a verbal 
translation: 


y 

Meshadayo nama, samanarupi, r , 
Vinagadadhyam mit’hunam nri^ugmam, 
Pradipasasye dadhati carabhyam 
Navi st’hita varini canyacaiva. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapanir 
Dhantirjdhanuslnnan hayawat parangah 
Miigananah syan macaro’tha cumbhah 
Scandhe nero rictaghatam dadbanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’ho hi minah 
Matsyadwayam swast'halacharinomi . 


“ The ram, bull, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the 
$ figures of those five animals respectively: the pair 
are a damsel playing on a vina, and a youth wielding. 
JfXmUce; the virgin stands on a boat in water, hold- 
i^|ng in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear bf 
,%-ice-corn ; the balance is held by a weigher with a 
^weight in one hand; the bow, by an archer, whose 
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“ hinder parts are like those of a. horse; the see* 
“ monster has the face of an antelope; the ewer is a 
“•water-pot borne on the shoulder of a man, who 
“‘empties it; the fish are two, with their heads turned 
“ to each other’s tail: and all these are supposed to 
“ he in such places as suit their several natures.” 


To each of the* twenty-seven lunar stations, which 
they call nacshatras , they allow thirteen ansae and 
one-third, or thirteen degrees twenty minutes; and their 
names appear in the order of the signs, but without 
any regard to tire figures of them. 


Asxvini . 

• Mama, 

Mula. 

Bharani. 

PurvA p’halguni. 

Fiarva shadha , 

Critic a. 

IhtaYcvtfhalgum. 

Uttarashadha, 

Rohini. 

Hasta* 

Sravana . 

Mtigasiras. 

Chitra . V # 

Dhaniahta. 

Ardra. 

Swati. ' 

Satabhisha. 

Punarvasu. 

Vifac'ha. 

Patvubkadrapada, 

Pushy a. 

Anuradha. 

Uttarabhadrapada* 

Aslesha. 

i8. Jyesht'ha . 27, 

Revati* 


Between the twenty- first and twenty-second constel- 
lations, we find in the plate three stars, called Abhijit ; 
but they are the last quarter of the asterism immedi- 
ately preceding, or the latter Askar, as the word is com- 
monly pronouuced. A complete revolution of the 
mpon, with* respect to the stars, being made in twen**. 
ty-seven days, odd hours, minutes, and seconds, and 
perfect exactness being, either hot attained by the 

Us 
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Hindus dr not acquired by them, they fixed on the 
Humber twenty-seven, and inserted Abhfjit for some 
astrological purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. 
The drawing, from which the plate was engraved, 
seems intended to represent the figures of the twenty- 
seven constellations, together with Abhijit , as they 
are described in three stanzas by the author of the 
Retnamala: * 

t, Turagarnuc’hasaclricsham yonirupam eshurabham, 
Sacatasamam at’hainasyottarnangena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabhani salopamatti bham, 
Sayanasadrisamanyachchatra paryancarupam* 


2. Hastacarayutam cha maucticasaniam 
chany at pravalopatnaui^ 

Dhrishyam torana sannibham balinibhatn, 
satcundalabham param ; 
Crudhyatcesarivicramena f ulrisam, 
sayyasatnanam pararn 
Anyad dentivilasavat st’h-itamatah 
sringatacavyacti bhfm. 

t 

g. Trivicrauiabham cha mridangarupam, 

V rittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 
Paryancaruparn murajanucaram, 

Ityevam aswadibhachacrarupam. 


“ A horse’s head, yotn or bhaga, a razor, a wlieel- 
“ ed carriage, the head of an antelope, a gem, a 
“ house, an arrow, a wheel, another bouse, a bed- 
“ stead, another bedstead, a hand, a pearl, a piece 
“ of coral, a festoon of leaves, an oblation to the 
“ Gods, a rich ear-ring, the tail of a fierce lion* a 
“ couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near which 
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“ is the kernel of the sringataca- nut, the three foot-. 
“ steps of Vishnu , a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced 
“.image, another couch, and a smaller sort of tabor; 
“•such are the figures of Asmni and the rest in the 
“ circle of lunar constellations.” 


The Hindu draughtsman has* very 111 represented 
most of the figures; and he has transposed the two 
Asharas as well as the two Bhadrapads ; but his figure 
of Abhijit, which looks like our ace of hearts, has a 
resemblance to the kernel of the trapa : a curious 
water-plant described in a separate essay. In another 
Sanscrit book, the figures of the same constellations are 
thus varied : 

A couch. 

A winnowing fan. 
Another. 

"An arrow. , 

A tabor. 

A circle of stars. 

A staff for burdens. 
The beam of a balance 
27. A fish. 


A horse s head.* 
Yom, or bhaga. 
A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 
One bright star. 
A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 
0. A doe’s tail. 


A slight tail. 
Two stars S. to N. 
Two,\ T . to S. 

A handV 
A pearl \ 

Red saffrqp. 

A festoon . 

A snake. 

13. A boar’s head. 


From twelve of the aslcrisms just enumerated, are 
derived the names of the twelve Indian months, in the 
usual form of patronymics; for the Pauranics , who 
reduce all nature to a system of. emblematical my- 
thology, suppose a celestial nymph to preside over 
each of the constellations, and feign that the God 
§oma, or ‘Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, be- 
came the father of twelve Genii, or months, who are 
named after their several mothers; but the Jyautishi- 

U 3 . 
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cas assert, that, when their lunar year was arranged by 
former astronomers, the moon was at the full in each 
month on the very day when it entered the naeshatra , 
from which that month is denominated. The man- 
ner in which the derivatives are formed, will best ap- 
pear by a comparison of the months with their several 
constellations:,, 

* c - 


Aswina. 
Cartica. 
Margasirsha. 
4. Pausha. 
Magha. 
Phalguna. 


Chaitra. 

8. Vaisac’ha. 
Jyaisht’ha. 
Ashara. 
Sravana. 
\<i. Bhadra. 


The third month is also can’d Agruhayana (whence 
the common word Agran is corrupted) from another 
name of Mrigasiras. / 


i 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial 
verses, in which the Hindis have a custom of link- 
ing together a number of ideas otherwise connected, 
and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a regular 
measure: thus by putting teeth for thirty-two; lludra 
for eleven; season for six; arrow or element for five; 
mean, Veda , or age , for four; Rama, fire, or quality, 
for three; eye, or Cumara, for two; and earth or moon 
for one, they have composed four lines, which express 
the number of stars in each of the twenty- seven 'as- 
terisms: 


Vahni tri ritwis.hu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Banaswinetra sara bhucu yugabdhi ramah, ' 
Rudrabdhiramagunavedasatadwiyugma, 
Dcnta budbairabhihitah cramaso bhatarah. 
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That is, “ three, three, six; five, three, one; 
“four, thrfee, five; five, two, two; five, one, one; 
“ four, four, three; eleven, four, and three; tliree, 
H four, an hundred ; two, two, thirty-two. Thus have 
“ the stars of the lunar constellations, in the order as 
“ they appear, been numbered by the wise.” 

If ^he stanza was correctly repeated to me, the 
two Asharas are considered as one asterism, and 
Abhijit as three separate stars; but I suspect an error 
in the third line, because dwibana , or two and Jive, 
would suit the metre as well as hdhirama; and because 
there tvere only three Vedas in the early age, when, it 
is probable, the stars were enumerated, and the tech- 
nical verse composed. 

Two lunar stations, e. mansions, and a quarter are 
co-extensive, we see, with one sign; and nine stations 
correspond with four signs. By counting, therefore, 
thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the first star 
in the head of the RaVn, inclusively, we find the 
whole extent of Aswini, and shall be able to ascertain 
the other stars with sufficient accuracy ; but first let 
us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacs , de- 
noting the mansions, as in the Varanes Almanac, by 
the first letters or syllables of their names : 
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Months. 

Aswia 

Cartic 

Agrahayan 

Paush 

Magh 

f 

P’halgun 

Cbaitr 

Vaisac’h 

Jaisht’h 

Ashar 

Sravan 

Bhadr 


Solar 

Astern itns. 

•\ Mesh 
r Vrish , 
IMit’hun 
J Carcat 4. 


Mansions. 


n Dhan 
fMacar 

fcumbh 

^Min 





18, 


27. 


Hence we may readily know the stars in each man* 
they follow in order : 


sion, as 

Lunar Solar 

Mansions. Astermu. 

. Aswini. Ram, 

Bbarani. 

* Critica. Bull. 

* Rohini. 

Mrigasiras. Pair 

* Ardra. — 


Stars. 

Three in and near the head. 
Three in the tail. 

Six of the pleiads. 

Five in the head and neck. 

{ Three in or near the feef, 
perhaps in the Galaxy 
One on the knee. 
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Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the me- 
morial verse in the Retnamala, I have preferred the au- 
thority of the writer to that of the painter, who has 
drawn 30 me terrestrial things with so little similitude, 
that we must not implicitly rely on his representation 
of objects merely celestial. He seems particularly to 
have erred in the stars Dhanisht'a . 


For the assistance of those who' may be inclined to 
re-examine the twenty-seven constellations with a 
chart before them, I subjoin a table of the degrees 
to which the naeshatras extend respectively from the 
first star in the asterism of Aries , which we now see 
near the beginning of the sign Taurus, as it was 
placed in the ancient sphere. 


s. 

D. M. 

N. 

D. 

N. 

D. M. 

I. 

13 20 

X. 

133 20 

XIX. 

256 20 

II. 

26 40 

XI. 

14ff 40 

XX. 

260 40 

Ilf. 

40 0 

XII. 

1 6 ® 0 

XXI. 

280 0 

IV. 

20 

XIII. 

l/3 20 

XXII. 

293 20 

V. ■ 

66 40 

XIV. 

18(5 40 

XXIII. 

306 40 

VI. 

80 0 

XV. 

200 0 

XXIV. 

320 0 

VII. 

C)3 20 

XVI. 

213 20 

XXV. 

333 20 

vm. 

106 40 

XVII. 

226 40 

XXVI. 

34tf 40 

IX. 

120 0 

XVIII. 

240 0 

XXVII. 

360 0 


The asterisms of the first column are in the jigns 
of Taurus, Gemini , Cancer, Leo; those of the second , 
in Virgo, Libra , Scorpio, Sagittarius; and those of 
the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries , 
We cannot very much err, therefore, in any series 
of three constellations; for, by counting 13*20' for- 
wards and backwards, we find the spaces occupied by 
the two extremes, and the intermediate space belongs 
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of course to the middlemost. It is not meant that 
the division of the Hindu Zodiac into £uch spaces is 
ex#ct to a minute, or that every star of each asterism 
must necessarily be found in the space to which it 
belongs ; but the computation will be accurate enough 
for our purpose; and no lunar mansion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Soit- 
ckl could dream that Vishc’ha w*as in the Northern 
Crown, I can hardly comprehend; but it surpas- 
ses all comprehension that M. Bailly should copy his 
dream, and give reasons to support it; especially as 
four stars, arranged pretty much like those in the In- 
dian figure, present themselves obviously near the Bar 
lance, or the Scorpion. I have not the boldness to 
exhibit the individual stars in each mansion, distin- 
guished in Bdyer's method, by Greek letters, because, 
though, 1 have ljttle doubt that the five stars of Asleslta, 
in the form of a wheel, are ij, y, /a, of the Lion, and 
those of Mula y, t, ?, <p, r, a-, v, o, £, t, of the Sagittary : 
and though I think many of the others equally clear, 
yet, where the number of stars in a mansion is less 
than three, or even than tour, it is not easy to fix on 
them with confidence; and I must wait, until some 
young Hindu astronomer, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leisure on serene nights at 
the proper seasons, to point out in the firmament it- 
self the several stars of all the constellations for which 
he can find names in the Sanscrit language. The 
only stars, except those in the Zodiac, that have yet 
been distinctly named to me, are the Septarshi, Dhruva , 
Arundhati, Vishnupad , . Matrimandel ; and, in the 
southern hemisphere, Jgastya, or Canopus. The 
twenty-seven Yoga stars, indeed, have particular 
names, in the order of the naeshatras , to which tiiey 
belong; and since we learn * that the Hindus have 




* Sec page 270, 
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determined the latitude, longitude, and rigid ascension 
'of each, it rni£ht be useful to exhibit the list of them: 
but at present I can only subjoin the names of twenty- 
seven Yogas, or divisions of the Ecliptic. 


Vishcamhha. 

Ganda. 

Parigha, 

Priti. 

' Vr iddh i. 

Sira , 

Ayushmat. 

JDhruva. 

Siddha . 

Saubhagya, 

Vyaghata. 

Saddhya . 

Sobhana. 

Hershana. 

Sub ha. 

Atigamla. 

Vajra. 

Sacra. 

Sucarman. 

Asrij. 

Brahman . 

Dhriti. 

Vyatipata. 

India. 

Sula. 

Variyas. 

Vaidhriti . 

Having shown 

in what meaner 

the Hindus arrange 


the Zodiacal stars with respect to the sun and moon, 
let us proceed to our principal subject, the antiquity of 
that double arrangement, in the first place, the Brah- 
mans were always too proud to borrow their science 
from the Greeks , Arabs , Moguls , or any nation of 
Mlechch’has , as they call those who are ignorant of 
the Vedas , and have not studied the language of the 
Gods. They have often repeated to me the fragment 
of an old verse, which they now use proverbially, it a 
nicho yavanatparah, or no base creature can be lower than 
a Yavun; by which name they formerly meant an Imiian 
or Greek, and now mean a Mogul , or generally a Mu- 
selman. When I mentioned to different Pandits, at se- 
veral times, and in several places, the opinion of Montu- 
cla, they could not prevail on themselves to oppose it by 
serious argument; hut some laughed heartily; others, 
with a sarcastic smile, said it was a pleasant imagina- 
tion; and all seemed to think it a notion bordering 
on phrenzy. In fact, although the figures of the 
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twelve Indian signs bear a wonderful .resemblance 
to those of the Grecian, yet they are too much varied' 
for a mere copy, and the natureof the variation proves 
them to be original; nor is the resemblance more ex- 
traordinary than that, which has often been observed, 
between our Gothic days of the week and those of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the same luminaries, 
and (what is yet more singular) revolve in the same 
order: Ravi, the Sun; Soma, the Moon; Mangala, 
Tuisco; Budha, Woden; Vrihaspati, Thor; Sutra , 
Frey a; Satii, Sater; yet no man ever imagined that 
the Indians borrowed so 'remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I will 
only observe, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, like 
all the rest, a male deity, named also Usanas, and 
believed to be a sage of infinite learning: but Zohrah, 
the Nahid of the Persians, is a goddess like the Frey a 
of our Saxon progenitors. The drawing, therefore, of 
the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. 
Johnson, relates to the Persian system, and represents 
the genii supposed to preside over them, exactly as 
they are described by the poet Ilatiji: “He bedecked 
“ the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth 
“ with the race of men: he gently turned the auspi- 
“ cious new' moon of the festival, like a bright jewel, 
“ round the ancle of the sky; he placed the Hindu 
“ Saturn on the seat of that restive elephant, the re- 
“ volving sphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, 
“ as a hook to coerce the intoxicated beak; he made 
“ silken strings of sun-beams for the lute of Venus; 
“ and presented Jupiter , who saw the felicity of true 
“ religion, with a rosary of clustering pleiads. The 
“ bow of the sky became that of Mars when he was 
“ honoured with the command of the celestial host; 
“ for God conferred sovereignty on the Sun; and squa- 
“ drons of stars were his army.” 
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The names and forms of the lunar constellations, 
• especially of Bkarani and Abhijit, indicate a simplicity 
of manners peculiar to an ancient people; and they 
differ entirely from those of the Arabian system, in 
which the very first asterism appears in the dual num- 
ber, because it consists only of two stars. Menzil, or 
the place of alighting, properly signifies a station , or 
stage, and "thence is used for an ordinary day’s journey; 
and that idea seems better applied than mansion to so 
incessant a traveller as the moon ; the menaziluH kamar , 
or lunar stages, of the Arabs have tu cnty-eight names, 
in the following order, the* particle at being under- 
stood before every word: 


Sharatan. 

Nathrath.* 

Ghafr. 

, Dhabili. 

fiutain. 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyah. 

Bulaa. 

Thurayya. 

Jabbah. 

Iclil. 

Suud. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya 

Hakaah. # 

Saifah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naaim. 

Mukhir* 

9 «Dhiraa. 

14. Simac. 

fii. Beldah- 

28. Risha. 




Now, if we can trust the Arabian lexicographers, 
the number of stars in their several menzils rarely agrees 
with those of fhe Indians; and two such nations must 
naturally have observed, and' might naturally have 
named, the principal stars near which the moon 
passes in the course of each day, without any com- 
munication pn the subject. There is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the ‘ Hindus 
and Arabs on any subject of literature or science; 
for, though we have reason to believe that a commer- 
cial intercourse subsisted in very early times be- 
tween Yemen and the western coast of India, yet tjie 
Brahmans , who alone are permitted to read the six 
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Vedangas, one of which is the astronomical Sastra , 
were not then commercial, and, most probably, nei- * 
thpr could nor would have conversed with Arabian 
merchants. The hostile irruption' of the Arabs into 
Hindustan , in the eighth century, and that of the Mo- 
guls under Chengiz, in the thirteenth, were not likely 
to change the astronomical system of the Hindus; but 
the supposed consequence's of modern revolutions are 
out of the question ; for, if any historical records be 
true, we know with as positive certainty, that A marsikn 
and Calidas composed their works before the birth of 
Christ , as that Menander and Terence wrote before that 
important epoch. Now the twelve signs and twenty- 
seven mansions are mentioned, by the several names 
before exhibited, in a Sanscrit vocabulary by the 
first of tbosb Indian authors ; and the second of them 
frequently alludes to Rohini and the rest by name in 
liis Fatal Ring* his Children of the Sun , and his Birth 
of Cumara: from which poem I produce two lines, 
that*my evidence may not -seem to be collected from 
mere conversation : — 

Maitre muhurte sasalanch'hanena, 

Yogam gatasuttarap’halganishu. 

“ When the stars of Uttar up'halgun had joined in* 
“ a fortunate hour the fawn-spotted moon.'’ 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture 
of M. Montucla , I need not urge the gre^t antiquity 
of Menu*s Institutes, in which the twenty-seven aster- 
isms are called the daughters of Dacsha and the con- 
sorts of Soma , or the Moon ; nor rely on the testimony 
of the Brahmans , who assure me with one voice, that 
the names of the Zodaical stars occur in the Vedas ; 
thrSe of which I firmly believe, from internal and 
external evidence, to be more than three thousand 
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years pld.‘ Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
■ prove, I will close my essay with a general observation. 
The result of Newton’s researches into the history, of 
the primitive sphere was, “ that the practice of obser- 
“ ving the stars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon, 
“ and was propagated thence by conquest in the reign 
“ of his son Sisac, into Africa, Europe, and Asia ; 
“ since which time A t las formed the sphere of the Ly- 
bians; Chiron, that of the Greeks, and the Chal- 
“ deans, a . sphere of their own.”' Now I hope, on 
some other occasions, to satisfy the public, as I have 
perfectly satisfied myself that “the practice of ob- 
“ serving the stars began, with the rudiments of civil 
“ society, in the country of those whom we call Chal- 
“ deans; from which it was propagated into Egypt; 
“ India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia,' before the 
“ reign of Sisac or Sacya, who by conquest spread a 
“ new system of religion and philosophy from the 
“ Nile to the Ganges about a thousand years before 
“ Christ ; but that Chiron and Atlas were allegorical 
“ or mythological personages, and ought to have no 
“ place in the serious history of our species.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE KINDOM OF NEPAL, 
BY FATHER GIUSEPPE, 

Prefect of the Roman Mission. 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


npHE kingdom of Nepal is situated to the north- 
east of Patna , at the distance of ten or eleven 
days journey from that city. The common road to it 
lies through the kingdom of Mactoanpur; but the mis- 
sionaries aird many other persons enter it on the Bettia 
quarter. Within the distance of four days journey 
from Nepal the road is good in the plains of Hin- 
dustan, but in the mountains it is bad, narrow, and 
dangerous. At the foot of the hills the country is 
called Teriani; and there the air is very unwholesome 
from the middle of March to the middle of Novem- 
ber; and the people in their passage catch a disorder, 
called in the language of that country Aul, which is 
a putrid fever, and of which the generality of people 
who are attacked with it die in a few days; but on 
the plains there is no apprehension of it. Although 
the road be very narrow and inconvenient for three 
or four days at the passes of the hills, where it is ne- 
cessary to cross and recross the river more than fifty 
times, yert, on reaching the interior mountain before 
you descend, you have an agreeable prospect of the 
extensive plain of Nepal , resembling an amphitheatre 
covered with populous towns and villages: the cir- 
cumference -of the plain is about WO miles, a little 
irregular, and surrounded by hills on all sides, so that 
no person can enter or come out of it without passing 
the mountains. — 


X 
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There are three principal cities injthe plain, each 
of which was the capital of an independent kingdom; 
the principal city of the three is situated to the north- 
ward of the plain, and is called Cat’hmandu: it con- 
tains about 18,000 houses; and this kingdom from 
south to north extends to the distance of twelve or 
thirteen days journey as far as the borders of Tibet, 
and is almost as extensive from east to west. The 
king of Cat'hmandu has always about fifty thousand 
soldiers in his service. The second city to the south- 
west of Cat’hmandu is called Lelit Pattan , where 1 
resided about four years; it contains near a4,000 
bouses; the southern boundary of this kingdom is at 
the distance of four days journey, bordering on the 
kingdom of Macicanpur. The third principal city 
to the east of Lelit Pattan is called B’Jiatgan; it 
contains about J £5,000 families, extends towards the 
east to the distance of five or six days journey, and 
borders upon another nation, also independent, called 
Ciratas , who profess no religion. Besides these three 
principal cities, there are many other large and less 
considerable towns or fortresses, one of which is 7 imi , 
abd another Cipoti, each of which contains about 
8,000 houses, and is very populous. All those towns, 
both great and small, are well built; the houses are 
constructed' of brick, and are three or four stories 
high; their apartments are not lofty; they have doors 
and window’s of wood, well worked and arranged with 
great regularity. The streets of all their towns are 
paved with brick or Slone, with a regular declivity 
to .carry off the water. In almost every strict of the 
Capital towns there are also good wells made of stone, 
from which the water passes through several stone- 
canals for the public benefit. In every town there are 
large square varandas, well built for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers and the public. These varanda^are 
called Pali’; and there are also many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parts of the country for public 
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use. There are also, on the outside of the great 
towns, small square reservoirs of water, faced with 
brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of steps for the convenience of those who choose 
to bathe. A piece of water of this kind on the out- 
side of the city of Cat'hmandu, was at 1 east 2(H) feetlong 
on each side of the square ; and every part of its work- 
manship had a good appearance; 

The religion of Nepal is of two kinds: the more 
ancient is professed by many people who call them- 
selves Baryesu: they pluck out all the hair from their 
heads; their dress is of coarse red woollen cloth, and 
they wear a cap of the same; they are considered as 
people of the religious order; and their religion pro- 
hibits them from marrying, as it is with the Lamas of 
Tibet, from which country their religion was originally 
brought; but*in Nepal they do not observe this rule, 
except at their discretion. They have large monasteries, 
in which every one has a separate apartment, or place 
of abode; they observe also particular festivals, the 
principal of which is called Yatra in their language, 
and continues a month or longer, according to the 
pleasure of the king. The ceremony consists in 
drawing an idol, which at Lelit Pattan is called 
Baghero*, in a large and richly ornamented car, co- 
vered with gilt copper: round about the idol stand 
the king and the principal Baryesus; and in this 
manner the vehicle is almost every day drawn through 
some one of the streets of the city by the inhabitants, 
who run about beating and playing upon every kind 
of instrument their country affords, which make an 
inconceivable noise. 


* I suppose a name of Bhagavat or Criskna 5 but Bharga is Main- 
dev u, and Bajri, «r I'ajri, mean* the Thunderer . _ 

• X 2 
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The oilier religion, the more common of the two* 
is that Of the Brahmens , and is the same as is followed 
in Hindustan , with the difference that in the latter 
country, the Hindus being mixed with the Mohamme- 
dans, their religion also abounds with many prejudices, 
and is not strictly observed ; whereas in Nepal, where 
there are no Musselmans (except one Cashmirian mer- 
chant) the Hindu religion is -practised in its greatest 
purity. Every day of the month' they class under its 
proper name, when certain sacrifices are to be per- 
formed and certain prayers offered up in their tem- 
ples. The places of worship are more in number in 
their towns than, I believe, are to be found in the most 
populous and most flourishing cities of Christendom ; 
many of them arc magnificent according to their ideas 
of architecture, and constructed at a very considerable 
expence; some of them have four or five square cu- 
polas; and in some of the temples two or three of the 
extreme cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of 
them, are decorated with gilt copper.- 

In the city of Lelil Pat tan the temple of Baghero 
was contiguous to my habitation, and was more valu- 
able, on account of the gold, silver, and jewels it con- 
tained, than even the house of the king. Besides the 
large temples,' there arc also many small ones, which 
have stairs, by which a single person may ascend on 
the outside all around them: and some of those small 
temples have four sides, others six, with small stone 
or marble pillars, polished veiy smooth, w-ith two or 
three pyramidal stories, and all their ornaments well 
gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas of 
taste : and I think, that, if Europeans should ever go 
into Nepal , they might take some models from those 
‘little temples, especially from the two which are in 
thegreat court of Lelit Pattan, before the royal palace. 
On the outside of some of their temples there arc also 
g£ggl square pillars of single stones, from twenty to 
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thirty feet high, upon which they place their idols, su- 
perbly gilt. The greatest number of their temples 
have a good stone staircase in the middle of the 
fpur squares, and at the end of each flight of stairs 
there are lines cut out of stone on both sides. Round 
about tlicir temples there are also bells, which the peo± 
pie ring on particular occasions; and when they are 
at prayers, many cupolas are <flso quite tilled with 
little bells, hanging by cords in the inside, about the 
distance of a foot from each other, which make a 
great noise on that quarter where the wind conveys 
the sound. There are not only superb templfcs in 
tlicir great cities, but also within their castles. 

To the eastward of CaTlimandu , at the distance of 
two or three miles, there is a place called Tolu, by 
which there flows a small river, the water of which is 
esteemed holy, according to their superstitious ideas; 
and thither they carry people of high rank,, when they 
are thought to be at the point of death. At this place 
there is a temple, which is not inferior to the best and 
richest in any of the capital cities They also have 
it on tradition, that at two or three places in Nepal, 
valuable treasures are concealed underground. One 
of those places they believe is Tolu ; but no one is 
permitted to make use of them except the king, and 
that only in cases of necessity. Those treasures, they 
say, have been accumulated in this manner: When 
any temple bad become very rich from the offerings 
of the people, it was destroyed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground, one above another, in which the gold, 
silver, gilt copper, jewels, and every thing of value 
were deposited. When 1 was in Nepal, Gaiuprejas, 
king of Cat'hmandu, being in the utmost distress for 
money to pay his troops, in order to support himself* 
against Prifhwinarayan, ordered search to be made * 
for the treasures of Tolu; and, having dug to a con- 
siderable depth under ground, they came to the^jf il . 
• X 3 
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vault; from which his people took to the value of a 
lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Gainprejizs 
paid his troops, exclusive of a number of small figures 
in gold, or gilt copper, which the people who had 
made the search had privately carried off; and this 
I know very well; because one evening as I was walk- 
ing in the country alone, a poor man, whom I met 
on the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol 
in gold, or copper gilt, which might be five or six 
sicca weight, and which he cautiously preserved un- 
der his arm; but I declined accepting it. The peo- 
ple of Gainprejas had not completely emptied the 
first vault, when the army of Prif hwinarayan arrived 
at Tolu , possessed themselves of the place where the 
treasure was deposited, and closed the door of the 
vault, having first replaced all the copper there had 
been on the outside. 

To the westward also of the great’ city of Lelit 
Pattern , at the distance of only three miles, castle 
called Banga, in which there is a magnificent tem- 
ple. No one of the missionaries ever entered into this 
castle, because the people who have the care of it 
have such a scrupulous veneration for this temple, that 
no person is permitted to enter it with his shoes on; 
and the missionaries, unwilling to show Midi respect 
to their wise deities, never entered it. Hut when I 
was at Nepal, this castle being in the possession of the 
people of Gore ha, the commandant of the castle and 
of the two forts which border on the road, being a 
friend of the missionaries, gave me an invitation to 
his house, as he hat! occasion for a little plfysic^for 
himself ami some of his people. I then, under the 
protection of the Commandant, entered the castle 
| several times, am! the people durst not oblige me 
. to fake off my shoes. One day, when I* was at the 
Commandant’s house, he had occasion to go into fhe 
varanda, which is at the bottom of the great court 
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facing the temple, where all the chiefs dependent 
upon his orders were assembled, and where also was. 
collected the wealth of the temple; and, wishing to 
speak to me before I went away, he called me into 
the varanda. From this incident I obtained a sight 
of the temple, and then passed by the great court 
which was in front: it is entirely marble almost 
blue, but interspersed with large flowers of bronze 
well disposed, to form the pavement of the great court- 
yard, the magnificence of which astonished me; and I 
do not believe there is another equal to it in Europe . 

Besides the magnificence of the temples, which their 
cities and towns contain, there are many other rarities. 
At Cctfhmandu, on one side of the royal garden, there 
is a large* fountain, in which is one of their idols, 
called Narayan. This idol is of blue stone, crowned 
and sleeping on a mattress of the same kind of stone*: 
and the idol and mattress appear as floating upon the 
water. This stone machine is very large: I believe 
it to be eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in pro- 
portion; but well worked, and in good repair. 

In a wall of the royal palace of Cat'hmandv , which 
is built upon the court before the palace, there is a 
great stone of a single piece, which is about fifteen 
feet long, and four or five feet thick: on the top of 
this great stone there are four square holes at equal 
distances from each other. In the inside of the wall 
they pour water into the holes, and in the court- 
sirTe, each hole having a closed canal, every person 
may draw water to drink. At the foot of the stone is 
a large ladder, by which people ascend to drink; 
but the curiosity of the stone consists in -its being 
quite covered with characters of different languages* 
cBt upon it. Some lines contain the characters of thef 
language of the country; others the characters of 
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Tibet, others Persian , others Greek , besides several 
Others: of different nations; and in the middle there 
)s a line of Roman characters, which appears in .this 
form AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT ; but 
none of the inhabitants have any knowledge, how they 
came there, nor do they know whether or not any 
European had ever been in Nepal before the mission- 
aries, who arrived there only the beginning of the 
present century. They are manifestly two French 
names of seasons, with an English word between 
them. 

There is also to the northward of the city of Cat'll- 
mandu a hill called Shnbi, upon which are some tombs 
of the Lamas of Tibet, and other people of high rank 
of the same nation. The monuments arc constructed 
after various forms; two or three of them arc pyra- 
midal, very high and well ornamented; so that they 
have a very good appearance, and may be seen at a 
considerable distance. Round these monuments arc 
remarkable stones covered with characters, which 
probably are the inscriptions of some of the inhabit- 
ants of Tibet, whose bones were interred there. The 
natives of JVc/ta/ not only look upon the hill as sacred, 
but imagine it is protected by their idols; and, from 
this erroneohs supposition, never thought of station- 
ing troops there for the defence of it, although it be 
a post of great importance, and ouly at a short mile's 
distance from the city: but during the time of hosti- 
lities a party of Prit'hwinarayan's troops being pur- 
sued by those of Gainprejas, the former, to save them- 
selves, fled to this hill, and, apprehending no dan- 
ger from its guardian idols, they possessed them- 
selves of it, and erected a fortification (in their own 
♦style) to defend themselves. In digging (he ditches 
tfO.und .the fort, which were adjoiniug to the tombs, 
they found considerable pieces of gold, with a quan- 
tity of which metal the corpses of the grandees of Tibet 
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are always interred; and when the war was ended, I 
myself went to see the monuments upon the hills. 

* I believe that the kingdom of Nepal is very ancient, 
because it has always preserved its peculiar language 
and independence; but the cause of its ruin is the 
dissention which subsists among the three kings. 
After the death of their sovereign 1 , the nobles of Lelit 
Pattan nominated for their king Gainprejas, a man 
possessed of the greatest influence in Nepal; although 
some years afterwards they removed him from his 
government, and conferred it upon the king of 
B hat gait; but he also a short time afterwards was de- 
posed; and, after having put to death another king 
who succeeded him, they made an offer of the go- 
vernment to Prit* hwinarayan, who had already com- 
menced war. PriP hwinarayan deputed one of his 
brothers, by name Dehnerden Sah, to govern the king- 
dom of Lelit Pat Ian, and lie was in the actual govern- 
ment of it when I arrived at Nepal ; but the nobles 
perceiving that Frit' hwinarayan still continued to in- 
terrupt the tranquillity of the kingdom, they disclaim-: 
ed all subjection to him, and acknowledged for their 
sovereign Dehnerden Sah, who continued the war 
against "his brother Prit' hwinarayan : but some years 
afterwards they even deposed Dclmerden Sah , and 
elected in his room a poor man of Lelit Pattan , who 
was of royal origin. 

The king of Bahtgan, in order to wage war with the 
other kings of Nepal, had demanded assistance from 
Frit* hwinarayan; but seeing that Prit' hwinarayan was 
possessing himself of the country, he was obliged to 
desist, and to take measures for the defence of his 
own possessions; so jhat the king of Gore' ha, although 
he-iiad been formerly a subject of Gainp/ejas, taking 
advantage of the dissentions which prevailed among 
the other kings of Nepal, attached to his party mapy. 
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mountain-xhiefs, promising to keep them in posses* 
sion, and also to augment their authority and im- 
portance; and if any of them were guilty of a breach 
of faith, he seized their country as he had done to 
the kings of Marecajis, although his relations. 

The king of Gore* ha having already possessed him- 
self of all the mountains which surround the plain of 
Nepal , began to descend into the flat country, ima- 
gining he should be able to carry bn his operations 
with the same facility and success as had attended him 
on the hills; and, having drawn up his army before 
a town containing about 8000 houses, situate upon 
a hill called Cirtipur , about a league’s distance from 
Cat'hmandu, employed his utmost endeavours to get 
possession of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipilr receiving 
no support from the king of Lclit Pattan , to whom 
they were subject, applied for assistance*^ Gainprejas , 
who immediately marched with his whole army to their 
relief, gave battle to the army of the king of Gore' ha, 
and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the 
king of Gore ha was killed on the field of battle ; and 
the king himself, by the assistance of good bearers, 
narrowly escaped with hi9 life, by fleeing into the 
mountains. After the action, the inhabitants of Cirti- 
pur demanded Gainprejas for their king, and the 
nobles of the town went to confer with him on the 
business, but, being all assembled in the same apart- 
ment with the king, they were all surprised and seized 
by his people. After the seizure of those persons, Gain- 
prejas , perhaps to revenge himself of these nbble£ for 
having refused their concurrence to his nomination as 
king, privately caused some of them, to be put to 
death; another, by name Danavanta, was led through 
the city in a woman’s dress, along with several others, 
clothed in a ridiculous and whimsical manner, at the 
«xnence of the nobles of Lelit Pattan. Thev were 
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tlten kept in close confinement for a long time. At 
last, after making certain promises, and interesting- 
all the principal men of the country in their behalf, 
Gainprejas set them at liberty. 

* The king of Gorc'ha , despairing of his ability to 
get possession of the plain of Nepal by strength, hoped 
to effect his purpose by va using* a famine, and with 
this design, stationed troops at all the passes of the 
mountains to prevent any intercourse with Nepal; and 
his orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every per- 
son who was found in the road, with only a little salt 
or cotton about him, was bung upon a tree; and he 
caused all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
to be put to death in a most cruel manner (even the 
women and children did not escape) for having sup- 
plied a little cotton to the inhabitants of Nepal; and, 
when I arrived in that country at the beginning of 
1769, it was a most "horrid spectacle *to behold so 
many people hanging on the trees in the road. How- 
ever the king of Gorc'ha being also disappointed in 
his expectations of gaining his end by this project, 
fomented dissentions among the nobles of the three 
kingdoms of Nepal, and attached to his party many 
of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal 
and enticing promises; for which purpose lie had about 
2000 Brahmens into his service. When he thought he 
had acquired a party sufficiently strong, he advanced 
a second time with his army to Cirtipur, and laid siege 
to it on the north-west quarter, that lie might avoid 
exposing his army between the two cities of Cat'hmandu 
and Lclit Pattern. After a siege of several months, 
the king of (iorc'ha demanded the regency of the 
town of Cirtipur, when the commandant of the town, 
seconded by the approbation of the inhabitants, dis- _ 
patched to him by an arrow a very itn pertinent and ex- 
asperating answer. The king of Gorc'ha was so much 
enraged at this mode of proceeding, that he gavo- 
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mediate orders to all his troops to storm the, town on 
. every side: but the inhabitants bravely defended it, so 
that all the efforts of his men availed him nothing; 
and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaining 
the precipice, and that his brother, named Suruparatna , 
had fallen wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to 
raise the siege a second time, and to retreat with his army 
from Cirtipur. The brother of the king was after- 
wards cured of his wound by our father Michael An- 
gelo, who is at present in Bettia. * 

After the action, the king of Gorc'ha sent his army 
against the king of Lamji (one of the twenty-four 
kings who reign to the westward of Nepal ) bordering 
upon his own kingdom of Gorc'ha. After many des- 
perate engagements, an accommodation took place witli 
the king of Lamji; and the king of Gorc'ha collect- 
ing all his forces, sent them for the third time to be- 
siege Cirtipur; and the army on this expedition was 
commanded by his brother Suruparatna. The inha- 
bitants of Cirtipur defended themselves with their 
Usual bravery, and, after a siege of several months, the 
three kings of Nepal assembled at Cat’hmandu to march 
a body of troops to the relief of Cirtipur. One day in 
the afternoon they attacked some of the Tanas of the 
GorcViians, but did not succeed on forcing them, be- 
cause the king of Gore* ha's party had been reinforced 
by many of the nobility, who to ruin Gainprcjas, were 
willing to sacrifice their own lives. The inhabitants 
of Cirtipur having already sustained six or seven 
months siege, a noble of Lelit Patfan, called Danu- 
vanta, fled to the Gorc'ha party, and treacherously in- 
troduced their army into the town. The inhabitants 
might still have defended themselves, 'having many 
other fortresses in the upper parts of the town to 
retreat to; .but the people at Gorc'ha having pub- 
dished a general amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly 
exhausted by the fatigues of a long siege, surrendered 
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themselves prisoners upon the faith of that promise. 
In the mean time the men of Gore' ha seized all the 
gates and fortresses within the town; but two days 
afterwards Prit’hwinaragan, who was at Navacuta (a 
long day’s journey distant) issued an order to Surupa- 
rhtna his brother, to put to death all the principal inha- 
bitants of the town, and to cut off the n'CStsand lips 
of every one, even the infants, tfho were not found 
in the arms of their mothers; ordering at the same 
time all the noses' and lips, which had been cut off", 
to be preserved, that he might ascertain how many 
souls there were, and to change the name of the town 
into Naskatapur, which signifies the toxen of cut noses. 
The order was carried into execution with every mark of 
horror and cruelty, none escaping but those who could 
play on wind instruments; although father Michael 
Angelo ) who, without knowing that such an inhuman 
scene was then exhibited, had gone to the house of 
Suruparatna , and interceded much in favour of the poor 
inhabitants. Many of them put an end to their lives 
in despair; others came in great bodies to us in search 
of medicines; and it was most shocking to see so many 
living people with their teeth and noses resembling the 
skulls of the deceased. 

After the capture of Cirtipur, Prit'lminarayan dis- 
patched immediately his army to lay siege to the great 
city of Lelit Pattan. The Gorc'hians surrounded 
half the city to tiie westward with their Tanas; and, 
my house being situated near the gate of that quarter, 
I wais obliged to retire to Cat'hmandu, to avoid being 
exposed to the fire of the besiegers. After many en- 
gagements between the inhabitants of the town of Z.e> 
lit Pattan ancf the men of Gore' ha, in which much 
blood was spilt on both sides, the former were dis- 
posed to surrender themselves, from the fear of hav- 
ing their noses cut off, like those at Cirtipur, and also 
their right hands : a barbarity the Gorc’nians had threa- 
tened them vfith, unless they would surrender within 
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five days. One night all the Gorihmns quitted the 
. siege <si Lelit Pat tan to pursue the English army, which, 
under tire command of Captain Kinloch, had already 
taken Siduli, an important fort at the foot of the Nepal 
hills, which border upon the kingdom of Tirhut: but 
Captain Kinloch not being able to penetrate the hills, 
either on the olduli quarter or by the pass at Hereapur, 
ill the kingdom of Mctcrcanpur, the army of Gorc’ha 
returned to Nepal to direct their operations against the 
city of Cat'hmandu, where Gainprejas was, who had 
applied for succour to the English . During the siege 
of Cat’hmandu the Brahmens of Gorc'ha came almost 
every night into the eity, to engage the chiefs of the 
people on the part of their king; and the more effectu- 
ally to impose upon poor Gainprejas , many of the prin- 
cipal Brahmens went to his house, and told him to perse- 
vere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gorc'ha 
army were attached to his cause, and- that even they 
themselves would deliver up their king Prit’ hxcinarayan 
to his hands. Having by these artifices procured an 
opportunity of detaching from his party all his princi- 
pal subjects, tempting them with liberal promises ac- 
cording to their custom, one night the men of Gorc'h a 
entered the city without opposition, and the wretched 
Gainprejas, perceiving he was betrayed, bad scarce 
time to escape with about three huudred of his best 
and most faithful Hindustani troops towards Lelit Pat- 
tan; which place however he reached the same night. 

The king of Gorc’ha having made himself master of 
Cat’hmandu in the year 1 768, persisted in the attempt 
of possessing himself also of the city of Lelit Pattan, 
promising all the nobles that he would suffer them to 
remain the possession of their property, that he would 
Jtven augroeut it; and because the nobles of Lelit Pdt- 
j-tm placed areliance en the faith of his promises, heeent 
^ his domestic priest to make this protestation; that, if he 
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failed to acquit himself of his promise, he should draw 
curses upon himself and bis family even to the fifth, 
past and succeeding generation, so that the unhappy 
Go inprejas and the king of Lelit Pattern , seeing that 
the nobility were disposed to render themselves subject 
to the king of Gore' ha, withdrew themllelvQs with 
their people to the king of B , hatgan^ t s\ Then the city 
of Lelit Pattan became su bject to the king of Gore' ha, 
he continued for some time to treat the nobility witli 
great attention, aud proposed to appoint a viceroy of 
the city from among them. Two or three mouths 
afterwards, having appointed the day for making his 
formal entrance into the city of Lelit Pattan , he made 
use of innumerable stratagems to get into his pos- 
session the persons of the nobility, and in the end suc- 
ceeded. He had prevailed upon them to permit their 
sons to remain at court as companions of his son; he 
had dispatched a noble of each house to Navacut, or 
N(w Fort, pretending that the apprehensions he enter- 
tained of them had prevented his making a public 
entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles 
were seized at the river without the town, where they 
went to meet him agreeably to a prior engagement. 
Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit to the 
temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation, and 
passing in triumph thro’ the city amidst immense num- 
bers of soldiers who composed his train, entered the 
royal palace which had been prepared for his recep- 
tion; iu the mean time parties of his soldiers broke 
open the houses of the nobility, seized all their effects, 
and thrgw the inhabitants pf the city into the utmost' 
consternation. After having, caused all the nobles who. 
■were in his power to be put to death, or rather their 
bodies to be fnangled in a horrid manner, he depart- 
ed with a design of besieging B’hatgan; and we ob- 
tained permission, through the interest qf his son, to 
retire with .all the Christians into thXpQssessions of the 
English, \ _ „ 
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At the -commencement of the year 1769, the king 
•of Gore' ha acquired possession of the city of B'hatgan, 
by the same expedients to which he owed his former 
successes: and on his entrance with his troops into the 
city, Gahiprejas, seeing he had no resource left to save 
himself; ran courageously with his attendants towards 
the king o{%ldH'-ha, and, at a small distance from his 
palanquin, received ‘a wound in his foot, which a feu- 
days afterwards occasioned his death. The king of 
Lelit Pattan was confined in irons tilhhis death; and the 
king of B'hatgan , being very far advanced in years, 
obtained leave to go and die at Benares. A short time 
afterwards the mother of Gainprcjas also procured the 
same indulgence, having from old age already lost her 
eye sight: but before her departure they took from her 
a necklace of jewels fas she herself told me*) when she 
arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandson: 
and I could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the 
piisery and disgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 

The king of Gore ha, having thus in the space of four 
years effected the conquest of Nepal , made himself 
master also of the country of the Ciratas to the east of 
it, and of other kingdoms, as far as the borders of Cock 
Gihar. Afjer his decease, his eldest son Pratap Sink 
held the government of the whole country : but scarcely 
two years after, on Pratap Sink's death, a younger 
brother, by name Bahadar Sah, who resided then at 
Bettia with his uncle Dclmerden Sah, was invited to 
accept of the government: and the beginning of his 
government was marked with many massacres! The 
royal family is in the greatest confusion, because the 
queen lays claim to the government in the name of her 
son, whom she had by Pratap Sinh ; ancl perhaps the 
*oath violated by Prit'hwinarayan will in the progress 
*of time have its efifejt. Such have been the successors 
of the kingdoms an Nepal, of which Prit'hrvmarayan 
- jha d'iims acquired possession. 
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ON THE CURE OF PERSONS 
BITTEN BY SNAKES. 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS, 


HpHE following 'statement of facts, relative to the 
cure of persons bitten by snakes, selected from a 
number of cases which have come within my own. 
knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatest self* 
gratification the human mind is capable offpcperienc- 
ing. — That ’of the preservation of the life of a fellow* 
creature, and snatching him from the jaws of death, 
by d method which every person is capable of availing 
himself of. Eau de Luce, I learn from many com- 
munications which I have received from different parts, 
of the country, answers as well as the pure caustic 
alkali spirit; and though, from its having some es- 
sential oils in its composition, it may not bo so power- 
ful, yet, as it must be given with water, it only requires 
to increase the dose in proportion; and so long as 
it retains its milky white colour, it is sufficiently effi- 
cacious. 

From the effect of a ligature applied between the 
part bitten and the heart, it is evident that the poison 
diffuses itself over the body by the returning venous 
blood; destroying the irritability, and rendering the 
system paralytic. It is therefore probable that the vo- 
latile caustic afkali, in resisting the disease of the poi- 
son, does not act so much as a specific in destroying 
its (fualiiy, as by counteracting the effect on Jhe system, 
by siiinitla ting the fibres, and preservin^that irratibility 
which intends to destroy. 

Vol. II* Y 
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' "CASE I. 

,In the month of August 1780, a servant of mine 
was bitten in the heel, as he supposed, by a snake; aiid 
in a few minutes was in great agony, with convulsions 
aboutsthe throat and jaws, and continual grinding of 
the teeth. TTaftwig a wish to try the effects of volatile 
alkali in such casefe, I gave him about forty drops of 
Eiu de Luce in water, and applied some of it to the 
part bitten. The dose was repeated every eight or ten 
minutes, till a small phialful was expended; it was 
near two hours before it could be said be was out of 
danger. A numbness and pricking sensation was per- 
ceived extending itself up to the knee, where a ligature 
was apptidA so tight, as to stop the returning venous 
blood, which seemingly checked the progress of the 
deleterious poison. The foot and leg, up to where 
the ligature was made, were still and painful for several 
days; and, which appeared very singular, were co- 
vered with a branny scale. 

The above was the first case in which I tried the 
effects of the volatile alkali; and, apprebending*that 
the essential oils in the composition of Eau de Luce, 
though made of the strong caustic volatile spirit, would 
considerably diminish its powers, I was induced, the 
next opportunity that offered, to try the effects of pure 
volatile caustic alkali spirit, and accordingly pre- 
pared some from quicklime and the sal ammoniac of 
this country. 

CASE II. 

In July 1782, a woman of the BrAhmcn cast who 
fyed iu the neighbourhood at Chunar , w,as bitten by 
&. Cobra de jCapelh, between the thumb and fore-finger 
of her right hamrff Prayers and superstitious incanta- 
tjols were practised by the Brahmans & bouHter, till 
she became speechless and convulsed* with locked 
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jaws, and a profuse discharge of saliva running from 
her mouth. On being informed of the accident, I im- * 
mediately sent a servant with a bottle of the volatile 
caustic alkali spirit, of which he poured about a tea- 
v spoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and ap- 
plied some of it to the part bitten. The dpsevVas re- 
peated a few minutes after, when she was evidently 
better, and in about half an hour was perfectly re- 
covered. 

* 

This accident happened in a small hut, where I saw 
the snake, which was a middle-sized Cobra de Ca - 
pello. The Brahmans would not allow it to be killed.. 
In the above case no other means whatever were used 
for the recovery of the patient than arc here recited. 

CASE III. 

'A woman-servant in the family of a gentleman at 
Benares, was bitten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello. 
The gentleman immediately applied to me for some of 
the volatile caustic alkali, which I fortunately had by 
me. I gave her about sixty drops in water, and also 
applied some of it to the part bitten. In about seven 
or eight minutes after, she was quite recovered. In 
the above case, I was not witness to the deleterious ef- 
fect of the poison on the patient; but saw the snake 
after it was killed. 


CASE IV. 

In July 1784, the wife of a servant of mine was 
bitten by a Cbbra de Capello on the outside of the 
little toe of. her right foot In a few minutes she be- 
came convulsed, particularly abqpt thf jaws and 
throat, with a continued gnashing ol the teeth. She 
at first complained of a numbness extending from the 

Y 2 
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wound upwards; but no ligature was applied to the 
limb. About sixty drops of tbe volatile caustic spirit 
aere given to ber in water,. by forcing open her mouth* 
which was strongly convulsed: in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her; 
and itfthtge more she became sensible, and spoke to 
those ^vho attetsded her. A few drops of the spirit 
hatl also been applied to thef wound. The snake was 
killed and brought to me, which proved to be a Co- 
bra dt Capr.Uo. 


CASE V. . 

As it is generally believed that the venom of snakes 
is more malignant during hot dry weather than at any 
other season, the following case which occurred in the 
month of July, 1788, when the whetherVas extremely 
hot, no rain, excepting a slight shower, having fallen 
for many months, may not be unworthy of notice:— 

A servant belonging to an officer at Juaifpoor, was 
bitten by a snake on the leg, about two inches above 
the outer ancle. As the accident happened in the 
evening, he could not see what species of snake it was. 
He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten; 
but was in a few minutes in such exquisite torture from 
phin, which extended up his body and to his head, 
that he soon became dizzy and senseless. On being in- 
formed of the accident, I sent my servant with a phial 
of the volatile caustic alkali, who found him, when 
he arrived, quite torpid, with the saliva running out 
of his mouth, and his jaws so fast locked, as to ren- 
der it necessary to use an instrument to open them, 

• anti administer the medicine. About forty drops of 

* the volatile caustiopspirit were given to him in water, 
and applied to thowound ; and the same dose repeated 

, a few minutes sJfer. In about half an hour he was per- 
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fectly recovered. On examining the part bitten, I 
could discover the marks of three fangs; two oh one 
side, and one on the other; and from the diyarfce 
they were asunder, I should judge it a large $n&ke. 
More than ten minutes did not appear to have tjldpsed 
from the time of his being bitten Jil! the* medicine 
was administered. The wounds*healed immediately, 
and he was able to attend to lus duly the next day. 
Though the species of snake was not ascertained, yet 
I judge, from the flow of saliva from the irfouth, con- 
vulsive spasms of the jaws and throat, as well as from 
the marks of three fangs, that it must have been a Co- 
bra de Capello; and, though I have met with live and 
six fangs of different sizes in snakes of that species, I 
never observed the marks of more than two having 
been applied in biting in any other case which came 
within my knowledge. 

to] 

CASE VI. 

« 

In Septeinber 1786, a servant belonging to Captain 

S , who was then at Bena?'e $ , was bitten in the 

leg by a large Cobra de Capello . He saw the snake 

coming towards him, with his neck spread out in a 
very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him; but before he could get out of his way, the 
snake seized him by the leg, and secured his hold for 
some time, as if he had not been able to extricate bis 
teeth* Application was immediately made to his mas- 
ter/or a remedy, who sent to consult me; but, before 
I arrived, had given him a quantity of sweet oil, which 
he drank. So soon as 1 saw him, I directed the usual 
dose of volatile caustic alkali to be given, which 
fortunately brought away the oil from his stomach, .or 
it is probable that the stimulating effect of the volatile 
spirit would have been so much tHuntefl by it, as, to 
have become inefficacious : a second Niose was imme- 
admyiistered, and some time after, a* third- 
ll 3 
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The nan recovered in the coarse of a few hours, As 
oil is frequently administered as a remedy in the bite 
of snakes, I think it necessary to caution against the 
use, of it with the volatile alkali, as it blunts the sti- 
mulating quality of the spirit, and readers it useless*- 

Of the numerous,, species of snakes which I have 
met with, not above six were provided with poisonous 
fangs; though I have examined many which have 
.been considered by the natives as dangerous, without 
being able to discover any think noxious in them. 

The following is an instance of the deleterious effect 
of the bite of a snake, called by the natives Krait, v 
species of the Boa, which I have frequently met with 
in this part of the country: — 

CASE VII. 

On the 1 6th September I7S&, a man was brought 
to me who bad been bitten by a snake, with the marks 
of two fangs on two of his toes; he was said to have 
been bitten above an hour before I saw him: he was 
perfectly sensible, but complained of great pain in 
the parts bitten, with an unusual languor. I imme- 
diately gave him thirty drops of the volatile caustic 
alkali spirit in water, and applied some of it to the 
wounds. In a few minutes he became easier, and in 
about half an hour was carried aw'ay by his friends, 
with perfect confidence in his recovery, without hav- 
ing taken a second dose of the medicine, which indeed 
did not appear to have been necessary; but, whether 
from the effect of the bite of the snake* or the motion 
of the dooly on which he was carried, I know not, 
but be became sic£ at the stomach, threw* up the me- 
dicine, and’ diednn about a quarter of an hour af- 
ter. ^Tbe map said that the snake came up to him 
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while he was sitting on the ground; and that he put 
him away with his hand once, but that he turned about . 
apd bit him, as described. The snake was brought to 
me, which I examined ; it was about two feet and a half 
long, of a lightish brown colour on the back, a vraite 
Belly; and annulated from end to end w|th 20F *rodo- 
minal and forty-six tail scuta. I have met with se- 
veral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet 
in length: it had two poisonous fangs in the upper 
jaw, which liay naked, with their points without the up- 
pertip* It does not spread its neck, like the Cobra de 
Capello , when enraged; but is very active and quick 
iu its motion, 

1 have seen instances of persons bitten by snakes, 
who have been so long without assistance, that, when 
they have been brought to me, they have not been able 
to swallow, from convulsions of the throat and fauces; 
which is, I observe, a constant symptom of the bite 
of the Cobra de Capello: and indeed I have had many 
persons brought to me who had been dead some 
time; but never knew an instance of the volatile caus- 
tic alkali failing in its effect, where the patient has 
been able to swallow it. 
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ON SOME ROMAN COINS POUND AT NELORP/ 


TO THE PRESIDENT OE THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sib, 

t HAVE the honour to present you with an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Alexander Davidson , late 
Governor of Madras, giving an account of some 
Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore, to- 
get!«i:> with a drawing of them, copied from one trans- 
mitted. by Mr. Davidson; which, I imagine, may be 

acceptable to the Asiatic Society. 

• 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

>* 

S. DAVIS. 


Calcutta , March 20, 1788. 



Extract of a Letter from, Alexander Davidson, Esq . 

, Dated Madras, July 12, 1787. 

A PEASANT near Nelore , about 100 miles north- 
A”st of Madras, was ploughing on the side of a stdhy 
erkggy hill : his plough was obstructed by some 
brickwork: he dug, and discovered the remains -of 
,a small Hindu temple, under which a little pot was 
found with Roman, coins %nd medals of the second 
century. 

He sold them as old gold; and many no~dm?br 
were melted, but the Nawab Amirul Umara reco- 
vered upwards of thirty of them. This happened 
while I was governor; and I had the choice of two 
out of the whole. I chose an Adrian and Raufiina. 

% t 

Some of the Trojans were in good preservation. 
Many of the coins could not have been in circulation: 
they were all of the purest gold, and many of them 
as fresh and as beautiful as if they had come from the 
mint but yesterday. Some were much defaced and 
perforated, and had probably been worn as orna- 
ments on the arm, and others pending from the neck. 

I send you drawings of my two coins, and have 
Up objection to your publishing an account of them 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. I received 
my ^information respecting them from the young 
Nawab ; and if my name be necessary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, you have my permission to 
use it 
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ON TWO HINDU FESTIVALS, 

AND TUB 

INDIAN SPHINX.- 

* 


BY THE LATE COLONEL PEARSE, MAY 12, 1785 . 

I •**+*&* ^ 


T BEG leave to point out to the Society, that 
the Sunday before last was the festival of Bha- 
*cani, which is annually celebrated by the Gopas, 
and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for 
use or profit. On this feast they visit gardens, erect a 
pole in the fields, and adorn it with pendants and 
garlands. The Sunday before last was our first of 
May, on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class of people in England, where it is well 
known to be a relique of ancient superstition in that 
country;' it should seem, therefore, that the religion 
of the east and the old religion of Britain had a strong 
affinity. Bhavani has another festival; but that is not 
kept by any one set of Hindus in particular, and this 
is appropriated to one class of people. This is con- 
stantly held on the ninth of Baisac'h ; which does not 
always fall on our first of May, as it did this year. 
Those members of the Society who are acquainted 
with thS rules which regulate the festivals, may be 
able to give better information concerning this point 
I only mean Jo point out the resemblance of the rites 
performed here and in England, but must leave abler 
hands to investigate the matter further, if it should ‘ 
be*" thought deserving of the trouble. I. find that the* 
festival which 1 have mentioned, is* oasugf the most 
ancient among the Hindus. 
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II.. During the Hull, when mirth and festivity 
reign among Hindus of every class, one subject of 
^version is to send people on errands and expeditions 
thUt are to end in disappointment, and raise a laugh 
at^he expence of the person sent. The Hu.li is al- 
ways" id March, and the last day is the greatest holi- 
day. All the Hindus who are on that day at Jag g an- 
na fh, are* entitled to certain distinctions, which they 
hold to be of such importance, that I found it expe- 
dient to stay there till the end of the festival ; and J . 
am of opinion, and so are the rest of the officers, that 
I saved about five hundred men by the delay. The 
origin of the Hull seems lost in antiquity; and I 
have not been able to pick up the smallest account 
of it 

r 

If the rites of May-day show an affinity between 
the religion of England in times past' and that of the 
Hindus in these times, may not the custom of making 
April-fools , on the first of that month, indicate some 
traces of the Hull? I have never yet heard of any ac- 
count of the origin of the English custom; but it is 
unquestionably very ancient, and is still kept up even 
in great towns, though less in them than in the coun- 
try. With* us it is chiefly confined to theloweF classes 
of people; but in India high and low join in it; and the 
late Shujaul Daulak , I am told, was very fond of making 
Hull fools, though he was a Muselman of the highest 
Tank. They carry it here so far, as to send letters 
making appointments, in the names of persons who, 
it is, known, must be absent from their hou%e at the 
time fixed on ; and the laugh is always in proportion 
to the. trouble given. t 

■ III. A t Jagann at* h I found the Sphbue of the Egyp- 
tians; and present the Society with a drawing of it. 
Mt&ari Pjuulit, »who was deputy Faujdar of Balasor, 
attended 'my detachment on the part of the Mahrattas. 
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He is. now the principal Faujdar, and is much of the 
gentleman: a man of learning, and very intelligent. ■ 
From him I learned that the Sphinx, here called Singh/ 
is to appear at the end of the world, and as soon is 
he is born, will prey on an elephant. He is, therefore, 
figured seizing an elephant in his claws; and the'ele- 
phant is made small, to show that the Singh, even a 
moment after his birth, will be very large iti propor- 
tion to it. 

"Wircn I told Murari that the Egyptians worshipped 
the bull, and chose the God by a black mark on his* 
tongue, and that they adored birds and trees, he imme- 
diately exclaimed, “ their religion then was the same 
“ with ours; for we also chuse our sacred bulls by the 
“ same marks > we reverence the hansa, the gar ur a, and, 
“other birds; we respect the pippal and the vatu 
“among trees, ■and the tulast among shrubs; but as 
“for onions (which I had mentioned) they are eaten 
“by low men; and are fitter to be eaten than wor- 
“ shipped.” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Without presuming to question the authority of 
Murari Pandit, I can only say, that several Brahmans 
now in Bengal, have seen the figure at Jagannat'h , 
where one of the gates is called Sinhadwar; and they 
assure me, that they always considered it as a mere re- 
presentation of a Lion seizing a young elephant; nor 
do they know, they say, any sense for the word Sinka 
but a Lion, such as Mr. Hastings kept near his gar- 
den. The Hull, called Holaca in the Vedas , and 
P'halgutsava ih common Sanscrit books, is the festi- 
val of the vernal season, or Nauruz of the Persians. 
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A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CARNICQBAR, 

BY MR. G. HAMILTON! 

COMMUNICATED BY MR. ZOFFANY. 

Hr HE island, of which I propose to give a sucfmct 
•*“ account, is the northernmost of that cluster in the 
Bay of Bengal, which goes.by the name of the Nicobars. 
It is Low, of a round figure, about forty miles in cir- 
cumference, and appears at a distance as if entirely co- 
vered with trees: however, there are several well 
cleared and delightful spots upon it. The soil is a 
black kind of clay, and marshy. It produces in great 
abundance, and with little care, most of the tropical 
fruits, such as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, cocoa- 
nuts, and areca-nuts: also excellent yams, and a rqot 
called cachu. The only four-footed animals upon the 
island are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an animal of the 
lizard kind, but large, called by the natives tolonqui ; 
these frequently carry off fowls and chickens. Thie 
only kind of poultry are hens, and those not in great 
plenty. There arc abundance of snakes, of many 
different kinds; and the inhabitants frequently die of 
their bites. The timber upon the island is of many 
sorts, in great plenty, and some of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing 
ships. 

The natives are low in stature, but very well mgde> 
and surprisingly active and strong; they are copper- 
coloure^, and their features have a cast of the Malay; 
quite the reverse of elegant. The women, in par- 
ticular, are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair 
short, and the women have their heads shaved quite 
bare, 'and wear no covering but a short petticoat, made 
of fr-sort of rush or dry grass, which reaches half-way 
down the thigh. This grass is not^interwoven,- but 
hangs round the person something like tfiB^atching 
of a house. Such of them as have received presents 
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«£ cloth-petticoats from the ships, commonly tie them 
xotmd immediately under the arms. The men wear 
rjjothing but a narrow strip of cloth about the middle, 
which they wrap up their privities so tight, thht 
there Ifardly i3 any appearance of thorn. The ears of 
bo t)i, ,sexe$> are pierced when young, and by squeez- 
ing into the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging 
ite&vy weight of shells, they contrive to render them 
wide ahd disagreeable to look at They are naturally 
disposed to be good humoured and gay, and are 
very fond of sitting at table with Europeans, where- 
they eat every tiling that is set before them; and they 
eat most enormously. They do not care much for 
wine, but will drink bumpers of arrack as long as they 
can see. A great part of their time is spent in feast- 
ing and dancing, When a feast is held «at any vil- 
lage, every one that chuses goes uuinvited, for they 
are utter strangers to ceremony. At those feasts they 
eat immense quantities of pork, which is their favour- 
ite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed 
upon the cocoa-nut kernel and sea-water; indeed all 
their domestic animals, fowls, dogs, &c. are fed upon 
the same. They have likewise plenty of small sea-fish, 
whtchrthey strike very dexterously with lances, wading 
into the sea about knee-deep. .They are sure of kill- 
ing a very small fish at ten or twelve yards distance. 
They eat the pork almost raw, giving it only a hasty 
grill over a quick fire. They roast a fowl, by run- 
ning a piece of wood through it, by way of spit, aud 
holding it over a brisk fire, until the feathers are 
burnt offj when it is ready for eating, in tbgir ta.ste. 
They never drink water; only cocoa-nut milk aud 
x liquor called soura, which oozes from the cocoa-nut 
t ree a fter cutting off the young sproiKs or flowers. 
'Ijprtfaey suffer to ferment beiore it is used, and 
the® it is intoxicating, to which quality they-^dd 
touch by thfcir method of drinking it, by sucking 
ft slowd^Khrougfc a small straw. After eating, the 
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young men and women, who are fancifully drest with 
leaves, go to dancing, and the old people surround them- 
sipoking tobacco and drinking soura. The dancer^, 
while performing, sing some of their tunes, which are 
far from wanting harmony, and to which they keep 
exact time. Of musical instruments they havC only 
one kind, and that the simplest. It. is a hollow bam- 
boo about 2£ feet long and three’inches in diameter; 
along the outside of which there is stretched from end 
to end a single string made of the threads .of a split 
cane; and the place under the string is hollowed a 
little, to prevent it from touching. This instrument 
is played upon in the same manner as a guitar. It is 
capable of producing hut few notes; the performer 
however makes it speak harmoniously, and generally 
accompanies it with the voice. 

What they Know of physic is small and simple. I 
h*ad once occasion to see an operation in surgery per- 
formed on the toe of a young girl, who had been stung 
by a scorpion or centipee. The wound was attended 
with a considerable swelling, and the little patient 
seemed in great pain. One of the natives produced 
the under jaw of a small fish, which was long, and 
planted with two rows of teeth as sharp as needles ; 
taking this in one hand, and a small stick by way of 
hammer in the other, he struck the teeth three or four 
times into the swelling, and made it bleed freely: the 
toe was then bound up with certain leaves, and next 

day the child was running about perfectly well. 

• • 

Their houses are generally built upon the beach in 
villages of fifteen or twenty houses each ; and each 
house contains a family of twenty persons and upwards. 
These habitations are raised upon wooden pillars, about 
teri*?cct from the ground ; they are round and, hav- 
ing no windows, look like bee-hivesj covered with 
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tfaatch. The entry is through a trap-door below, 
•where the family mount by a ladder ; which is drawn 
vtp at night This manner of building is intended 
to bee u re the houses from being infested with snakes 
and rats; and for that purpose the pillars are bound 
round with a smooth kind of leaf, which prevents 
animals from being able to mount; besides which, 
each pillar has a broad round flat piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which effectually 
prevents tjhe further progress of such vermin as may 
have passed the leaf. The^flooriug is made with thin 
Strips of bamboos, laid at such distances from one 
another as to leave free admission for light and air; 
and the inside is neatly finished and decorated with 
fishing lances, nets, &c. 

4 '' # 

The art of making cloth of any kind is quite un- 
known to the inhabitants of this island ; what they 
have is got from the ships that come to trade in cocoa- 
puts. In exchange for their nuts (which are reckoned 
the finest in this part of India) they will accept of but 
few articles ; what they chiefly wish for is cloth of dif- 
ferent colours, hatchets and hanger-blades, which they 
use in cutting down the nuts. Tobacco and arrack they 
are very fond of; but expect these in presents. They 
have no money of their own, nor will they allow any 
value to the coin of other countries, further than as 
they happen to fancy them for ornaments; the young 
women sometimes hanging strings of dollars about 
their necks. However, they arc good judges of gold 
and silver; and it is no easy matter to impose baser 
metals upon them as such. 

•They purchase a much larger quantity of doth 
‘thall is consumed upon their own island. This is 
‘intended for -the Choury market. Choury is a is to all 
island to^he southward of theirs, to which a large 
fleet of-fheir boats sails every year about the month 
gf November, to exchange cloth for cano<$; for they 
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cannot make these themselves. This voyage- they 
perform by the help of the sun and stars, for they 
know nothing of the compass. f 

In their disposition there arc two remarkable quali* 
ties. One is their entire neglect of compliment and 
ceremony, and the other, their aversion to dishonesty. 
A Carnicobarian travelling to a distant village upon 
business or amusement, passes through many towns 
inliis way without perhaps speaking to any* one. If 
he is hungry or tired, he goes up into the nearest house, 
and helps himself to what he wants, and sits till he 
is rested, without taking the smallest notice of any of 
the family, unless he has business or news to commu- 
nicate. Tljeft or robbery is so very rare amongst 
them, that a man going out of his house, never 
takes away his gadder, or shuts his door, but leaves 
it open for any body to enter that pleases, without 
the least apprehension of having any thing stolen from 
him. 

Their intercourse with strangers is so frequent, that 
they have acquired in general the barbarous language 
of the Portugues, so common over India; their own 
tongue has a sound quite different from most others, 
their words being pronounced with a kind of stop, 
or catch in the throat, at every syllable. The few fol- 
lowing words will serve to shew those who are ac- 
quainted with other Indian languages, whether there 
is aqy similitude betw-een them. 

A man, Kegonia. To eat, Gnia . 

A w'oman, Kecanna. To drink, Okk. 

A child, # Chu. Yams, T'owla. 

Ti^laugb, ' ‘ Ayelaur. To weep, Poing. 

A canoe, App. A pine-apple, 'Frting. 

Z 2 "v 
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A bouse, 
A fowl, 
A hog, 
Fish, 


Albanum. 

Hayam. 

Hown. 

Ka. 


To sleep, 
A dog, 
Fire, 
Rain, 


Loom loom. 
T'amam. 
Tamia. 
Koomra. 


They have no notion of a God ; but they believe 
firmly in the Devil, and worship him from fear. In 
every village there is a high pole erected with long 
strings of ground- rattans hanging 'from it, which; it 
is said, has the virtue to keep him at a distance. 
When they see any signs of an approaching storm, they 
imagine that the Devil intends them a visit ; upon which 
many superstitious ceremonies are performed. The 
people of every village march round their own boun- 
daries, and fix up at different distances small sticks 
split at the top, into which split they put a piece of 
cocoa-nut, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a cer- 
tain plant. Whether this is meant as a peace- offering 
to the Devil, or a scarecrow to frighten him away, 
does not appear. 

♦ 

When a man dies, all his live stock, cloth, hatchets, 
fishing-lances, and in short every moveable thing he 
possessed is buried with him; and his death is mourned 
by the whole village. In one view, this is an excellent 
custom, seeing it prevents all disputes about the pro- 
perty of the deceased amongst his relations. His 
wife must conform to custom, by having a joint cut off 
from one of her fingers ; and, if she refuses this, she 
must submit to have a deep notch cut in one of the 
pillars of her house. 

f c 

I was once present at the funeral of an old woman. 
When we vent into the house, which had belonged to 
the deceased, we found it full of her female relations;* 
some-ftff them were employed in wrapping up the 
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corpse in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to pieces 
all the cloth which had belonged to her. In another* 
hpuse hard by, the men of the village, with a great many 
others from the neighbouring towns, were sitting drink- 
ing soura and smoking tobacco. In the mean time 
two stout young fellows were busy digging a grave in 
the sand near the house. When th&woman had done 
with the corpse, they set dp a most hideous howl, upon 
which the people began to assemble round the grave, 
and four men went up into the house to bring down 
the body ; in doing this they were much interrupted 
by a young man, son to the deceased, who endeavoured 
with all his might to prevent them, but finding it in 
vain, he clung round the body, and was carried to the 
grave along with it: there, after a violent struggle, 
he was turned away, and conducted back to the house. 
The corpse now put into the grave, and the lashings 
which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live stock 
yPkich had been the property of the deceased, consist- 
ing of about half a dozen hogs and as many fowls, 
was killed, and flung in above it. A man then ap- 
proached with a bunch of leaves stuck upon the end 
of a pole, which he swept two or three times goutly 
along the corpse, and then the grave was filled up. 
During the ceremony, the women continued to make 
the most horrible vocal concert imaginable: the men' 
said nothing. A few days afterwards, a kind of mo- 
nument was erected over the grave, with a pole upon 
it, to which long strips of cloth of different colours 
were hung. 

Polygamy is not known among them ; and their pu- 
nishment of adultery is not less severe than effectual. 
Thy cut, from the man’s offending member, a piece 
of foreskin proportioned to the frequent commis- * 
sion or enormity of the crime. 

There seems to subsist among them a perfect equa- 
lity. A fen persons, from their age, have a little 

* Z 3 * 
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Ihore respect paid to them; but there is no appearance 
■qf authority one over another. Their society seems 
bound rather by mutual obligations continually con- 
ferred and received : the simplest and best of all 
ties. 

The inlwoitantb pf the Andamans are said to be 
Cannibals . The people of Carnicobar have a tradition 
among them, that several canoes came from Andaman 
many years ago, and that the crews were all armed, 
and committed great depredations, and killed several 
of the Nicobarians. It appears at first remarkable, 
that there should be such a wide difference between 
the manners of the inhabitants of islands so near to 
one another; the Andamans being savage Cannibals , 
and the others, the most harmless inoffensive people 
possible. But it is accounted for by the following 
historical anecdote, which, I have been assured, is 
matter of fact. Shortly after the Portuguese bad dis- 
covered the passage to India round the Cape of Good, 
one of their ships, on board of which were a 
.jyypihber of Mozambique negroes, was lost on the And * 
itman islands, which were till then uninhabited. The 
blacks remained on the island and settled there : the 
Europeans made a small shallop, in-which they sailed to 
Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar islands were 
peopled from the opposite main and the coast of Pegu; 
in proof of which, tbe Nicobar and Pegu languages are 
said, by those acquainted with the latter, to have 
much resemblance. 
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THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE ON THE 
! PLANTS OF INDIA . 


BY THE PBESIDENT* 


* I 'HE greatest, if not the only, obstacle to the pro- 
* gress of knowledge in these provinces, except 
in those branches of it which belong immediately to 
our several professions, is our w ant of leisure forgener 
ral researches; and, as Archimedes, who was happily 
master of his time, had not space enough to move 
the greatest weight with the smallest force, , thus we, 
who have ’ample space for our inquiries, really want 
time for the pursuit of them. “ Give me a place to 
“ stand on, safd the great mathematician, and I will 
f move the whole earth Give us time, we may say, 
J'or our investigations, and we will transfer to Europe 
dll the sciences, arts , and literature of A sia. “ Not 

to have despaired,” however, was thought a degree 
of merit in the Roman General, even though he was 
defeated ; and,* having some hope that others may 
occasionally fintLinore leisure than it will ever, at 
least in this coumry, be my lot to enjoy, I take the 
liberty to propose a work, from which very curious 
information, and possibly very solid advantage, may 
be derived. 

Some’hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly 
known to European botanists, and with the virtues of 
which they afe wholly unacquainted, grow wild on 
the plains and in the forests of India. The Amarcosh, 
an excellent vocabulary of the Sanscrit language, con- * 
tains in one chapter the names of about three hun- •* 
dred medicinal vegetables; the Medirti may com- 

Z* ■ 
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prize many more; and the Dravyabidana, or Dic- 
tionary of Natural Productions, includes, I believe, a 
far greater number ; the properties of which are dis- 
tinctly related in medical tracts of approved authority. 
Jjow the first step, in compiling a treatise on the plants 
of Iqdia, should be to write their true names in Ro- 
man letters, according to the most accurate orthogra- 
phy, and in Sanscrit preferably to any vulgar dialect; 
because a learned language is fixed in books, while 
popular idioms are in constant fluctuation, and will not 
perhaps, be understood a century hence by the inha- 
bitants of these Indian territories, whom future bota- 
nists may consult on the common appellations of trees 
and flotvers. The childish denominations of plants from 
the persons who first described them, ought wholly 
to be rejected ; for Champaca and Hinna seem to me 
not only more elegant, but far properer, designations 
of an Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawsonia ; nor can I see without pain, that the , great 
Swedish botanist .considered it as the supreme and onfy 
reward of labour in this part of natural history, to pre- 
serve a name by hanging it on a blossom, and that he 
declared this mode of promoting and adorning botany, 
worthy of being continued with holy reverence , though 
so high an honour, he says, ought to be conferred with 
chaste reserve , and not prostituted fir the purpose of 
conciliating the good will, or eternizing the memory, 
of any but his chosen followers ; no, not even oj saints. 
His list of an hundred and fifty such names, clearly 
shows that his excellent works are the true basis of his 
just celebrity, which w ould have been feebly supported 
by the stalk of the Linnxa. From what proper name 
the Plantain is called Musa , 1 do not know ; "but it 
seems to be the Dutch pronunciation of the Ara- 
. bicy* ord for that vegetable, ancf ought not, therefore, 

_ tgtjfcave appeared in hi; list; though, in my opiitwm, it 
i 1$ the only rational name ;rj the muster-roll. As to the 
pystem gf Linneeus, it is the system of Nature, subor- 
dinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement of natural 
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^orders, of which he hath given a rough sketch, and 
which may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the 
distribution of vegetables into classes, according to the 
number, length, and position of the stamens and pis- 
tils, and of those classes into kinds and species, ac- 
cording to certain marks of discrimination,, will 
ever be found the clearest and most convenient of me- 
thods, and should therefore be studiously observed 
in the work which I now suggest; but I must be 
forgiven, if I propose to reject the Littncsan appella- 
tions of the twenty-four classes, because,’ although 
they appear to be Greek (and, if they really were so, 
that alone might be thought a sufficient objection) yet 
in truth they are not Greek, nor even formed by ana- 
logy to the language of Grecians; for Polygamos M<o- 
namlros, and the rest of that form, are both masculine 
and feminine; Polyandra, in the abstract, never oc- 
curs, and Palyandrion means a public ccmitery; 
diacjei and hicecus are not found in books of authority; 
|i or, if they were, would they be derived from dis, but 
\'om dia' which would include the truecia ; let me add 
that the twelfth ami thirteenth classes are ill distin- 
guished by their appellations, independently of other 
exceptions to them, since the real distinction between 
them consists not so much iu the number of their sta- 
mens, as in th eiplace where they are inserted; afid 
that the fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accu- 
rately discriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, since there are but tzeo pow- 
ers, or two diversities of length in each of those classes. 
Calycopplyandros might, perhaps, not inaccurately de- 
note a flower of the twelfth class; but such a com- 
pound would still savour of barbarism or pedantry; 
and the best •way to amend such a system of words is 
to efface it, and supply its place by a more simple 
notfieuclator, which may easily be found. Numeral# 
may be used for the eleven first classes, the former of 
two numbers being always appropriated to the stamens , 
and the latter to t he pistils. Short phrases, as on the 
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calyx or calibe, in tkereceptacle, two long, four Ion gfrotti 
, one base , from two or many bases , with anthers connect- 
ed, on the pistils , in two flowers , in two distinct plants, 
tuived, concealed, or the like, will answer every pur- 
pose of discrimination ; but I do not offer this as a 
perfect substitute for the words, which I condemn. 
The allegory of sexes and nuptials, even if it were com- 
plete, ought, I thinlc, to be discarded, as unbecoming 
the gravity of men, who, while they search for truth, 
can have # no business to inflame their imaginations ; 
and, while they profess to give descriptions, have no- 
thing to do with metaphors. Few passages in Aloisia, 
the most impudent book ever composed by man, are 
more wantonly indecent than the hundred forty-sixth 
number of the Botanical Philosophy, and the broad 
comment of its grave author, who dares, like Octa- 
vius in his epigram, to speak with Roman simplicity ; 
nor can the Linn wan description of the Arum, and 
many other plants, be read in English without excift 
ing ideas which the occasion does not require. Ilenctf 
it is that no well-born and well educated woman can 
be advised to amuse herself with botany as it is now 
explained, though a more elegant and delightful study, 
or 'one more likely to assist and embellish other fe- 
male accomplishments, could not possibly be recom- 
mended. 

When the Sanscrit names of the Indian plants have 
been correctly written in a large paper-book, one page 
being appropriated to each, the fresh plants themselves, 
procured in their respective seasons, mustbecdtacisely, 
but accurately, classed and described; after which 
their several uses in medicine, diet, or rpanufactures, 
may be collected with the assistance of Hindu physi- 
cians, from the medical books in Sanscrit,' and .their 
Recounts either disapproved or established by repfeated 
^Eperimcnts, as ftfst as they can be made with exact- 
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l By way of example, I annex the descriptions of five 
Indian plants; but am unable, at this season, to re-exa- 
nyne them, and wholly despair of leisure to exhibit 
others, of which I have collected the names, and most 
of which 1 have seen in blossom. 

I. MUCIIUCUN D A. 

# * 

Twenty, from One Base. 

CaL Five-parted, thick ; leaflets oblong.* 

Cor ; Five petals, oblong. 

Siam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile; 
live shorter, sterile. In some flowers, the unproiific 
stamens longer. 

Pist. Styles cy 1 i n dr i c. 

Pcric. A capsule, with five cells, many-seeded. 
Seeds . Roundish, compressed, winged. 

Lcmvcs . Of many different shapes. 

Ifsks. The quality refrigerant. 

One flower, steeped a whole night in a glass of wa-r 
ter, forms a coolimr mucilage, of use in virulent go- 
norrhoeas. The Muckucunda , called also Pichuca y is 
exquisitely fragrant: its calyx is covered with an 
odoriferous dust; and the dried flowers in fine pow- 
der, taken as snuff, are said, in a Sanscrit book, al- 
most instantaneously to remove a nervous head-acb. 

✓ 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Penfa- 
petes oi+Linncnis. 

' II. BILVA, or MALURA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One 

• . 

Cal. Four or five cleft beneath. 
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Cor. Four or five petals ; mostly reflex. 

Stam. Forty to forty-eight filaments; anthera 
mostly erect. 

Fist. Germ, roundish; Style smooth, short; Stigma 
clubbed. 

Peric. A spheroidal berry, very large; many- 
seeded. 

Seeds. Toward the surface ovate, in a pellucid 
mucus. 

Leaves.' Tcrnate; common petiole long; leaflets 
subovate ; obtusely notched with Short petioles ; 
some almost lanced. 

Stem. Armed with sharp thorns. 

. Uses. The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic; in 
taste delicious, in fragrance exquisite : its aperient 
jnd detersive quality, and its efficacy in removing ha- 
bitual costiveness, having been proved by constant 
experience. The mucus of the seed is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement. / 

Note. This fruit is called Srip'hala , because -ft 
sprang, say the Indian poets, from the milk of Sri , 
the Goddess of Abundance* who bestowed it on man- 
kind at the request of Iswara. whence he alone wears 
a chaplet of Bilva flowers : to him only the Hindus 
offer them ; and, when they see any of them fallen 
on the ground, they take them up with reverence, 
and, carry them to his temple. From the first blossom 
of this plant, that Jt could inspect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the same' class with the Durio, be- 
cause the filaments appeared to be distributed in five 
sets ; but in all that I have since examined, they are 
perfectly distinct. 

IIL SRINGATACA. _ 

* . Four and One. 

» 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 

Cor . Four petals. 
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' ) St am. Anthers kidney-shaped. 

Pist. Germ roundish; Style long, as the fila-. 
njents; Stigma clubbed. 

• Seed. A Nut with four opposite angles (two of th4i» 
sharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves. Those which float on the water are 
rhomboidal ; the two upper sides pnequally notched, 
the two lower, right lines. ' Their petioles buoyed 
up by spindle-shaped spongy substances, not blad- 
ders. 

Root. Knotty, like coral. 

Uses. The fresh kernel, in sweetness and delicacy, 
equals that of the filbert. A mucus, secreted by mi- 
nute glands, covers the wet leaves, which are consi- 
dered as cooling. 

Note. It seems to be the floating Trapa of Lin- 
rucus. 

IV. PUTICAllAJA. 

*Ten and One. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two seeds. 

Leaves. Oral, pinnated. 

Stem. Armed. 

Uses. The seeds are very bitfer, and, perhaps, to- 
nic; since one of them, pulsed and given in two 
doses, .willfas the Hindus assert, cure an intermittent 
fever. 

V. MADHUCA. (See Vol. 1 . page 300.; 

^ Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

9 

Cal. Perianth four or five-leaved. 
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..Cor, One-petaled. Tube inflated, fleshy, Uor- 
yermne,' or ten, parted. 

Stain. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, 
adute, subvillous. 

Pist. Germ roundish ; Style long, awl-shaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts. 

Leaves. Oval, .somewhat pointed. 

Uses. The tubes esculent, nutritions; yielding, 
by distillation, an inebriating spirit, which, if the 
sale of it were duly restrained by lawj might be applied 
to good purposes. A useful oil is expressed from the 
seed. , 

jVi itc> It resembles the Bassia of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work which I 
recommend; but even the specimen which I exhibit, 
might, in skilful hands, have been niore accurate. 
Engravings of the plants may be annexed ; but I/.iav( 
more than once experienced, that the best anatomical 
, and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and some- 
times a very false notion of the*bbjects which they 
were intended to represent. As we learn a new lan- 
guage by reading approved compositions in it with 
the, aid of a Grammar and Dictionary, so we can 
only. study with effect the natural history of vegetables 
by analysing the plants themselves with the Philoso- 
phiu Bo tunica, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Species Piantarurlt; .which may be considered as the 
Dictionary of that beaiil/’d language, in, which Na- 
ture would teach us what plants we must avoidtos nox- 
*' ions,, and what we must cultivate as salutary ; for that 
the qualities of plants are in some degree connected 
With the natural orders and classes of them, a num- 
ber ’of instances would abundantly prove.- • 
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ON THE DISSECTION OF THE PANGOLIN, 

In a Letter to General Carnac from ^ 

Adam Burt, Esq, 


COMMUNICATED JJV TUt GENERAL. 

Sir, 

TN compliance with your desire, I most willingly 
do myself the honour to present to you -my obser- 
vations and reflections on the dissection of one of those 
animals, of which we have a print, with a very short 
account, in»the First Volume of the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society. The animal, from which that 
likeness has been taken, was sent by Mr. Leslie , from 
ChitJ \ |, to the President Sir William Jones, It is dis- 
tmguishe<^in the Transactions by a name, which I 'do 
at present remember; but probably the animal 
is of the same genus with the Mdnis, as described in 
the former edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, or, 
perhaps, not different from the Pangolin of Buff on. 

The representation of this animal in the Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society , makes it unnecessary for me to 
enter into any general description of its external figure 
and appearance. There are onc^H foot five daws, . of 
which the oujgfrand inn e^-axoJ &nall when compared - 
with the «otherthrce. There are no distinct toes ; but 
each nail is moveable by a joint at its root This 
creature is extremely inoffensive: it has wo /ceM ; and 
its feet are un&ble to grasp. Hence it would appear 
that Nature, having furnished it with a coat of mail-' 
for ^protection, has, with some regard tQ justice, de- J 
nied it the powers of acting with -hostility against j 
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its fellow-creatures. The nails are well adapted^ 

. fqjr digging in the ground ; and the animal is so dex- 
terous in eluding its enemies, by concealing itself jn 
fames and among rocks, that it is dxtreuieiy difficult 
to procure one. * 

The tipper jaw is covered with a cross cartilaginous 
ridge, which thoughVpparently not at all suited” to any 
purposes of mastication, may, by increasing the sur- 
face of the palate, extend the sense of taste. The oeso- 
- phagus admitted myfore-finger with ease. The tongue 
at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the size 
of! the little finger, from whence it tapers to a point. 
The animal at pleasure protrudes this member a great 
way frbm the mouth. The tongue arises from the 
ettsiform cartilage, and the contiguous mukles of the 
belly, and passes in form of a round distinct muscle 
from Over' the stomach, through the thorax, immedi- 
ately under the sternum; and interior to the /wind- 
pipe in the throat. When dissected out, the tongu s , 

„ could be easily elongated so as to reach more than the 
length of the animal, exclusive of its tail. There is 
a. cluster of salivary glands seated around the tongue, 
as it enters the mouth. These will necessarily be 
compressed by the action of the tongue, so as occa- 
siahally -ter supply a plentiful flow of their secretion. 

The stmuach is cartilaginous, and analogous to that 
, of the ji^Phareous'Wibe of birds. It was filled with 
small stones and gravU, ■••"hicb in ;l.ic..part of the 
country, are almost universally calcareous. ‘The' in- 
ner surface of the stomach was rough to the feel, and 
formed into folds, the interstices of which were 
filled with a frothy secretion. The guts were filled 
witba sandy puJp, in which, however, were interspersed 
:! a few distinct small stones. No vestiges of any ani- 
mat* or ylgetable food could be traced in the whole 
The gall-bladder was distended with a 
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fluid, resembling in colour and consistence the dregg 
of beer. 


% 

* though" we have perhaps no clear idea of thfe 
manner in which vegetables extract their nourish* 
went fi oui earth, yet the fact being so, it may pot 
be unreasonable to suppose that some animal ttiay 
tleuve nutriment by a process somewhat similar. ft 
appears to me, that facts produced by Spallanzani di- 
rectly invalidate the experiments, from which he has 
drawn the inference, that fowls swal]pw stones merely 
from stupidity; and that sudxjMbstances are alto- 
gether •ninTTrunry tfj JhflSftrfgnimttls He reared 
fowl!,, wiUiout permitting them Over to swallow sand 
or stones; but he also established the fact, that car- 
nivorous animals may become frugivorous; and herbi- 
vorous animal^ may come to live on flesh, A wood- 
pigeon he brought to thrive on putrid mettt The 
experiment on fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, 
that we have it in our power by habits to alter the pa- 
tu\ ul constitution of animals. Agaiu the eminent in- 
vestigator of truth found, that fowls died when tod 
. Vo i,. II. • A a 
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Iff mm fiUwe; but 
y*«a wwf»» ft*<i>g»u*e ptoWM »f 

fosse animals. Wfom , other substances shall h«Ve 
fopm detected in foe stomach of lh» ahimab my in- 
fereuce, from^hat I havd seen, must necessarily fall 
to tie M/mw- M U| ii*« other animals wifo mus- 
carfitogirtOjbs stomachs, this singular qua- 
grain, foohiqf he surprising that no 
vestige of ffefel food was found present in the whole 
#fria£nmty canal* jiince in that thinly inhabited coun- 
firy^ihe wild animals pt free to feed without intrusion 
foot I fol i'n. Nor can it be inferred from the structure 
'Stomach, foat this animal lives on ants or on 
/ Animals devoured as food, though of con- 
l»le size and solidity, with a proportionally small 
font of surface to bd acted 'on by the gastric juice 

t tHl# action of thfe stomach, are readily dissolved 
d digested by animals possessing noi a caiplagi- 
nous, but a membranaceous stomach; as for instance, 
p frog iq that of a snake* 



ftM stomach •nsny minerals arq soluble, and the 
things which we can swallo#. Calcareous 
funttiptoes are readily acted on. Dr. Priestly has 
folfog “Ajtay not phlogistic matter be the most es- 
**aBhfo»rpart of the food and support 1 of both vige- 
** table and animal bodies 7 ” I confess, that l)r 
Priestly's tindidgtjcause to propose the question, 
inclines me to sOM^^that live jpfiqintive to it may 
Ifo, trite. Earfo. seerosto u oe'tFe basfs* of^ll animal 
#lfter*' The growth Of the bones must be attended 
Mtti, a constant supply; and in the human species 

S is a copious discharge of calcareous matter 
0, frtrt by Wdneys and salivary glands 
nqadfup^i in question derive phlogiston 
earth? sqjt, from miueraj substances? And, as 
HOC deprived Of the powei of drinking water, 
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lehat else H neces&ry to the sutaristetlcd of Jity cor- 
poreal machine? ’* 

1 * f | 

^Considering the scaly coloring of this ahtWtylli 
may Conceive that it may be at least necessary tw- 
its existence, on tbllt accouht, to imbibe a greater 
proportion of earth than is necessity to other animals,, 
It may deserve consideration, that, birds, art* covered 
with feathers, winch in their constituent principle# ap- 
proach td the nature of horn and bone. <jf thes# 
animals tiie gallinaceous tribe swallow stories; ah€ 
the carnivorous take in the feathers and bone* bf j&ffif 
prey; the latter article is kuown to be soltibfef w4li 
membranaceous stomachs; and hence fe a 
supply of the earthy principles. In truth, t$^hOt > 
know that ’any thing is soluble in the stomach Of amp 
mats, which may not be thence absorbed into IUk 
circulating sjstetn; and nothing can be §o absorbed 
without affecting the whole Constitution. 


* What I have here stated is all that 1 could advance 
to the Colonel ; bdt my opinion hds been since not a 
little confirmed, by observing, the report of expert* 
ments by M. Bruqudtelii of Paoid t on the authority; 
of M. Cre//, by which we learn, that some birds heye 
so great a dissolvent power in the gastric juice, as to 
dissolve in their stomachs dints, rock-crystal,' Cal- 
careous stones, and shells. 


I beg only/avrima In jabwwam, that some thingi ip 
Buffbn ' s description of the Pangolin, not apparently 
quite applicable to thri animal, might hava^gnenf Gap- 
ing to his description being only from the' vietv of a 
dried preparation, in which the orgdns of generation 
would be obliterated, and the dugs shrivelled away so 
as to be imperceptible; else that elegant philosopher 
could not have asserted that, “ tout m anintaux yuo- 
“ drupedes . , qui sont couvefts d'ecaiilts, sent ovipares* 

A a S 
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.Bxfwp my prolixity, Which is only in me the ne 
cmkry attendant of my superficial knowledge c 
t^ngs. ■ In ingenuousness, however, I hope that 
am not inferior to any man: and I am proud to $qt> 
scribe oiyselfi 

S Sir, . 

1 our most obedient and bumble servant 
ADAM BURT. 

fjjjptemfar ll, 



A Letter from Doctor Anderson to Sfe William Jones. 


* 

D£Alt SIB, . 

' f» 

THE male Xoc insect having hitherto escaped the 
observation of naturalists, 1 send the enclosed descrip- 
tion, made by Mr. William Roxburgh, surgeon on 
this establishment, and botanist to the Honourable 
Company, in hopes you will give jt a place in the 
publication of your Society, as Mr. Roxburgh's dis- 
covery will bring Lac a genus into the class He- 
tmptera of Limueilt. 

I am, with esteem. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

J Forj St. George, January % 1700. 
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'W THE hA<$m t OR UfljjgQ$k 

BY MR. T UUj| »d XBO«tOII. 

S OMITpieces of very fresh-logfelng lae adhering 
to sthall branches of mimm tinerea, were ProugW 
me from the moiftitaids on the 20 tn of last month* 

I kept them carefully, and to*day, 4th ot&tcem* 
her, fouiteen days from the time they eaip© prom the 
hills, myriads of exceedingly minute animals wore Ob** 
served creeping about A# laOfaodJj ranches it adhered 
to, and more (rtOWiN? 
surface of thfe osfldfe erf w fe M wjPW ^erfortteo 
crescencerf were amongst the 

perforations, from which Tneimnute hns^^sucd, r m 
gularly two to*feacb hole, and crowned iyuw^We*eWT 
fineVhite hairs. When the hairs «K«pw «»» 
two vftiiie spots appeared. The animals, waemftogra, 
-rap about pretty briskly; ,hutan general they We so t 
numerous as to be crowded, defer one another. * he 
body is oblong,’ tapering most tohrerds tbe tail, mo* 
plain, above cqnve*,Vith a double, Crfhit margin; la- 
terally on the back part of the there* fere two small tu- 
bercles, which may be the eyes: the body behind the 
thorax is crossed with twelve rings; logs six; feelers 
(antennae) half the length fejjf die body, jointed, hairy, 
each ending in two hairs as hjngKM the antennas; rump, 
a white point tohgnttMbmiv "h»ch trees 

lotfs as tblTbody of the aniaplTMMtoiontb l,could not 
see. On opening the oells, that they were 
formed of cattnot be bettfiO^ip^^ffiwith respect to 
appearance, than by savings i falCiS ltPlWiiraespaveni 
amber that, beads are «*!*"** 

of the* cells may be ahont half a Uno^hick, t« re- 
markably strong and able to resist injuries: the per- 1 
tmons ore much thinner,**' the cells are in genets! 

A a 4 
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Mptor squares, pentagons, and hexagons, about an 
, eighth’ O? ad incbjn (Samper, and i deep; they have 
** coa^wtutikaHon with each other: all these 1 opened 
during the tithe the animals were issuing, contained 
in one-half a small bag filled with a thick red jelly- 
like lityuor, repute with whet I take to be eggs; these 
hags,’ oj* Mtricalt, adhere 'to the bottom of the cells, and 
have efcch twb necks', which pass through pcrfoiations 
in the external coat of the ceils, foi nnng the fore-men- 
tioned- cxcreocenccs, and ending in some very fine 
baits, i The other half of the ceils have a distinct 
opening;, and contain a white substance, like some 
mr filaments of eottOn rolled together, and numbers 
of the* insects themselves ready to make their exit. 
Sepynd of the same insects 1 observed to have di awn 
t»$ Ihflf lags, hnd to he fiat; they did not move on 
being touched, nor did they show aoy signs of life 
with the greatest irritation. 

Mwtmbtr 5. The same minute bcxapcdcseoMinnc 
issuing trorn their cells in numhm; they uTe moie 
* lively, of a deepened ied colour, ami tewu ol the mo- 
tionless fMtl I'o-dav I saw the mouth; it is a flat- 
tened point, about the middle of the breast, which the 
little animal projects on being compressed. 

December O’. I he male insects I have found to-day. 
A few of them dm constantly running among the fe- 
males most actively ;y«aa yet they are scaice moie, I 
imagine, than one to mlfi^smales. but twice their si/e. 
Thohead is obtuse; CyCs biaekJ'WrvTarge; ahtennm cla- 
vetpd, leathered, about two-thirds the length ot the body; 
betqW (bp middle an articulation, such as those in the 
legs;. Odour between, the eyes a beautiful shining green ; 
( ; body oval, brown; abdomen oblong, 

1 the lengin (4 body bnd head; legs six; wings '’mem- 
/bqaaacedus,' 'fouc, lodger tlian the body, fixed to llie 
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antes of the thorax, narrow at thqir inset tions, growing 
broad ei to** tuo- thirds of their length, then jumided; 
the anti not pan i-> twice the sue of the posterior; ^a. 
bfron tt'ue tuns along tlieii anterior ixiaisims}* they 
lie flat, like the umgs of a common fl\, when it wlks 
oi icm-,, no halts fioui the rump, it spungvjttiost; 
ai lively to a considetahle distance on hung toughed; 
mouth in the under part of the he'ads maxdlas tians- 
veise To-day the iemale insects continue issuing in 
gieat numbers, and move about as on the *th- 

December 7. The small reel insects still more nu- 
mcious, and move about as liefores winged insects, 
still veiy few, continue aitive There have been 
fresh leaves and bits of the blanches of both mimosa 
rmerea and eormda put into the Wide mouthed bottle 
with them: they walk over them indifferently, without; 
showing any piefeienco, nor inclination to work nor 
copulate. I opened a cell w hence I thought the Winded 
flics lnpl conic, and found several, eight 01 ten, wore 
in it, siWigghtig to shake oil their incumbrances; they 
weic m one of those ubiculi mentioned on the 4 -th, 
which ends in two mouths, shut bp with fine white 
hair-,, but one of them was open for the exit of tf»e 
flies, the other would no doubt bitve opened hi duo 
time, this utuculus I found now perfectly? dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding t|nn pattitions. I 
imagine, before any of the tlieb made their escape, it 
might have contained about twenty.* In these minute 
cells with the living flies, or, Whence they bad made 
their escape, were emau dry dark coloured compressed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the 
flics. 

* 

. , Note by the President. 

* 

THE Hindus have six names for Lac; but they 
nerally call it Lactha, from the multitude of small in- 
sects, who, as they believe, discharge it flow their 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

»CJ UTEnfcp S3 FBBttUARY, ITHO-t 
BY THE. PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

A LTHOUGII we are at this moment #p«p 
** Rearer Ip the frontier of China than 
thest limit of the British dominions in $indmt<ty0l 
the first step that wO should' take in the|Aiha«^#t%! 
journey, which t propose for yanr pntertamw^a^f^ 
present meeting will .carry#* to (tbemUnealw^e oi 
the habitable globe known to the best geographer* oi 
Old Sleeve and Egypt; beyond the boundary ofwbost 
knowledge we shall discern, from the heights of the 
northern mountains an empire, neatly equal in surface 
to a square of fifteen degrees; an empire, of which I 
do not mean to assign the precise limits, but which wo 
may consider, for the purpose Of this dissertation a* 
embraced on two sides by Tartary and Am Jm, while 
the ocean separates its other sides from various dsifa 
tic isles of great importance in thcjuommcrcial system* 
of Aartfte. Annexed to that immense tract of laud' is 
the peninsula of Corea, which avast oval basott whtei 
from A^tor Japan, aVclcbrated end imperial island, 
bearing in arts and in arms, in advantage of sttua. 
tion, but not in felicity of gove/nment, a pre-eminence 
among eastern kingdoms, analogous to that of Britain 
among the .nations <pf\ the wt^h ' So many climate? 
are iritfuded in so pfddigiotta'ao area, fhat White the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under the 
propic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of Sa- 
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tMHtoqf; such too j» the diwmity of soil in its fifteen 
ptfeflncpi, that,, while some w them are exquisitely 
mttile, jiclfiy cultivated, and extremely populous, 
©tnersriue barren and rocky, dry end unfruitful, with 
pki^> as wild or mountains as rugged as any tn Scythia, 
and tUQfe either w holly deserted, or peopled by savage 
kwmh .who, jf they he not Still independent, have 
been very lately subdued by .the perfidy, rather than 
the valqur, of a monarch, who lias perpetuated bis 
own breach of faith in a Chinese poem, of which I 
have seeir a translation. 


The Word China, concerning which J shall offer 
some new remarks, is welf known to the people whom 
Wo call fhe Chinese*, but they never apply it (I speak 
oftat learned among them) t<? themselves or to their 
Cmidtr^ Themselves, according to Father Visdelou, 
they ddheribe as the people of Ban, or of some other 
illustrious family, by the memory of whose aettons 
they flatter their natiohal pride; and their cpwntry 
Chum-cue, or the Central Kingdom, represent- 
ing if in their symbolical characters by a parallelogram 
•l&Mbr bisected. At other times they distinguish it 
by ti>6' tfOrds 3Un«hia, or What is under Heaven; 
meaning all that is wimble oh earth. Since they 
neveC name thdmselves with moderation, they would 
Have no rij§ht to complain, if they knew that Earth 
pean authors have ever spoken of them m the extremes 
ot applause or or (feature. By some they have been 
extoued as the oldest and the wisest, as the most learned 
apd most ingenious of nations; whilst o the/s have 
derided their pretensions to antiquity, condemned their 
govarfifnent as abominable, and art aigoed their manners 
is irijtipttap, wnliqqt allowing them an element of sci- 
ence!, or ^single art for which they have not been in- 
debted te.some more absent and more civflued race of 
,The trdth perhaps lies, where we usually fiad it 
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between the extremes; bat it is not ray design to Ac- 
cuse or to defend th eCkintti, to depress or to aggran- 
dize them: I shall confine myself to the discussion* pf 
a 'question connected with my former discoursed and 
fa i loss easy to be solved than any hitherto staMd t 
“ Whence came the singular people, who loniijad 
*< governed China, before they weie conquered m tire 
“ Tartars?" On this problem (the Solution pfi'whicli 
lias no concern, indeed, with our political or com- 
tueicial interests, ‘but b vary material connection, if I 
mistake not, with interests of a higher nature) four 
opinions have been advanced, and all rather peremp- 
torily asset ted than supported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, that H»e 
Chinese are an original race, who have dwelt Sir 
ages, if not from eternity, in the land Which they 
now possess; by others, and chiefly by the mifekmm*' 
i ics, it is insisted that they sprang from the same stotek 
wit If the Hebrews and Arabs) a third assdrriod is 
that the Arabs themselves and of M. Paim, 
w (jo hold it indubitably that they were originally 
Tartar $ descending in wild clans from the steeps 
of Imam; and a fourth, at least as dogmatically 
pionouncrd as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brahmans , who decide, without allowing any ap- 
peal from their decision, that the Chidas (for So they 
are named in Sanscrit) were Hindus of the Cshatriyfy 
oi military class, who, abandoning the privilege ?) 1 of 
their tube, rambled in diffeient- bodies to feOrftOrtlh* 
east ot Bengal , and, forgetting by degrees tjjg fifes 
and relsgtdu of their ancestors, established separate 
pi mcipahties, which were afterwards dnitedinfeoplains 
and valleys, wliich are now possessed by thepi. if any 
one ot die thfee lust opinions be just, fed first of them 
mu^t necessarily be relinquished; but of those three, 
the first cannot possibly be sustained, because it res® 
on no firmer support than a foolish remark, whethe* 
u ut* or false, that Sem in Chinese means life and pro- 
creation; add because a tea- plant lsnot moie different 
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fthem- 


M Many fttniM# iof the 'military class having gra- 
v " dually the ordinances of t iw,F4f#* and . 

“ the company of Brahmans, lived in a state of deg#w» 
“•^atioojln the people Of Pundraea and Odra, lh< 

“ of Drmif%$ad Cmboja, the Tavanas and StM 
H the Pm igaf end fidhlawts, the Chinas, a Mm 
“ other H A full comment on hie te*M wold 
here t# gmerfluomi; but, since (he testimony m the 
/mfaie Who, though certainly dot a dmue per- 

sonage, wpi $» certainly a very ancient lawyer, moral- 
ist, aw* hisiphNen, i» direct and positive, disinterested 
end etameoted, it would, I think, decide the jaws*- 
tied bdMitf we could be sure that the word C&im 
sigh^Mn WbbtfM, *e«U the Pandit*, whom I kttvo^ 
pettrt# oonscdthd# assert with one voice. Tbef i 
n»«, tbs* #mi of Jfeaw settled trt*e doe “ 
to the tootmmtfGa*?, and to foe east of C 
and $&fdk fait they have long been, ams 
famSd «*' ingenious artificers; apfa that they ffo. 
selves seen old> 0i)te*jt idols, ^hieh' bore a manifest 
relation *to the primitive religion <>f India before Jfawf- 
dha's Mpenrinds ioii A wdOkinfamned Pandit showed 
mo a ftanfftit book in Gasfmirkf* letters, which, he 
said, w# revealed by Siva himself, and entitled 'foe* 
UsaMgdm t: be read to me a whole chapter of it on the 
heterodox opinions of the Chinas, who were divided^ 
says fod author, into near two hundred dens, I then 
laid before him a map of Asia; an$, when l pointed 
to Cashmtr, bis own country, he instantly plated hot 
finger on the north-western provinces of China, where 
the Ckjfpw, be said, firSt established themselves; but 
he added, that Mahackina, which was also mentioned 
ju hi*„boofc, extended to the eastern and southern 
oceans* » f believe, nevertheless, that the Chinn t# em- 
pire, as wo now call it, was not formed when the law# of 
.Urge Were collected; and for this belief, so repugnant 
to fat genet#} opinion, I am bound to offer my reasons, 
faf o*d#it of 


to 


history and chronology for the last 


twelhfettaftffid years be correctly traced, and we must 




. sceptics v< 



s^it 
extra 


THE SEVENS II #ISCbUUSE: . 

tbc p^enis jetf Calidax 
nninsof o»r era. Now 

_. vr £vlqftnce, that 

5c»«ryfl!»liod Mera^i^e considerably «Mer 
eductions uf^lijat pp^t|i:ian<iit^ppears from 
Ainejtj-e ofw|)A«ft)w Sattt^ revealed by 
to w liti tjg l o;ng ,be fore the 
yiafar; tbc se«:omt of W^bm names 
isll^jtVe shall syUfe tbwertftWJp^^tboiij^t 
;ai»^4fi,.#e.^if»ce tH.<c|ippilef 10f tboselaws be- 
4 ; l^forc? 

agerte,.t*ri&tty 

in . -the 

fh^'ipdtikt oaisCf^^p ? . ■’£?; kihele "empire 

is, necessary to 

Sli r |%^: myself, by' ci- 

^irayf^ii^r ;the‘S|ll!ffi-Sbrcasnte of M. 
p^M^^^gainst tbe,trauslators of bis 
Hit vatefif'Hlt’orkff^ yfetyj’-quote^thout 
boole '<*$ iwiisdyfctift lYtty of, which Jppo'ssess 
I witb^iar; verbal tr&n&latidri, and which 1 
,*a.fL»tKejritic fpr my pf^seat pur* 
. ,_ lir _. dediar^, that 

bcf Id relate,' as mere lessons 

;^w|iiB!^^%^bte''bistdr|ea' : ol' the first and second iia- 
’'Jfuw&rioaises, {y*t,.Jbr want of evidence, be could 
V given® ceitaittfccoM nt Of them.” Nnw, if the Chi- 
*m$ jj*$ietnselyes do not even pretend that any bistq- 
rawl monument existed in: the age of Confktcius , pre- 
ftaifojj^the rise offtbeif thirrl, dynasty, ablaut eleven 
In^ldred years ; .tef^VitbOi €fy$itwi0 % epoch, we tnay 
**'-'-*** : ; bpk reign of Vjuv&m pas in the 

b; ^^|^'««n^st%'»'bieh li4rdly grdw ttfeteaturity 
sfafrer tbAf prince^ and it has been asserted 
^IfSilpaed PE0ty$e<ms, th&t even of this $Mrd 


Pauw 


he^hsri'-Jt^fe’fatne pf haying' raised',; no 


be prwlQifeds:** Jk&wiv 
the eights ,ciealt'#y*''lK:fore the birth Of OPf 
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x Saviour, that a steal 1 kingdom was erected in the pro- 
vince of Shensi, the capital of which stood o'early 
in. the thirty -jifth degree of northern latitude, and 
about five degrees to the west of Si-gat?; both* the 
country and its metropolis wcie called Chin; and>lfte 
dominion of its punces was piadunlly extended li# jtfae 
east and west. A king of Chin, \vpo makes a figure 
in the Shahnamah among -the allies of Aj'rasiyabfvin&, 

I presume, a sovereign of the countiy just men- 
tioned: and the fiver of Chin, which the poet fre- 
quently names as the limit of his eastern geogra- 
phy, seems to have been the Yellow River, which the 
Chinese intioduce at tbe beginning of tbeir fabulous 
annals. I should be tempted to expatiate on so curi- 
ous a subject, but the present occasion allows nothing 
superfluous, and permits me only to add, that Man-' 
guhhan died in the middle of the thiitcenth century* 
before the city of Chin, which was afterward* taken 
by Kublai, and that the poets of Iran perpetually 
allude'k^ tbe districts around it which they celebrate, 
with Chegil and Khoten, for a numbei of musk- ani- 
mals roving on their hills. The territory of Chin, so 
called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and by the 
Chinese (while the Greeks and Atpbs were obliged by 
their defective articulation to miscall it Sin) gave its 
name to a race of emperors, whose tyranny made 
their memory so unpopular, that the modern inhabit- 
ants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and *speak 
of themselves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynasty; but it is highly probable that tbe whole 
nation defended hom tlie Chinas of Menu, and, mix- 
ing with the Tartars (by whom the plains of Honan 
and the more southern provinces were thinly inhabit- 
ed) formed *by degrees the race of men whom 
we now see in possession of the noblest empire int 
Asia, * 

In support of an opinion, which I offer as the re- 
sult of long and anxious inquiries, 1 should regularly 
. Voi II. . Ilk 
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jNftceed to examine the language and letters, religion 
and philosophy of the present Chinese, and subjoin 
* apme remarks on their ancient monuments, on their 
Sciences, and on their aits, both liberal and mechani- 
cal;* but their spoken language not having been pfe- 
Servcd in the usual symbols of articulate sounds, must 
jmvfe hedp ^° r niany ages m a continual flux; their letters, 
if we\pay so call tb'dm, are merely the symbols of ideas; 
their popular religion was imported from India in an 
age comparatively modern; and their philosophy seems 
yet in so 'rude a state as hardly to deserve the appel- 
lation; they have no ancient monuments, from which 
tha;r origin can be traced even by plausible conjecture; 
their sciences are wholly exotic; and their mechanical 
arts heVe nothing in them characteristic of a paiticu- 
lar family; nothing which any ?et of men, jn a coun- 
try so highly favoured by nature, might not ha\c dis- 
covered and improved. They have indeed both 
national music and national poetry, and both of them 
beautifully pathetic; but of painting, sculp turgor ar- 
chitect uie, as arts of imagination, they seem (IfKc other 
Asiatics) to have no idea. Instead, therefore, of En- 
larging Separately on each of those heads, I shall 
briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious 
practices of China confirm or oppose the proposition 
which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. DeGuigncs , on 
the subject before'us, is neaily connected with that of 
the Brahmans $ he maintains that the Chinese were 
emigrants from Egypt : and the Egyptians,* or Ethio- 
pians (tot they were clearly the same people) had indu- 
bitably a common origin with the old natives of India, 
as acuity of their languages and of their institu- 
tions, both religious and political, fully evince; but 
that China was peopled a few centuries before our«era by 
a colony from the banks of the Nile, tho’ neither Per- 
sians nor Arabs, T artars nor Hindus, ever heat d of such 
an emigration is p pm ad ox, which the bate authority 
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even of so learned a man cannot support ; and since rea- 
son grounded ou facts can alone decide such a question, • 
we have a right to demand clearerevidcnce and stronger 
arguments than any that he has yet adduced. The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong resent 
biance to the mythological sculptures and paintings Of 
India, but seem wholly dissimilar .to the symbolical 
system of the Chinese, which might easily haW been 
invented (as they assert) by an individual, and might 
very naturally have been contrived by the first (jliinas , 
or outcast Hindus, who either never knew, or had 
Forgotten, the alphabetical characters of their wise* 
ancestors. As to the table and bust of Isis, they 
seem to be given up as modern forgeries; but, if they 
were indisputably genuine, they would be nothing to 
.the purposfe; for thb letters on the bust appear to have 
been designed as alphabetical; and the fabricator of 
theni (if they rtfally were fabricated in Europe ) was un- 
commonly happy, since two or three of them arc ex- 
actly tl e same with those on a metal pillar yet stand- 
ing in tfie north of India. In Egypt, if we can rely on 
the testimony of the Greeks, who studied no language 
but their own, there w’ere two sets of alphabetical 
characters; the one popular, like the various letters 
used in our Indian provinces; and the other sacer- 
dotal, like the Devanagari , especially that form of 
it which we see in the Veda; besides which they had 
two sorts of &ac>'ed sculpture; the. one simple, like 
the figures of Buddha and the three Ramas ; and the 
other allegorical, like the images of Ganesa, or Di~ 
i tint Wisdom, and Isani, or Nature, with all their em- 
blematical accompaniments; hut their real character of 
the Chinese appears wholly distinct from any Egyptian 
writing, *either mysterious or popular: and, as to the 
fancy of M.»de Guigftes, that the complicated symbols 
of China were at first no more than Phenician, mono- 
grams, let us hope that he has abandoned so wild a 
conceit, which he started probably with no other view 
than to display his ingenuity aud learning. 

* B b a* 
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St* haVe ocular proof that the few radical charac- 
Chinese were originally (l‘ ke pur astr T°' 
nyVal and chvniical symbols) the pictures or outlines 
of visible objlcts, or figurative signs for simple ideas, 
S%y have multiplied by the most ingenious 
^fr j kbm ittinns and the liveliest metaphors, bu , 
S^-feipebulkr^I believe, to themselves and the 
Slfe it wohid He idly ostentatious to enlarge on 
4 JtpSent; and, for the reasons already intimated, 
HneitheT corroborates nor weakens .he op.».o» , wh,ch 
I;*pd«ivbur to support. The same may as truly be 
'«aid-of|their spoken language; for, mdependently of 
Meonstant fluctuation during a senes of ages, it has 
M&cidiarity of excluding four or five sounds which 
btbeVnationsarticulate, and k clipped into monosyl- 
lables; even when the ideas expressed by them, and 
Se ts symbols for those ideas, are very com- 
plex. This has arisen, I suppose, from the singular 
habits’ of the people; for, though H^ir common 
toneue be so musically accented as to form a kigf oi re- 
citJjve, yet it wants those grammatical scents, with- 
odtwhki all human tongues would appear naonosyl- 
labic. Jfeus Amita, with an accent on the first syllab , 
Sans, in the Sanscrit language, immeasurable; and 
the natives of Bengal pronounce it Ornto; ^bu : a hen 
the religion of Buddha, the son of Maya, was earned 
hence into China , the people ot that country, unable 
to pronounce the name ot their new God, called 
Foe, the son of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet Amita 
into three syllables O-mi-lo, annexing to them ccitain 
iStk .“hSrown, and expfes.ing .bam wwwntmg 
fey three distinct symbols. We may judge ftom this 
i^tance, whether <i comparison of their spoken tongue 
'Mifithe' dialects of other nations can lead to apy cei- 
Sf Inclusion as to their origin; yet the instance 
■ which I have given, supplies me With an argOmtnt 
from analogy; which I produce rs, conjectural ody, but 
. a * . l more anti mow plausible t\& oltener i 
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consider it The Buddha Of the Hindus is uh(|uestion* 
‘ably the Foe of China ; but the great progenitor df • 
tfye Chinese is also named by them Fe-Jii, where the 
second monosyllable signifies, it, seems, a victim. Now; 
the ancestor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus 
call the Chandravansa, or Children of the Moon, •wtfs/ 
according to their Puranas or legends, Buddha, or the 
genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, in thd 
fifth degree, descended a prince named Druhya, whom 
his father Yatyati sent in exile to the east of Hin- 
dustan, with this imprecation, “ May thy progeny be 
“ ignorant of the Veda.” The name of the banished 5 ' 1 
prince could not be pronounced by the modern Chinhsdy 
and, though I dare not conjecture that the last sylla- 
ble of it has been changed into Yao, I may neverthe- 
less observb that Yao was the fifth in descent from' 
Fo-hi, or at least the fifth mortal in the first imperial 5 
dynasty; that dll Chinese history before him is cansi* 
dered by the Chinese themselves as poetical or fabulous; 
that hi. father Ti-eo, like the Indian king Yayati, was 
the k first prince who married several women ; and that 
Fo-hi , the head of their race, appeared, say the Chi- 
nese, in a province of the west, and held his court in 1 
the territory of Chin , where the rovers, mentioned 
by the Indian legislator, are supposed to have settled. 
Another circumstance in the parallel is very remark-' 
able: — According to Father De Premare, in his tract 
on Chinese Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the 
Daughter oj Heaven , su roamed Flower- loving; and 
as the nymph w'as walking alone on the bank ofa river 
witfi a siafilar name, she found herself on a sudden 
encircled by a ratnbozv, soon after which she became 
pregnant, and at the end of twelve years was delivered 
of a son radiant as herself, who, among ether titles, 
had that of Bui, or Stars of the Year. Now, in the 
mythological system of the Hindus, the nymph Rohm, 
who presides over the fourth lunar mansion, was the 5 
favourite mistress of Soma, or the ' Moon, among 

B b 3 ’ 
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MSig&tiug in a specie* *f a?fl^r-/we» raai 

Haight; and their offspring was Vuf pare ote 

j ft ’ i rilllpd also from the names ot nis parenw* 
jla.net, and called aiso, » tfae learned tnis- 

Mauhinet/aor Saumya. It* j£J ter; but an exact 
starry explains the word but by J P ? lrf t haV e 

^P-'&SSxs^ 

g^Now, ^though l canno^msis^ w'di confideiice 

argument on the divine person J> h& historians of 
f£ Ct speak very n doubtfilly, I may nevertheless," 

rss, -* » i:z 

asserts- 

ignorantly tnU- 

plaeed by the Chinese annalists. 

■'The imoortation of a new religion into Chinn 1® jb 
JE^S ofZ era, must lead or >o eoppW ttutt 

wr^emwuld long have, subsisted with felicity, for no 
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government can long subsist Without equal justic^ 
justice cauriot be administered without the sanction^ 
o£ religion, Of the religious opinions entertained by ;i 
Confucius and his followers, we may glean a general no- 
tion* from the fragments of their works translate^ 
Couplet. They professed a firm belief in the Supre'nrie 
God, and gave a demonstration offbi? being and of his 
providence from the exquisite beauty and perfection of 
the celestial bodies, and the wonderful order of nature 
in the whole fabric of the visible world. From* thif 
belief, they deduced a system of ethics, which the phi- 
losopher sums up in a few words at the close of the 
Lun-yu ; “He,” says Confucius, “who will be fully,; 
“ persuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs the 
“ universe, who shall in all things chuse moderation*,. 
“ who shall* perfectly know his own species, and so act 
'among them that his life and manners may con-* 
“for#i to his knowledge of God and man, may be 
truly said to discharge all the duties of a sage, and 
“ to be exalted above the common herd of the 
“human race.” But such a religion and such mora- 
lity could never have been general; and we find that 
the people of China had an ancient system of ceremo- 
nies and superstitions, which the government and the. 
philosophers appear to have encouraged, and which 
has an apparent affinity with some parts of the oldest, 
Indian worship. They believed in the agency of genii, 
or tutelary spirits, presiding over tile stars and .the 
cloYids, over lakes and rivers, mountains, valley?, anti, 
woods, ovejr certain regions and towns, over all (be ele- 
ments (of* which, likethe Hindus, they reckoned five) 
and particularly over Jive, the most brilliant of them. 
To those deities they offered victims on high places: 
and the following passage from the Shi-cin, or Jiook of 
Odes, is, very" much in the style of the Brahmans;— 
“Even they, who perform a sacrifice wjth b dne reve- 
“ rence, cannot perfectly assure themselves that the di- 
“ vine spirits accept their oblations; find far less can 
>( they who adore the Gods' with languor an J oscitancy, 
• B b 4 * 
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perceive their sacred illapses:” These are im- 

f ftedt. traces indeed, but 5 they are traces bf an affinity 
ween the religion of Menu and that of the Chinas , 
Whom he names among the apostates from it. M. Xe 
Ggntit observed, he says, a strongr esemblanre between 
the. funeral rites of the Chinese and the Sraddha of tho 
Hindus; and M. Bjiilly, alter a learned investigation, 
concludes, that “ Even the puerile and absurd stories 
w 'of the Chinese fabulists, contain a remnant of an- 
cient Indian history, with a faint s'ketch of the first 
'* Hih'du * ages.” As .'the Buddhas, indeed, were 
Hmdits, it may naturally be imagined that they car- 
ried into China many ceremonies ptactised in their own 
Country; but the Buddhas positively forbade the im- 
molation of cattle; yet we know that various animals, 
even bulls and men, were, anciently sacrificed by the 
Chinese; ‘besides which, we discover many singular 
marks of relation between them and (he old Hindus: 
as in the remarkable period of jour hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, and the cycle of sixty yearsj^in the 
predilection for the mystical number nine; in mpny 
similariasts and great festivals, especially at the sol- 
stices and equinoxes; in the just-mentioned obsequies 
•consisting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of 
their ancestors; in the dread of dying childless, lest 
such offerings should be intermitted; and perhaps, in 
their common abhorrence of red objects, which the 
Indians carried sp far, that Menu himself, where he al- 
,lpw$ a Brahmen to trade, if he cannot otherwise sup- 
port life, absolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any sort 
“of red cloths, whether linen or woollen? *or nfade 
“ of woven bark.” All the circumstances, which have 
fegfen mentioned under the two heads of Literature and 
MeUpon, seem collectively to prove (as far as such a 
question admits proof) that the Chinese and Hindus 
were originally the same people; but having been se- 
parated near feo r thousand years, have retained few 
s.T($j(g,jfeatures : of ti ic,r ancient consanguinity, especi- 
ally is the Bindufihave preserved their old language and 
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ritual, while the Chinese very soon lost both jaftd- the-' 
Hindus have constantly intermarried atnong theriTs- . 
selves while the Chinese, by a mixture of Tartarian 
blood from the time of their first establishment, have 
at length formed a race distinct in appearance both 
from Indians and Tartars . ♦<.. ? ;+ 

A similar diversity has* arisen, 1[ believe, from simi- 
lar causes, between the people of China and Japan; 
on the second of which nations we have no\v, or soon 
shall have, as correct and as ample instruction as can 
possibly be obtained w'ithout a perfect acquaintance 
with the Chinese characters. Kattnpfer has taken from 
M. Titsingh the honour of being the first; and be, 
from Keempjer , that of being the only European who, 

. by a long residence in Japan, and a familiar inter-- 
course with the principal natives of it, has been able 
to^’oilect authentic materials for the natural and civil 
history of a country secluded (as the Romans used to 
say of our own island) from the rest of the world. The 
w*>rks of those illustrious travellers will confirm and 
embellish each other; and when M. Titsingh shall 
have acquired a knowledge of, Chinese, to which a 
part of his leisure in Java will be devoted, his pre- 
cious collection of books in that language, on the 
laws and revolutions, the natural productions, the- 
arts, manufactures, and sciences of Japan, will be in • 
his hands an inexhaustible mine of jiew and important 
Information. Both he and his predecessor assert wjlh 
confidence, and, I doubt not, with truth,, (hatthe 
JapanctZ would resent, as an insult on their dignity, 
the bare suggestion of their descent from the Chinese, 
whom they surpass in several of the mechanical arts, 
and, what is of greater consequence, in military spirit; 
but they do. not, I understand, mean to deny that 
they are a branch of the same ancient jstem with the 
people of China-, and, were that fact ever so warmly 
contested by them, it might be proved by an invinci- * 
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if the preceding part of this discourse, . 
.^'thdofigih of the Chinese, be thought to contain 
'just reasoning-. In the first place, it seems inconV 
ceivable that the Japanese, who never appear to have 
1 been conquerors or conquered, should have adopted 
the vrhole system of Chinese literature with all its in- 
conveniences and intricacies, if an immemorial con* 

, nexionhad not subsisted betfveen the two nations, or, 
in other words, if the blood and ingenious race who 
people^ Jflpan in the middle of the thirteenth cen* 
tury Before Chfist , and, about six hundred years 
afterwards established their monarchy, had not car- 
ried, with them the letters and learning which they 
and the Chinese had possessed in common; but my 
principal argument is, that the Hindu or Egyptian 
idolatry hRs : prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages; * 
and among the idols worshipped,*' according to 
Kampfer, in that country before the innovations'of 
Sacya or Buddha , whom the Japanese also called Ami- 
da, we find many of those which we see every day 
in the temples of Bengal; particularly the goddess 
with many arms, representing the powers of nature; in 
Egypt named Isis, and here Isani or Isi; whose image, 
as it is exhibited by the German traveller, all the 
Brahmans to whom I showed it, immediately recog* 
nized with a mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm, -r* 
It is very true that the Chinese differ widely from 
* the natives of Japan in their vernacular dialects, ity 
external manners, and perhaps in the strength of their 
mental faculties; but as wide a difference is o ^jserva- 
ble among all the nations of the Gothic family; and 
we might account even for a greater dissimilarity, by 
cPUjgtdering the number of ages during which the se- 
veral swarms have been separated from the„great /»- 
■i. dian hive, to which they primarily belonged, . ‘The 
nwdern Japanese ^ave Kampfer the idea of polished 
,.j Tart#n% and it is reasonable to believe, that the peo- 
of y Japan, wbp were originally Hindus of the mar- 
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tial class, and, advanced farther eastward than the Cki* 
nas t have, like them, insensibly changed, their fea- 
tures and characters by intermarriage? with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loosely scattered-, 
over their isles, or who afterwards fixed their abodo ill, 
them. , _ v 

Having now shown, in five discourses, that the 
Arabs and Tartarfrwcre originally distinct races, while 
the Hindus , Chinese, and Japanese proceeded from 
another ancient stem, and that all the three stem# may 
be traced to Iran, as to a common centre, from which, 
it is highly probable that they diverged in various direc- 
tions about four thousand years ago, I may seem to' 
have accomplished my design of investigating the ori- 
gin of the ’Asiatic nations ; but the questions which I 
undertook to discuss, are not yet ripe for a strict analy- 
tical argument; and it will first be necessary to exa- 
mine with scrupulous attention all the detached or 
insulated races of men, who either inhabit the borders 
of India, Arabia, Tartary, Persia, and China, or are 
interspersed in the mountainous and uncultivated parts 
of those extensive regions. To this examination I 
shall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire dis- 
course; and ifi after all our enquiries, no more than 
three primitive races can be found, it wilt be a subse- 
quent consideration whether those three stocks had otnp 
common root; and, if they had, by what means that 
rhot was preserved amid the violent shocks which our 
whole; globe appears evidently to have sustained. 
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TIIE TRANSLATION OF AN INSCRIPTION 
IN THE MAG A LANGUAGE, 

Engraved on a Silver Plate, found in a Cave 
near Islamabad. 


CO AIMU N TCA'I bD BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


/”\N the 14th of Magha 5)04, Chandi Lah Rtija*, 
^ by the advice of Bowangari Rauli, who was the 
director of his studies and devotious, and in confor- 
mity to the sentiments of twenty-eight other Raulis, 
formed the design of establishing a place of religious 
n oi ship; for which purpose a cave was dug, and 
paved with bricks, three cubits in depth, and three 
cubits also in diameter; in which were deposited one 
hundred and twenty brazen images, of small dimen- 
sions, denominated 'Tahmudas; also, twenty brazen 
images larger than the former, denominated Languda ; 
thef-e was likewise a large image of stone, called Langu- 
dagari, with a vessel ot brass, in which were deposited 
. two of the bones of T’hatur. On a silver plate were 
inscribed the Hauca, or the mandates of the Deity : 
. with that also styled Taumah Chucksowna Tahma , to 
l the study of which twenty-eight Raulii devote their 
\ime and attention; who, having celebrated the pre- 
sent work of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, 
elected over the cave a place of religious worship lor 
tlieJ&bgyf, iu honour of'the deity. 

God sent into the world Buddha Avatar to instruct 
and direct the*steps of angels and of men; of whose 
birth and qrjgin the following is a relation: — When 
Buddha Avatar descended from the region of souls, in 


* Perhaps Sandttyah, 
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ihemonth of Magh, and entered the body of Mdha- 
#»y<5r; the wife of Sootah Dannah, Raja of Cailas, 
Met womb suddenly assumed the appearance of clear 
• transparent crystal, in winch Buddha appeared, beau- 
tiful as a flower, kneeling and reclining on bis hands. 
Aftf r . ten months and ten days of her pregnancy bad 
elapsed, Mahamaya solicited permission from her 
husband, the Raja, r to visit her father: in conformity 
to wbich the roads were directed to be repaired ana 
Made clear for her journey, fruit-trees were planted, 
watet'-vessels placed on the road-side, and great illu- 
minations prepared for the occasion. Mahamaya then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden ad- 
joining to the road, where inclination led her to walk 
and gather flowers. At this time, being suddenly at- 
tacked' with the pains of child-birth, she laid hold on 
the trees for support, which declined their boughs at 
the instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, 
while she was delivered of the child, at which junc- 
ture Brahma himself attended with a golden vessel in 
. hand, on which he laid the child, and delivered 
-it to Indra, by whom it was committed to the charge 
t»f a female attendant; upon which the child, alight- 
ing from her arms, walked seven paces, whence it was 
taken ap by Mahamay a and carried to her house, and, 
on the ensbing morning, news were circulated of a 
child being born in the Raja's family. At this time 
Tapasxvi Muni, wjio, residing in the woods, devoted' 
his time to the worship of the deity, learned by insp^ 
ration that Buddha was come to life in the Raja'p pa- 
lace: he flew through the air to the Raja's ixSsidente, 
where, sitting on a throne, he said, “ I have repaired 
u hither for the purpose of visiting the child.” Bud- 
W&9 accordingly brought into his presence The 
observed two feet fixed on his headland divin- 
ing' something both of good and bad import, 'began 
to wieep and laugh alternately. The Raja then ques- 
tioned him with regard to his present impulse, to-jyhom 
he .answered, “I* must not reside in the same place 
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u with kuddha when he shall arrive at the rank of 

Avatar; this is the cause of my present affliction; 
“ but I am even now affected with gladness by bia 
“•.presence, as I am hereby absolved from all my 
“ transgressions.” The Muni then departed ; and, 
after five days had elapsed, he assembled four P audits 
for the purpose of calculating the destiny of die child; 
three of whom divined, tlrnt, as he* had marks on his 
hands resembling a wheel, he would at length become 
a Raja Chacravertii another divined, that he would 
arrive at the dignity of Avatar. * : ’ ’ < 

The boy was now named Sacya*, and bad attained 
the age of sixteen years; at which period it happened 
that the Raja Chuhidan had a daughter named Vasa- 
tara, whom he had engaged not to give in marriage 
to any one, till such time as a suitor should be found; 
who could brace a certain bow in his possession, 
whiJh hitherto many Rajas’ had attempted to accom- 
plish without effect. Sacya now succeeded in the 
attempt, and accordingly obtained the Raja's daugh- 
ter In marriage, with whom he repaired to his own 
place of residence. 

One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, 
he formed the design of relinquishing his dominion; 
at which time a son was born in his bouse, whose 
^jamc was Raghu. Sacya then left bis palace with 
only one attendant and a horse, and* having crossed 
th^nyer Ganga, arrived at Balucali, where, having 
directfed*4tis servant to leave him and carry away hia 
horse, he laid aside his armour. 

When the world was created, there appeared five, 
flowers, which Brahma deposited in a place of safety; * 
three of them* were afterwards delivered to the three; 
f*hacurs, and one was presented to $aeya, who 
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:^cd^ed,\thbt it contained some pieces of wearing* 
which he clolhed himself, and adopted- 
*be manners' and life of a mendicant. A traveller 
one day passed by' him with eight bundles of grass 
on his shoulders, and addressed him, saying, “A 
** lo.ng period of time has elapsed since I have seen 
** the T'hacur; but now since I have the happiness 
*.* to .dieet him, I beg to present him an offering, con- 
sisting of these bundles of grass.” Sacya accord- 
ingly accepted of the grass, and rdposed on it. At 
that there suddenly appeared a golden temple, 
containing a chair of wrought gold ; and the height of 
the temple was thirty cubits, upon which Brahma 
alighted and held a canopy over the head of Sacya: 
at the same time Indra descended, with a large fan in 
hisband, and Naga, the Raja of serpents, ’with shoes 
in his hand, together with the four tutelar deities of 
the four corners of the universe; who all atteude^ fo 
do him service and reverence. At this time likewise 
the chief of Asurs with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Sacya; upon which 
Brtihma, Indra, and the other deities deserted fjim 
and vanished. Sacya , observing that he was left 

alone, invoked the assistance of the earth; who, at- 
tending at his summons, brought an inundation over 
all the grou,nd, whereby the Asur and his forces were 
vanquished, jggi compelled to retire. 


At this tUfie five holy scriptures descended irafo 
above, and Sacya was dignified with the titl e of J jfud~ 
0a Avatar. The scripture?; confer powersSSFknbw- 
lfsdge and retrospection, the ability of accomplishing 
the impulses of the heart, and of carrying into effect 
thejvords of the mouth. Sacya resided here, without 
broking bis fast, twenty-one days, and .then returned 
country, where be presides over Raj ad, 
governing them* with care and equity. 
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w hoever reids the Car ic^, his body,apMreV W>4 the 
place of his devotions must be purified^he shaft be 
thereby delivered from the evil ms^litpRtions of de- 
mons and of his enemies; and the ways of redemp- 
tioh shall be open to him. Buddha Avatar, instructed 
ascertain Rauli, by name Anguli Mala, in the writings 
of the Carte , saying, “ whoever shall read and study 
them, his soul shall not undergo* st transmigration;*’ 
and the scriptures were thence called Anguli Mala. 
There were likewise five other bboks of the 6’er/c*- de- 
nominated Vachanam, which if any one peruke, he; 
shall therefore be exempted from poverty and the 
machinations of his enemies ; he shall also be exalted to 
dignity and honours, and the length of hisdays&bell 
be protracted. The study of the Caric heals afflictions 
and pains of the body; and whoever shall have fefth ~ 
therein, Heaven and bliss shall be the reward of hie 


vocrli. 


Ce 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

BY TH i msiDtKT. 

O UR ingenious associate Mr. Samuel Davie (Whom 
I nauie with respect and applause, ami who will 
soon, I trust, convince M. Bailly that it is veiy possi- 
ble for an European to translate and explain tne Smya 
SiddhantaJ favoured me lately with a copy, taken by 
iiis Pandit, ’of the original passage, mentioned m lm 
paper on the Astronomical Computations of the Hindus 
comtfrnmg the places of the colmes in the age of a 
ceit.tm Muni, or ancient Indian philosopher; and the 
parage appears to afford evidence of two actual 06- 
rervjjtsous, which will ascen.nu the chronology of die 
Hindus, if not by ngorous demonstration, at least by 
a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Earahisanhita , fiom which the 

§ ‘ l —ce pages received by me had been tianscribcd, is 
lappily so incorrect (if the uansciipt itself was not 
tily made') that every line of it. must be disfi- 
by some gross error; and my Pandit, who 
exanlyied the passage carefully at his own house, gave 
it 11(1 as inexplicable ; so that, if 1 had not studied 
the system ol Sanscrit prosody, I should have laid 
it aside m despair: but though it was written as prose, 
without any soft of distinction oi punctuation, yet, 
when I read k aloud, my car caught, in some sentences, 
the cadence of ver&G, and of a paiticular mptie, called 
Arya, which is regulated (not by die nuntber of syllables, 
like od)e.*/»tfiYi>t measures, but) by the propoition oi 
C c g ' 
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a Of syllabic moments, in the four divisions of 
kvkry stanza consists. By numbering those mo* 
mentsand filing their proportion, I was enabled to re- 
store the text of Varaha , with the perfect assent of ttie 
learned Brahmen who attends me; and, with his as- 
sistance, I also corrected the comment, wiitten by 
Bhattotpala , who* it seems, was a son of the authoi, 
together with three' curious passages, which aic cited 
in it Another Pandit afterwards bi ought me a copy 
of thp whole original work, w hich Confirmed my con- 
jectural emendations, except in two immaterial sylla- 
bles, and except that the hi st of the six couplets in 
the text is quoted in the commentary from a diiferent 
work, entitled Panrhasiddhantica, five of them were 
composed by Varaha himself : and the thud chapter 
of his treatise begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verses, it may be use- 
ful to give jou an idea of the Ary a mcasuic, which 
will appear more distinctly in Latin than in any mo- 
dern language of Europe: 


Tigridas, apro*, thou, tyrannos, pessima monstra, venemur: 

Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be so arranged as to begin and endl 
with the cadence of an hexameter and pentameter, si\ 
moments being’ interposed in the middle of the lo ig, 
and seven in that of the short hemistich: 

< 

Thou, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoresque tyrannos; 

Die tibi terra, lepus tibi die mate gi ad egerit herbivorous. 


Since the Arya measure, however, may.be almost in- 
finitely varied, the couplet would have a form com- 
pletely Reman, if the proportion of syllabic instants , 
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in the long and short verses, werb td 

trventy, instead 1 ' of thirty to twenty *3€veti:' >f 

Venor apros tigridasque, et pesslma monstra, tyrannosi 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorusque lepus? 


I now exhibit the five stanzas of Varnha id Euro- 
pean characters, * with an etching of thetwofirsv 
which are the most important, in the original Dew*- 
nagari : 


Asleshardhaddacshinarautiaramayananrdverdhamsht’Kadyafl V 


Durast’hachjhnavcdy adudayc’stamaye’piva sahasranioh, 
Ch’hayapravetanirgaraachihnairva mandate mahati. 
Aprapya niacaramarco vinivritto hanti separan yarriyan, 

C arcatacamasanp rapto vinivrittaschottaran aaindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah eshemasasya vriddhicarab, 
Pracritist’hajchapyevan vicritigatir bhayacridushnansyh. 


NunSn cadaehidasidyenoctan purva sastreshu. , 

^ampratairi ayanan savituh carcatacadyan mrigaditaschanyat : 
Ucfttbhave vicritih pratyaeshaperieshanair vyactih. 


\ Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the follPNihg 
translation is most scrupulously literal: 

• " 4u • 

. “ Certainly the southern solstice was once in the 
“ middle oiAslesha; the northern in the first degree df 
“ Dhansht’ha, by what is recorded in former Sastras. 

“ At present, one solstice is in the degree of •figr-*.; 
* cata f and* the other in the first of Macara. Tmg' 
“ which is recorded not appearing, , a change 
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® f ka$W&ppene&; and the proof arises from ocular 
“ demonstrations; that is, by observing the remote 
^object and ’its marks at the rising or setting of the 
“ sun, or by the marks in a large graduated , circle, 

“ of the shadow’s ingress and egress. The son, by 
“turning back without having reached Macara, &c- 
“ strays the south .and the west; by turning back 

without haying reached X2 areata, the north and 
* By returning when be ha§ just passed the 
• Vwigfer solstitial pOirit, he makes wealth secure and 
“'grain abundant, since he moves thus according to 
“ nature; but the sun, by moving unnaturally, excites 
** terror.” 

Now the Hindu astronomers agree, that the 1st of 
January, 17£H V was in the year 4891 of the' Caliyuga, 
or their fourth period ; at the beginning of which, the,v 
ssiy, the equinoctial points were in the first degreovof 
'Masha and Tula; but they are also of opinion, that 
the Wrnal equinox oscillates from the third of Mina to 
thefwenty-seyenth of Mesha, and back again in 7200 
years, which they divide into four padas, and conse- 
quently that it moves in the two intermediate padas 
from the first to the twenty-seventh of Meska ana back 
agaip ip 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the first<of Mesha t which coincides with the first of 
of .flavin, at the beginning of every such oscilla-* 
tory period, Varaha, surnamed Mihira, ortbe Surtf 
from his, knowledge, of astronomy, and usually distin- 
guished by the title of Achprya, or teacher ',/the 
; lived" confessedly, when the Caltyugit was far 
$dv$nced; qud, sincse by actual observation he found 
.the, solstitial points in the first degrees qf Catcaia and 
•I M t pi frq. the equinoctial points ware at the same time 
•s^ple'firSt of Meska and Tula; he lived; therefore, i« 
fbe year 3600 of t,he, fourth Indian period, or 129 1 
^yeSrs beford the *1 st of January 1790, that is, about the 
; year 499 of our $ra. This date corrcsponds*with the 
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o yanansu, or preeessiort, calculated l^r lhe rule of th® 
Surya Siiddlianta ; for 19° 21' 54^ Wpald be tllfe prC- . 
cession of the equinox in 1291 years, Recording to the 
Hindu computation of 54" annually; which gives us 
the original of the Indian Zodiac nearly ; but, by 
Newton's demonstrations, which agree as well with the 
phenomena as the varying density of our earth will 
admit, the equinox recedes about* 50" every year, aqd 
has receded l? 0 55' 50'' since the time dfVaraha; 
which gives us more nearly in our own sphere tjie ftrst 
degree of Media , in that of the Hindus. l5y th*e ob- 
servation recorded in older 8ustras\ the equinox had 
gone back 23° 20"; or about 1 080 years had intervened 
between the age of the Muni and that of the modern * 
astronomer; the former observation, therefore, must 
have beerf made about 2971 years before the 1st of 
January 1790; that is, 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the Commentary, which contains 
information of the greatest importance. By fonder 
Sastras are meant says Bhattolpala, .the books of 
Parasara and; of other Munis; and he then cites 
from the Parasari Sinhila the following passage, which 
is in modulated prose, arid in a style much resembling 
that of the Vedas ; 

! 

Sravishtadyat paushnardhantan charah sisiro, 4 va- 
^santah paushnardhat rqhinyantan;. sauroyadyadaslq- 
sjiardhantan grishmah; pravri dasleshardhat has tart- 
tatf>; chitradyat jyesht’hardhantan sarat; be man to 
jyisht’hifdhat vaishnavantan. 

“ The season of Sistra is from the first of Dha- 
“ nisht’ha to*the middle of Revati; that of Vqsanta 
“ from the .middle of Revati to the end of RuMx^i 
“ that of Grfshma from the beginning of Mrigasariut 
“to the middle of Aslesha'; that* of Versha from 
“the middle of Aslesha to the eyd of Bastp . ; that' 
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'* of farad from the first of Chitra to the middle of 
“ Jyesht'ha; that of Ilcmanta from the middle of 
“ Jyesht'ha to the end of Sravana.'’ , 

This account of the six Indian seasons, each of 
which is co-ex tensive with two signs, or lour lunar 
stations and a half, places the solstitial points as Va- 
raha has asserted, ‘ih the first degree of Dhajusht' ha, 
and the middle, or 6° 40', of Aslesha, while the 
equinoctial points were in the tenth degree of Bhurani 
and 5 a 20' of Visac'ha ; but, in the time of Varaha, 
the' solstitial col me passed through the tenth degree 
of Punartasu and 20' of Uttarashara, while the 
equinoctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the first of 
Amini and 6° 40 ' of Chitra , or the Yoga and only 
star of that mansion, which, by the way, is indu- 
bitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the known 
longitude of which all other points in the 
Zodiac may he computed. It cannot escape notice, 
that Parasara docs not use in this passage the phrase 
at present, which occurs in the text of Varaha so 
that the places of the colures might have been ascei • 
tainod before his time, and a considerable change 
might have happened in their tiue position without 
any change m the phrases by which the seasons weie 
distinguished, as our popular language in asti onomy 
lemaius unaltered, though the Zodiacal asterisms are 
now icmoved a whole sign from the places where they ' 
have left their names. It is manifest, nevertheless 
that Parasara must have written within twelve cevtu- 
, ries before the beginning of bur era; and tb?f single 
fact, as we shall presently show, leads to very momcn- 
A tons consequences in regard to the system of Indian 
' history and iuei atui c. ’ 

• 

On the comparison which might edsily be’ made 
between the doling of Parasara and those ascribed by 
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Eudoxus to Chiron , the supposed assistant andinstruc^ 
tor of the Argonauts, I shall say very f little ; ’because 
tfye whole Argovautic story (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus , nor, indeed, could have .been 
originally Grecian ) appears, even when stripped of its 
poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely dispute 
able; and whether it was founded pn a league of the 
Helladian princes and states for the purpose of cheek- 
ing, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power 
of Egypt, or witli a view to secure the commerce 
the E twine and appropriate the wealth of ColchU ; Wflif . 
I am disposed to believe, on an emigration from Atfrit'k 
and Asia of that adventurous race, who had first beCft 
established in Chaldea; whatever, in short, gave rise 
to the fable',' which the old poets have so richly em- 
bellished, find the old historians have.so inconsiderably 
adopted, it seems to me very clear, even on the pria- 
c\^es of Newton, and on the same authorities to which 
he refers, that the voyage of the Argonauts must have 
preceded the year in which his calculations led him to 
place it. Battus built Cyrene , says our great philoso- 
pher, on the scite of Irasa, the city of Antaus, in the 
year 633 before Christ; yet he soon afterwards calls 
Euripylus, with whom the A rgonauis huti a conference, 
king of Cyrene; and in both passages he cites Pindar, 
whom I acknowledged to have been the most learned, 
as well as the sublimest of poets. Now, if I under- 
stand Pindar (which I will not assert, and I neither 
possess nor remember at present the Scholia, which I 
formerly perused) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with 
a Short jlSnegyric on Arcesilas of Cyrene; “ whefe, 1 - 
says the bard, “the priestess, who sat near the golden 
“ eagles of Jove, prophesied of old, when Apollo was 
“ not absent from his mansion, that Batfus, the C?lo* 
“ nicer of •fruitful Lyhia, having just left the sacbj^l 
“ \s\e‘ CTherd) should build a city excelling in 
on the splendid breast ofearthx ’and, with iki-ad- 
“ vent er nth generation, should relpr to himself tbe 
“ Thereon prediction of Medea, which that princess oi 
“ the Colchians, tha/ impetuous daughter of Metes, 
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** breathed from her immortal mouth, and thus deli- 
. ** vcred to the half-divine manners of the warrior 
**< Jason.” From this introduction to the noblest and 
most animated of the Argonautic poems, it appears 
that fij hen complete gt aeration* had intervened between 
the .voyage of Jason and the emigration of Battus; 
ao that, considering time gent i at ions as equal to an 
hundred, or an hundred and twenty years, which New- 
tan admits to be the Grecian mode of computing 
them, >ve must also place that voyage at least Jit't or si e 
hundred years, before the time fixed by Newton him- 
seltj accoiding to"hi& own compulation, foi the build- 
ing of Cyiene; that is, cie in or twelve hundred and 
thiity time years before C7 hist} an age veiy near on 
a medium to that of Parasaia 11 the poet means af- 
terwards to say, as I understand him, that' Aictsilas, 
his contemporary, was tire (n>Jiiti in descent lrom Batp 
tue, we shall nearly draw the same conclusion, witfviut 
having recourse to the unnatural reckoning of thirty- 
three or forty ycais to a generation; foi Pindar was 
forty years old when the Pentans, having crossed the 
Hellespont, were lioblv resisted at Thermopylae, and 
gloriously defeated at ( S alamo, He was boin, there- 

fore, about the sixty -fifth Olympiad, oi five hundred 
and twenty yeais hefoie our cut, so that, by allowing 
more natufelly bn oi sum hundred years to tmnty- 
tfirce generations, we may at a medium place the 
voyage of Jason about one thousand one hundred and 
Seventy yeai s before our Saviour, or about foi ty- fire 
yeais before the beginning of the Newtonian efijrono- 
%, ' 

The description of the old coin res by End or us, if 
we implicitly rely on his testimony and oh that o iHip- 
jpUfchus, who was, indisputably, a gieat 'astronomer 
ft»r the age in which he lived, nfibids, fallow, suffici- 
ent evidence of* name inde observation about 937 
yuan) before the [Christian epoch; and, if*the car- 
dinal points had receded fiorn those colures 36° U9' 
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10' at the beginning of llie year 1690, and 37 25' 
JO on the first of Januaty in the present year, they 
must have gone back J 2J 20 betweeu the observa- 
tion implied by Parana a and that recoided byZoi- 
doxut, or, m otlici wolds, 22* vcais must have 
elapsed bttH ten the two observations. But tbit. dis- 
quisition having little relation to pi)i piiucipal subject, 

I ptoe< ed to the last couplets ot our Indtan astronomer 
Varaha MiJuta, h hich, although merely astiological, 
■and consequently absuid, wilt give occasion Jo remarks 
of no small unpoi lance. They imply, that alien the 
solstices aie not in the first degrees of Cartata and 
Slacara , the motion of the sun is contiaiy to nature; 
and bung caused, as the commentatoi intimates, by 
some alpa'a, or pietcrnaUual agent}, mud necessarily, 
be pioduttive ol niisfortuue; and tins vain idea 
seems to indicate a veiy supcilind knowledge even of 
tftvs system which I'a/iara undertook to explain; but 
he might have adopted it solely as a uhgious tenet* 
on the authouty of 6’argo, a pnest ol eminent sanc- 
tity, who expresses the same wild notion m the follow 
ing couplet. 

Yada nivci tate’pnptah sia\ ishtamuttanyane, 

Avleshan dacshme'praptastadavidy inTOahidntv’van 

“ Wnen the sun returns, not having reached Dhtt$ 

*• nishCha in the not them solstice, or not having 
*• readied Adidia in the southern, then let a man 
“ teel great apprehension of datigu.'’ 

• v' * 

Pardkara himself cntcitained a similar opinion, 
that any irregularity in the solstices would indicates 
approaching .calamity: Yaduprapto vaishnavantum , 
says he, udanmargt prepadyate datshine aslesham va* 
mahabhayltyiu that is, “When, having reached thf 
“ end ot Srjtvana, m the northern, path, or half of 
** Aslesha * m the southern, he still advances, it is a # 
“ caus«*of great fear.” This nolion, possibly, had * 
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ltd rise before the regular precession of the cardi^ 
* nal points had beeu observed ; but we may also re- 
mark, that some of the lunar mansions were considered 
as inauspicious, and others as fortunate; thus Menu, 
the first Indian lawgiver, oiriain*, that certain rites 
shall’ be performed under the influence of a happy 
1 Vadskatra; and, where he forbids any female name 
to be taken from a constellation, the most learned 
commentator gives Ardra and Herat! as examples 
of ill* omened names, appearing by design to skip 
Over others that must first have occuired to him. 
Whether Dkamsht'ha and Aslesha were inauspicious 
or prosperous, I have not learned; but, whatever 
might be the giound of Vamha's astrological rule, we 
.may collect lrotn his astronomy, which was grounded 
Op observation, that the solstice had icceacd at least 
5J3° fcO' between his time and that of Parasara; fop 
though it rcfeis its position to the signs, instead of «fie 
lunar mansions , yet all the Pandits with whom I have 
conversed on the subject unanimously assert, that 
the first degiees of Mes/ia and Asrtim are coincident. 
Since the two ancient sages name only the lunar aste- 
risms, it 15 probable that the solar division of the 
Zodiac into twelve signs was not generally used in 
their days; and we know from the comment on the 
Sitrya Siddhanta , that the lunar month, by which all 
religious ceremonies are still regulated, was in use bc- 
foie the solar. When M. Bailty asks “Why the 
** Hindus estah'iihed the beginning of the precession, 
** according to their ideas of it, in the year of Christ 
** 42£J ? " to which his calculations also had lcafliim, wc 
answer, Because in that y tar the vernal equinox was 
found by observation in the origin of tfieir ecliptic : 
tmd since they were of opinion that it must have had 
thf same position in the first year of the Calryugq, they 
were induced by their erroneous ilieoiw to fix the 
beginning of tbcisf fourth period 3600 jvrrs before 
1 the time of Varafta, and to account for Pafasarads 
obseivution, by supposing an ulpata t or prodigy. 
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To what purpose, it may be asked, have we ascer- 
tained the age of Munis f Who was Parasara f Who 
was Gargal With whom were they contemporary, 
o’r with whose age may theirs be compared? What 
light will these inquiries throw on the lustoiy of India 
or of mankind' 1 1 am happy in being able to answer 

those questions with confidence aud precision. 

• • 

* 

AH the Brahmens agree, that only one Parasara is 
named m their sacred lecords: that he composed the 
asti onomical book before cited, and a law-tract*, "which 
is now in my possession; that he was the grandson of 
Vasisht'ha, another osti ouotner and legislator, whose 
uoiks aie still extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Bantu, kfug of Ayodhi/a ; that he was the father of 
Vyasa, by whom the Vida* w ci e arranged in the forrrt 
which they now bear, and whom Crnhna himself 
Omcs with exalted praise in the Gita; so that, by the 
admission of the Pundits themselves, we find only 
tin ee generations between two of the Rant as, whom 
they consider as incarnate portions of the divinity; and 
Parasara might have lived till the beginning of the 
Caliyuga , which the mistaken doitiine of an oscilla- 
tion m the cardinal points bas compelled the Hindus 
to place lyao years too early. This error, added 
to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has 
been the souice of many absurdities; foi they insist 
that Valmic , whom they canuot but allow to have been 
contemporary with Ramachandra' lived in the age of 
Vyasa, who consulted him 011 the composition of the 
Ma/iab* hrat, and who was personally known to Bala • 
tama , the brother of Crishna When a very learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable story of a 
conversation between Valmic and Vyasa , 1 expressed 
my surprjse at an interview between two hards, wbhse 
ages* were’ Separated by a period of 86 >,000 years; 
but he soph reconciled himself t« so* monstious an 
anach r ofusm, b) observing that jhe longevity of thq 
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'Mu *we::V*$$ preternatural , and that no limit could be 
aet to Divine .power.* By theharae' recourse to mira-- 
cljps or to prophecy, Ire would have answered another 
objection equally fatal to his chronological system. It 
is agreed by all, that the lawyer Yagyawalcya was an 
attendant on the court QiJanaca, tf hose daughter 
Sita was the constant but unfortunate wife of the 
great Mama, the Kelo of V. ulmic's poem; but that 
lawyer himself, at the very opening of his work, which 
now lies before me, names both Parasara and Vyasa 
among twenty authors, whose tracts form the body of 
otigimYJnditm law. By the way, since Vasisht'ha is 
more than $hce named in the Mana >manh it a, we may„ 
be certain that the laws: ascribed to Menu, in what- 
ever age they might have been first promulgated, 
ctpkl : not have received the form in which we now 
aeevthem, above three thousand years ago. The age 
abd functions of Garga lead to consequences ygtif 
more interesting: he was confessedly the purohita, or 
officiating priest, of Crishna himself, who, when only 
a herdsman’s boy at Mat'hara, revealed his divine 
character to Garga, by running to him with more than 
mortal beuignity on his countenance, when the priest 
had ihvoked Narayan. His daughter was eminent 
for her piety and her learning, and the Brahmens 
admit, Without considering the consequence of their 
admission, that she is thus addressed in the Veda 


itself: Yata urdhwan no va samopi, Gargt, esha 
: adityo dyamurdhanan tapati , dya va bhitmin tapati, 
bimmya subhran tapati, locan tapati, antatan tapaty- 
pmantf arm*' tapati; or, “That? Sun, O daughter tff 
than which nothing is higher, to which no* 
^■t|>ihtg-'is equal, enlightens the summit of the aky; 
t^B afey enlightens the earth/ with the earth 
the lower worlds; enlightens tbe higher 
• ‘^iighiens other worlds; it ei^ightehl the 
enlighten^ all besides the breaA^’ • — From 
i Brahmens cannot deny, dad from 
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these concessions, which they unanimously make, we 
may reasonably infer that, if Vyasa Was: not the.com-*> 
poser of the Vedas, he added al least something of his 
otrn to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, 
or perhaps to the loose traditions which he had col- 
Jected; but whatever be the comparative antiguity 
of the Hindu scriptures, we may safely conclude that 
the Mosaic and Indian chronologtes&re perfectly con- 
sistent ; that Menu, son of .Brahma was the Adima, or 
first created. mortal, and consequently onr Adam; that 
Menu, child of the Sun, was preserved with’ *senen 
others in a bahitra, or capacious ark, from an universal 
.deluge, and must therefore be our Noah ; that Him - 
hyavasipu, the giant uit h a golden axe, and VaH, or 
Ball, were'-jmpious and aripgant monarchs, and most 
proba hly ouV Nimrod and Welus; that the three Mantas, 
two of whom were invincible warriors, and tbe third 
I- 9 t only valiant in war but the patron of agriculture 
an<3 trim, which, derives an epithet from his name, 
were different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, 
and cither the Rama of scripture, or his colony personi- 
fied, or the Sun first, adored by his idolatrous family;; 
that aconsiderable emigration from Chaldea into Greece, 
Italy, and /wrffc^happened about twelve centuries be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour ; that Sacya, or Sisak, 
about two hundred year's after Vyasa, either in person 
or by a colony from Egypt, imported into this country 
the mild heresy of the ancient liauddhas; and that the 
dawn of true Indian history appears ‘only three or four, 
centuries before the Christian era, the preceding. age* 
being closed by allegosy or fable. < - . : , 

As a specimen of that fabling and allegofieing spi- 
rit which has»ever iuduced the Brahmens to disgui^p 
their whote system of history, philosophy, and rtsligiWhfc 
I produce a passage from thp Bhagavat, which, hd^- 
ever strange ind ridiculous, is very curious in itself, 
and cl os^ey* connected with the subject of this essay. 
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». ^e^m^modu^d prow. ^ of mc - 

sfcys the /«(/»«» author, be. on of vJudew, ima- 
“,ditating intensely on the ho y son ^ figure of 

“gine yon celestial ®?u5 W e call Sisumura : its head 
<* that aquatic ammalwmch.wc . 

.. b4i» g q .»rned d«j«gMf> J j£Si, » 

“eircle, the,»nc«.ve middlf 

“ seven stars of the $«MWj TiavA ' or the Series 
*t the path of the Sim, ealled Ajavit , „ 

. op its 

“ vasu -and Pushya dtfc . . j t ^ left 

to right 

. “ ^ V* S^SJ^SSM'^ Mula on its 
" right and left eyes , conste llalions, belonging 

V* right end left eW *\ * / Magha, Purvap’halgum, 

“ to the summer solttct, « . Swati, Visac'ha, 

*Wtir<tfhdguni,H<^CtJ a, ^ ^ of its left 
tl Anufaaha, may he conc ^ _ onnecte d with the win- 
« side; and as many as l R6hini,Crittica i Bharani,As- 
“ tersolstice, M rt „W r pumabhadrapctda, 

“ to right side in an 

, “ may be nnngmed on *e nb! be placed 

1 ^'ittWFSP order. . In its upper jaw is 

» to ntnaW PU- 
in us iowei ^ % oeneration, Sanais- 

toto, r» *! 

•g^SStovS^ 4» *•? 
iB »‘ ihair ' ot b ' i>aes -'‘» " lwl ' 
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“ multitude of stars.” It is necessary to remark, that 
although the sisumara be generally described as the 
sep-hog or porpoise, which we frequently have seen 
playing in the Ganges, yet susmar, which seems de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, means in Persian a large 
lizard. The passage just exhibited may neverthe- 
less relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, and 
possibly to the dolphin of*the antients. Before I leave 
the sphere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a 
singular fact:— -In the Sanscrit language, Ricshax neans 
a constellation and a bear, so that Maharcsha may de- 
note either a great bear or a great asterism. Etymo- 
logists may, perhaps, derive the Megas arclfis of the 
Greeks froqi an Indian compound ill understood; but 
I will only observe, with the wild American, that a 
bear with at very long tail could never have occ ured 
tp the imagination of any one who had seen the ani- 
mal* I may be permitted to add, on the subject of 
the Indian Zodiac, that, if 1 have erred in a form ev 
essay, where the longitude of the lunar mansions is 
computed from the first star in our constellation of 
the’ Ram, I have been led into an error by the very 
learned and ingenious M. Bailly, who relied, I pre- 
sume, on the authority of M. Le Gentil. The origin of 
the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Surya Siddhanta , 
must be nearly 19° 21' 54", in our sphere, and 
the longitude of Chitra, or the Spike, must of course 
be 199° 21' 54" from the vernal equinox; but since 
it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
twenty-seven< mansions and their several stars, as they 
are* delineated and enumerated in the Retnamdla , I 
must for the present suppose with M. Bailly, that the 
Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, one constant 
and the other Variable; and a farther inquiry into the 
subject must b e reserved for a season of retirement 
and leisure. 


Voi/It 
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QN TIIE SPIKENARD OF THE AJVTIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT 


TT is painful to meet perpetually with words that 
**• convey no distinct ideas; and a natural desinfof 
avoiding that pain excites us often to make inquiries, 
the result of which can have no other use than to give 
us clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darkness is to the nerves: both cause an 
uneasy sensation; and we naturally loVe knowledge 
as we love light, even when we have no design of ap- 
plyiftg either to a purpose essentially useful. This is 
intended as an apology for tHw pains which have 
been taken to procure a determinate answer to a 
question of no apparent utility, but which ought to 
be readily answered in India: “ What is Indian Spike- 
nard ?” All agree that it is an odoriferous plant the 
' best sort of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about 
Rangamritica or Rangamati, and on the borders of 
the country now called Butan. It is mentioned by 
Dioscorides, whose work I have*not in my possession; 
but his description of it must be verydmperfcct, since 
neither Linnaus nor any of his disciples pretend to 
class it wit*/ certainty; and, in the latest botanical 
wortc that*we have received from Ewopfej "it ’ll bifirk* 
ed as unknown. I had nO doubt, before f per* 
sonally acquainted wltt* ftadnig, that he had asceri ’ 
tained it; but he agpred me that ho knew pot whftt 
the 

had fount!, indeed, land described a Sixth spec|d|. 6f , 
the nerd us, yrbich is cttifyA, ludiaft 

' 1 ' ' fta* ' ' 
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to Linnceus; but the nardus is a grass which, though 
it Bear a spike , no man ever supposed to be the true 
Spikenard, which the great botanical philosopher him- 
self was inclined to think a species of Andropogon, and 
places in his Materia Medica, but with an expression 
of, doubt, among his polygamous plants. Since the 
death of Koenig I have consulted every botanist and 
physician with whom I was acquainted, on the sub- 
ject before us; but all have confessed without reserve, 
though not without some regret, that they were igno- 
rant* what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the learned 
natives, it was necessary to know the namepi the plant 
in some Asiatic language. The very word nard oc- 
curs in the Song of Solomon; but the name and the 
thing were both exotic: the Hebrew lexicographers 
imagine both to be Indian; but the word is in teutli 
Persian, and occufltfrin the following distich of an old 
poet: 

An chu bikhest, in chu Hardest, an chu shakest, in chu bar, 

An chu bikhi payidarest, in chu nardi payidar. 

It is not easy to determine in this couplet, whether 
nard means t lie stern, or as Anju explains it, the pith; 
but it is manifestly a part of a vegetable, and neither 
the root, the fruit, rmr the branch, which are all se- 
parately named.* The Arabs have borrowed the word 
nard but in the sense, as we learn from Sjhe Kamis, of 
a compound medical unguent. Wbatevel jt signified 
in Old Persian, the Arabic word sumbul, which, like 
sumbalqh, means an ear or spike, has long been sub- 
stituted for it; and there can be nef doubt that, by 
tfte sumbul of India the Musemans understand the 
s&me plant with the nard of Ptolemy and tfte Nar- 
dostachys, or Spikenard, of Galen; who, by the way, 
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was deceived by the dry specimens which he had seen, 
and mistook them for roots. 

• . 

.A singular description of the sumbul by Abulfazl, 
who frequently mentions it as an ingredient in Indiaii 
perfumes, had for some time almost convinced me 
that the true Spikenard was the Celaca , or Pan dan us 
of our botanists: his words are* 'Sumbul panj berg 
dared , ceh dirazii an dak angoshtestu pahuai, seh, or, 
“ The sumbul hks five leaves, ten fingers long, and 
“ three broad.” Now I well knew that thfe minister 
of Acbar was not a botanist, and might easily have 
mistaken a thyrsus for a single flower: I had seen no 
blossom", 'or assemblage of blossoms, of such dimen- 
sions, except the male Cetaca; and, though the Per- 
sian writef describes the female as a different plant, 
Jhy the vulgar name Cyora, yet such a mistake might 
naturally have been expected in such a work: but 
what most confirmed my opinion, was the exquisite 
fragrance of the Cetaca-flower, which to my sense far 
surpassed the richest perfumes pf Europe or Asia. 
Scarce a doubt remained, when I met with a descrip- 
tion of the Cetaca by Forskohl, whose words are so 
perfectly applicable to the general idea which we are 
apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you aliteral transla- 
tion of them: — “The Pandann-s is an incomparable 
“ plant, and cultivated for its odour, which it breathes 
“ so richly, that one or two Spikes^ in a situation ra- 
“ tber humid, would be sufficient to diffuse an odo- 
“ riferousyiir for a long time through a spacious 
‘"apartment; so that the natives in general are not 
“ solicitous about the living plants, but purchase the 
“ spikes at a great priced’ I learned also, that a fra- 
grant essentfal oil was extracted from the flowers; 
and I produced from Bauares a large phial ofit, which 
was a’dultcratcd with sandal; but the very adulteration 
convinced me, that the genuine essence must be va- 
luable, from the great number of thyrsi that most 

D d 3 
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required in preparing a small quantity of it. Thus 
had I- nearly persuaded myself, that the true nard was 
tp be found on the banks of the Ganges, where the 
Hindu women roll up its flowers in their long black 
Imir after bathing in the holy river; and I imagined, 
that , the precious alabaster-box mentioned in the scrip- 
ture, and the small onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his* friend with a cask of old 
wine, contained an essence of the same kind though 
differing in its degree of purity with the nard which 
I had* procured ; but an Arab of Mecca, who saw in 
my study some flowers of the Cetaca, informed me 
that the plant was extremely common in Arabia, 
where it was named Cad/ii; and several Mak'omedans 
* of rank and learning have since assured me, that 
the true name of the Indian Sum/ml was Hot Cetaca, 
but Jatamansi. This was important information; find- 
ings therefore, that the Pandanus was not peculiar to 
Hindustan, and considering that the Sumbul of Abnl- 
f&zl differed from it in the precise number of leaves 
on the thyrsus, in the colour, and in the season of 
flowering; though the length and breadth correspond- 
ed very nearly, I abandoned my first opinion, and bc- 

r in to inquire eagerly for the Jatamansi, which grew, 
was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious 
friend, and fortunately was then in blossom. A fresh 
plant was very soon brought to me. It appeared on 
inspection to be a most elegant Cypirus with a po- 
lished three-sided culm, an umbcliawith three or four 
ensifqrm leaflets; minutely serrated, naked* proliferous 
peduncles, crowded spikes, expanded daggers; and 
its branchy root had a pungent taste with a faint aro- 
matic odour ; but no part of it bore the least resem- 
blance to the drug known in Europe by the appella- 
"btt tof.jSpikenard ; and a Muselman physician from 
Assured me positively, that the plant was not 
Jaiatnttmi, out Sad, as it is named in Arabic, which 
tofhor of the 1’ohfatul Mumenin particularly dis- 
tinguishes from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on 
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-the ne*t daygn«?ctract frpm the Dictionary of Na- 
tural Histpry, to which he had referral; end. I pre- 
heat ypu with a translation of , all that, is material in it.' 

9 • 

“ ,1. Sud has a roundish olive*shaped root, ester- 
“ nally black, but white internally, and so fragrant as 
“ to have obtained in Persia the name of Subterfcmean 
“ Musk: its leaf has some resemblance to that of a 
“ leek, but is longer and narrower, strong, somewhat 
“ rough at the edges, and tapering to a point S. Sum - 
bul means a spike or, ear, and was called ntprd by 
“ the Greeks. There are three sorts of Smnbul of 
u Nardm; but, when the Word stands alone, it meanp 
“ the Sumbul of India,, which is an herb withoytjlower 
“ or fruit (he speaks of the drug only) like the tail 
“ of an ermine, or of a small weasel, but not quite. sp 
“ thick, and about the ledph of a finger. It is dark** 
“*ish, inclining to yellow, and very fragrant; it m 
“ brought from Hindustan; and its medical virtue 
“ lasts three years.” It Was easy to procure the dry 
Jatamansi, which corresponded perfectly with the de- 
scription of the Sumbul; and though a native Musel- 
man afterwards gave me a Persian paper, written by 
himself, in which he represents the Sumbul of 
the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatamansi, as three different 
plants, yet the authority of the Tohfatu'l Mumeninip 
decisive that the Sweet Sumbul is only another deupr , 
rnination of nard: and the physician who produced 
that authority, brought as a specimen of Sumktd, 
the very ssftne drug which my Pandit, who is.algp * '■ 
physician, brought as ja specimen of the Jatamansi. 

A Brahmen of eminent learning gave me a specimep 
.of the same sort, .and told me that it was. used in their 
sacrifices; that, when fresh, it was exquisitely sweety , 
and added;, much to the scent of rich essences, in whicih 
it ,wa& a* principal ingredient; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous cpuntty to , the 
north-epst of Bengal; that it was theenjire pJapV 
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not a part of it, and received its Sanscrit names 
from its resemblance to locks of hair; as it is called 
Spikenard, I suppose, from its resemblance to a spikp 
when it is dried, and not from the configuration of i|s 
flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Persian author describes the whole plant as re- 
sembling the tail of an ermine; and the Jatamansi, 
which is manifestly the Spikenard of our druggists, 
has precisely that form, consisting of withered stalks 
and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish 
brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about 
the size of a small finger. We may, on the whole, 
be assured, that the nardus of Ptolemy , the Indian 
Suntbtu of the Persians and Arabs, the Jatamansi of 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our shops, are one 
and the same plant; buMo what class and genus it 
belongs in the Linnaan sy™ m, can only be ascertained 
by an inspection of the fresh blossoms. Dr. Patrick 
liussel, who always communicates with obliging fa- 
cility his extensive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that “ Spikenard is carried over the de- 
serl” (from India, 1 presume) “ to Aleppo, where 
u it is used in substance, mixed with other perfumes, 
“ and worn in small bags, or in the form of essence, 
44 and kept in little boxes or phials, like afar of roses.” 
lie is persuaded, and so am I, that the Indian nard 
of the antiehts atid that of our shops, is one and the 
same vegetable. 

'.' Though diligent researches have been yjade at my 
* fe<|Uest on the borders of Be)*gal and Behar, n yet the 
Jatqmansi has not been found growing in any part of 
the British territories. Mr. Saunders, who met with 
it in Bulan, where, as he was informed, it is very 
and whence it is brought in a, dry state 
ttdfi^pnr, has no hesitation in pronouncing it a 
tif the Baccharis; and, since it is not pos- 
sible that he could mistake the natural order and 
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essential character of the plant, which he examined, 

I had no doubt that the Jatamansi was composit 
and corymbiferous with* stamens connected by the 
anthers, and with female prolific florets, intermixed 
with hermaphrodites. The word Spike was not used 
by the antients with botanical precision, and the Stocky s 
itself is verticillated with only two species out of fif- 
teen, that could justify itageneric appellation. I there- 
fore concluded that the true Spikenard was a Bac- 
charis, and that, while the philosopher hat] been 
searching for it to no purpose, ' * 

the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon; 

for the Baccharis , it seems, as well as the Conyza, is 
called by the gardeners, Ploughmans Spikenard. I 
suspected, nevertheless, that the plant which Mr. 
Sctunders described was not Jatamansi; because I 
knew that the people of Buian had no such name for 
it, but distinguished it by very different names in dif- 
ferent parts of their hilly country: I knew also that 
the Butias, who set a greater value on the drug than 
it seems, as a perfume, to merit, were extremely re- 
served in giving information concerning it, and might 
be tempted, by the narrow spirit of monopoly, to 
mislead an inquirer for the fresh plant The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it in a state 
of vegetation; for, when he had tb,e kindness, at my 
desire, to make enquiries for it among the Butan mer- 
chants, the$ assured him, that the living plants could 
n6t be obtained without an order from their sovereign 
the Devaraja, to whom he immediately dispatched a 
messenger with ah earnest request, that eight or tett 
of the growifig plants might be sent to him at Rang « 
pur. Should the Devaraja comply with that request, 
and should the vegetable flourish in the plain of Ben- 
gal, we shall have ocular proof of it's cliss, order, ge- 4 
nus, and species; and if it prove the same with thq- 
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Jetiamann of 1 %?®?, which I must now introduce to 
pour acquaintance, the question with which I began 
(his essay will he satisfactorily answered. t 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name 
of Jatamansi to the mountains of Nepal, i requested 
npy 'friend Mr. law, who then resided at Gaya, to 
procure some of the* recent plants by the means of the 
Nepalese .pilgrims; who being orthodox Hindus, and 
possessing many rare books in the Sanscrit language, 
were*mofe likely than the Butins <to know the true 
Jatamansi, by which name they generally distinguish 
it. Many young plants were accordingly sent to Gaya, 
with a Persian letter specifically naming them, and 
apparently written by a man of rank and literature; so 
that no suspicion of deception or of error oan be just* 
ly entertained. By a mistake of the gardener they were 
mil planted at Gaya, where they have blossomed, and 
at first seemed to flourish. I must therefore describe 
the Jatamansi from the report of Mr. Burt, who fa- 
voured me with a drawing of it, and in wihose accu- 
racy we may , perfectly confide; bqt, before I produce 
the description* I must endeavour to remove a preju- 
dice, in regard to the natural order of >the Spikenard, 
which they, who are addicted to swear by every .word 
of their master Linnaeus, will hardly abandon; and 
which I, who love truth better than him, have aban- 
doned with some, reluctance. Nard has been gene- 
tally supposed to be a grass; and the word stachys or 
spike, which agrees with the habit of thei^natural or- 
der, gave rise, perhaps, to the supposition.. These 
is & planet an Java, which most travellers and some 
physicians call spikenard ; and the {xoyemor of Chin- 
0m, who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence 
m a , state fit for examination, writes me word, that a 
“‘iftafcA author pronounces it a grass like the Cypirvs, 

“ but insists chat what we call the spike is the fibrous 
?.par* above the root, as long as a man’s little finger, 
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ft of a brownish hue inclining to red or yellow, rather 
“ fragrant, and with a pungent, but aromatic scent/’. 
This is too slovenly a description to have been Written 
by a botanist; yet I believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correct, and should imagine that the plant 
was the same with our Jatammtsi, if it were not. com- 
monly asserted that the Java spikenard was used as 
a condiment; and if a well informed man, who had 
seen it in the island, had not assured me that it was a 
sort of Pimento ; and consequently a species of Myrtle, 
and of the order now called Hesperian. The resem- 
blance before mentioned between the Indian sumbul 
and the Arabian Sud, or Cypirus , had led me to sus- 
pect that the true nard was a grass or a reed; and, a» 
this country abounds in odoriferous grasses, I began to 
collect them from all quarters. Colonel Kyd oblig- 
ingly sent me two plants with sweet-smelling roots; 
anti, as they were known to the Pandits , I soon found 
their names in a Sanscrit dictionary ; one of them is 
called gandhasafhi, and used by the Hindus to scent 
the red powder of Sapan, or Bakkam- wood, which they 
scatter in the festival of the vernal season; the other 
has many names, and among them, nagaramastac 
and gonarda; the second of which means rustling in 
the vfater ; for all the Pandits insist that nard is ne- 
ver used as a noun in Sanserif, and signifies, as the root 
of a verb, to sound or to rustle. Soon after Mr. 
row brought me, from the banks o£ the Ganges near 
Heridwar, a very fragrant grass, which in some places 
covers whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, sa 
stfong sun odour, that A person, he says, might easily 
have smelt it, as Alexander is reported to have smelt 
the nard of Gedrosia from the back of an elephants, 
its blossoms were not preserved, and it cannot, there»1f; 
fore, he described. From Mr. Blane of Lucnow, 
received a fresh plant, which has not flowered at 
cutta; but I rely implicitly on his authority, and hava 
no doubt that it is a species of Andropogon: it 
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rather a rank aromatic odour, and, from the virtue 
ascribed to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanscrit name of jwarancusa, which literally 
means a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron-hook with 
which the elephants are managed. Lastly, Dr. An- 
derson of Madras , who delights in useful pursuits and 
in assisting the pursuits of others, favoured me with a 
complete specimen" of the Andropogon Nardns, one 
of flie most common grasses on the coast, and 
flourishing most luxuriantly on the mountains, never 
eaten* by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an essential oil, whiclf, 1 * he understands, 
is extracted from it in many parts of Hindustan , and 
used as an afar, or perfume. He adds a very curious 
philological remark, that, in -the Tamul dictionary, 
most words beginning with nar have some "relation to 
fragrance; as naruktradu, to yield an odour; nartum 
piliu , lemon-grass; nartei , citron; narta man urn, the 
wild orange-tree ; narum pa net. the Indian Jasmin : na- 
rum alien , a strong smelling flower; and nartu, which 
is pul for nurd in the Tamul version of our Scriptures; 
.SO that not only the nurd of the Hebrews and Greeks , 
but even the copia variant of Horace, may be derived 
from an Indian root. To this I can only say, that I 
have not inct with any such root in Sanscrit, the oldest 
polished language of India; and that in Persian, which 
has a manifest affinity with it, nar means a pomegra- 
nate, and nargil (a word originally Sanscrit ) a cocoa- 
nut; neither of which has any remarkable fragrance. 

: . Such is the evidence in support of the opinion gitfsn 
by the great Swedish naturalists, that the true nard was 
a gramineous plant, and a species of Andropogon; 
but since no grass that I have yet seenTears any re- 
semblance to the Jatamansi, which I concpive to be the 
nardns of the antients, I beg leave to express my dis- 
tent, with sortie confidence as a philologer, though with 
bumble diffidence as a student in botany. I am not, 
indeed, of opinion that the nardum of the Romans 
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was merely the essential oil of the plant from which 
it was denominated, but am strongly inclined to believe,* 
jthat it was a generic word, meaning what we now oall 
C tar, and either the artar of roses from Cashmir and 
Persia, that of Cetaca, or Pandanus, from the west- 
ern coast of India , or that of Aguru, or aloe-.wood, 
from Asam or Cochinchina, the process of obtaining 
which is described by Abu-lfazl , or the mixed per- 
fume, called abir, of which the principal ingredients 
were yellow sandal, violets, orange-flowers, jvood of 
aloes, rose-water, musk, and true Spikenard: all those 
essences and compositions were costly; and, most of 
them being sold by the Indians to the Persians and 
Arabs, from whom, in the time of Oclacins, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans, they must 
have been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at Rome. 
There might also have been a pure nardine oil, as 
Athcnaus calls it; but nardum probably meant (and 
Koenig was of tbe same opinion) an Indian essence j 
general, taking its name from that ingredient which 
had, or was commonly thought to have, the most ex- 
quisite scent. But I have been drawm by a pleasing 
subject to a greater length than I expected, and pro- 
ceed to the promised description of the true nard or 
Jatamansi, which, by tbe way, has other names in the 
Ainarcosh, the smoothestof which arejW/Vaand lomasa, 
both derived from words meaning hair. Mr. Burt, after 
a modest apology for his imperfect acquaintance with 
the language of botanists, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the correctness of which I 
have a.pcrfect reliance, and from which I collect the 
following natural characters ; 

* AGGREGATE. 

Cal. {scarce any. Margin hardly discernible, ' 
CdSr. One petal. Tube somewhat gibbous. Bor- 
der five cleft 

Starry. Three anthers. 

Pist, Germ beneath. One style erect. 
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Seed solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

* Moot fibrous. 

leaves hearted, fourfold; radical leaves petioled. • 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant, Vale- 
rian, a sister of. the Mountain and Celtic Nard, and 
of a species which 1 should describe in the Linnaan 
Style, Valeriana Jatamansifloribns triandr is, folds cor- 
datis y /utter nis, radicalibus petiolatis. The radical 
leaves, jrising from the ground and enfolding the 
young Tsteni, are plucked up with a part of the root, 
and, being dried in the sun, or by an artificial heat, 
are sold as a drug, which from its appearance has been 
called spikenard; though, as the Persian writer ob- 
serves, it might be compared more properly to the 
Jail of an ermine. When nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
they have some resemblance to a lock of hair, froifn 
^which the Sanscrit name, it seems, is derived. Two 
j mercantile agents from Butan on the part of the De- 
f mraja were examined, at my request, by Mr. Har- 
rington; and informed him that the drug, which the 
Bengalese called Jatamansi, “ grew erect above the 
“ surface of the ground, resembling in colour an ear 
? of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a faint 
,s odour, 'Which was greatly increased by the simple 
“ process of drying it; that it abounded on the hills, 
w and even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
“ collected and prepared for medicinal purposes.” 
What its virtues are, experience alone can ascertain; 
but, as for as botanical analogy can justify a conjec- 
ture, we may suppose them to be antispasmodic; and, 
ipour provinces, especially in Behar, the plant will 
J^pbably. flourish; so that we may always procure it 
|k a state-fit for experiment On the description of 
Spikenard, compared with the drawing, I 
post observe, J that, though all the leaves, as deli- 
Kteated, may not appear of the same shape, yet all of 
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tliem are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt assures me 
that the four radical leaves are hearted and petioled; 
and it is most probable, that the cauline and floral 
leaves would have a similar form in their state of per- 
fect expansion; but, unfortunately, the plants at Gaya 
are now shrivelled; and they who seek further infor- 
mation, must wait with patience until new stems and. 
leaves shall spring from the roots, or other plants shall 
be brought from Nepal and Butan. On the proposed 
inquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, I must 
be permitted to say, that, although many ‘botdnista 
may have wasted (Seir time in enumerating the quali- 
ties of vegetables, without having ascertained them by 
repeated and satisfactory experiments, and although 
mere botany goes no farther than technical arrangement 
and description, yet it seems indubitable that the great 
end and aim of a botanical philosopher is to discover 
ana prove the several uses of the vegetable system; 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the fallaciousness, 
of experience, to rely on experiment alone as the basis 
of hj6 knowledge. 
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REMARKS* 


TN the following Diafy of the Weather, begun the 
1st of February 17H4, every change in the air was 
( marked down with the greatest precision thrhq times 
every day, and always nearly at the same hours, 
at sun rising, at three, or half past three o’clock rathe 
afternoon, and at eleven o’clock at night. 

While the wind continued southerly, the Thermo 
meter was f placed in a Verandah open to the Esplanade, 
wljcre there was at all times a free circulation of air j 
and when the wind*became northerly, the instrument 
was removed to the opposite side of the house, anti 
equally exposed, as in tire preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer continued always in the same 
place. 

The Hygrometer made use of, was a bit of fine 
sponge, suspended in a scale (on the end of a stecl- 
yar j) first \prepared for more easily iml 
moisture, by (lipping it in a solution of Salt of Tar- 
tar, afterwards drying it well, and bringing it to ah 
equilibrium by a weight in the opposite scale, at a 
tiTne when the atruospl'ere appeared to have the least 
degree of moisture. m , 

I 

A semicircular scale at the top, divid^J from 0 tc 
90° orvcaeh. side, with the needle of the ysd's.ljpoiatet! 
out the quantity of moisture gained or lostSjtofj 
but in the following Diary the degrees of moll^ 
have seldom been taken dowp, . t 

E e if 
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^Ettuyfall of rain was likewise taken, and the qu&n- 
'% in cubic inches daily noted down. 


The winds wCre also observed, and the figures, 
0,1, % 3, 4, denote the forci thereof. 

Here it may be remarked, that at sun-rising, there 
is seldom or ever any wind /but no sooner is the air 
a little rarefied by its rays, than a little breeze begins, 
l |0ft$ tfefc generally increases till about noon, when f 
l^lnit begins to lose its force, and dies away, from 
thesame cause. 


In order to ascertain the influence of the Moon 
upon the weather, the mean temperature, as well as 
the weight of the atmosphere of each quarter, is 
accurately marked down by taking in the three d'rys 
preceding, and the three diff®' after the change 
with the intermediate day, From these the density 
; is ^discovered by the following rule, given by Dr. 
JBrtdeh/, viz. 


• A, altitude of barometer; B, altitude of thermo- 
; meter; ,D, density. 


Bx 35® 


ssD -or density. 


In. thi# the mean morning density is only 
taken* However, the mean density for th% whole 
tBfcy be found by the same rule. 

) 

n^ l, 178.5, From an examination of one 
ieitatlons on the influence of the* Moon on 
ary in the Barometer,, it does not appear 
! is any certain rule to be laid downregard- 
However, it may be affirmed that the direc* 
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tion of the winds has more effect upon it, mw i iw r u r 
fail to see the mercury highest when the wirfa blows 
from the NW ; in a lesser degree from the N, <and 
lowest of all when it proceeds from the SE quarters. 
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welt as jrom the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere at this season of the year. We had 
often the appearance of rain (as must always he the case) while the wind comes from the 
south quarter, and bringing with it so much vapour.- 
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The quantity of rain this month has been uncommonly great: and scarce a day has passed 
without sorr'e falling; the weather of course disagreeable and unhealthy. 

The mercury in the Barometer very low, which seldom fails to be the case while the winds 
come from the SB and E quarters. 
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